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AH  ANALYSIS  0$  OUR  TIME 
A  search  for  Rescue 

by  Otto  Schneid 

IN  DEEP  DISTRESS 
A  Foreword 

We  are  in  deep  distress,  all  of  us,  the  territorial, 

ethnic,  social  and  spiritual  groups  of  which  mankind  consists, 

as  well  as  numberless  lonely  ones.  Man  of  today  can  be  called 

great,  but  not  happy,  since  our  world  is  surrounded  by  dangers 

never  before  known.  In  the  relation  of  man  to  nature,  within 

nature  itself  and  what  in  ourselves  is  still  nature,  a  crisis 

arose  whose  consequences  are  splitting  mankind  into  camps 

hostile  to  each  other  and  endangering  all  life.  We  are  not 

inclined  to  believe  this,  although  some  fears  are  becoming 

reality  and  some  of  the  events  to  come  are  easily  foreseeable. 

It  is  one  of  thS  visible  outcomes  of  this  reality  that  most  of 

us  lack  the  psychological  ability  to  see  things  in  their 

drastic  matter  of  fact  state,  and  this  means  the  lack  of 

readiness  for  defence  and  rescue.  Short-sighted  group  egoism 

blocks  the  roads  and  paralyses  or  prevents  comprehensive 

actions.  So  efforts  to  stop  the  approaching  disaster  are 

becoming  ineffective.  That  is  what  brought  thinkers  to  the 

eerie  conclusion  that  mankind  has  no  future. 

Here,  nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  undertaken  to  clear  up 

s 

problems  by  description  and  analysis,  to  dicover  connections 
between  them,  to  examine  possibilities  and  to  find  solutions. 
Realistic  answers,  however,  to  so  complicated  a  situation 
can  be  neither  pleasant  nor  cheap.  There  can  be  no  offer  of 
comprehensive  solutions  acceptable  to  all,  since  it  has  to 


II 

face  powerful  resistance  stemming  from  opposing  interests. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  many  people  still  sane  enough 
to  see  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  its  ruthless 
totality.  They  understand  that  selfless  efforts  and  con- 
cessions and  even  the  most  costly  sacrifices  are  required 
to  escape  the  final  catastrophe.  To  these,  the  ones  who 
evaluate  life  higher  than  its  single  values,  phenomena 
and  attributes,  I  want  to  speak  through  this  essay.  It  is 
a  memorandum  submitted  to  all  thinking  people,  particularly 
to  those  who  bear  the  greatest  responsibilities  and  are  in 
a  position  to  contribute  really  to  the  prevention  of 
the  cataclysm. 

In  our  divided  world  it  is  understandable  that  every 
book  dedicated  to  questions  of  our  time  is  suspect  of 
partiality.  It  is  particularly  a  way  of  thinking  and  writing 
neither  in  the  conventional  political  spirit  nor  in  the  usual 

phraseology  that  might  raise  this  mistrust.  The  reader,  how- 

n 

ever,  who  really  reads  my  non-doc  triftl  speaking-out  will  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  independently  the  independence  of  my 
judgement.  Rewcue  from  the  nuclear  disaster  and  from  all  dangers 
of  extermination  is  the  goal;  other  considerations  had  to  be, 
and  are,  secondary  to  it. 

This  most  practical  goal  and  the  ways  to  it  necessitate 
limiting  the  essentially  philosophical  discourse  to  themes 
directly  connected  with  it.  So  results  about  man  as  about 
existence  and  cognition  and  further  questions  arising  beyond 
the  fundamental  precondition  of  rescue  have  to  be  reserved 
to  a  later  book. 


Ill 

Before  I  finished  writing  this  one,  some  good  omina 
appeared.  In  several  countries,  authors  obviously  independent 
of  each  other  and  of  myself  expressed  strikingly  similar 
views  on  the  present  time  and  on  the  future.  And  two 
important  governments  revised  their  population  policies 
as  if  they  would  have  adopted  principles  recommended  here. 

This  book  should  neither  alarm  nor  encourage  delusive 
feelings  of  safety.  It  should  remove  illusions  and  con- 
tribute to  unraveling  of  conscience  and  consciousness.  It 
is  an  initiative  towards  some  fundamental  revisions.  It 
should  help  to  bring  divided  people  to  action  for  the 
unique  common  sake. 

United  action  will  lead  to  Co-existence,  the  prerequisite 
to  Existence,  which  is  the  goal  of  this  effort.  It  will  be 
achieved  if  it  becomes  the  goal  of  comprehensive  efforts 
of  our  generation.  Go-existence  on  earth,  rather  than 
exploration  of  other  celestial  bodies,  will  bring  the  human 
race  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  possibilities. 
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I 

DECAY  OF  MAN  IN  THl  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
Nan  and  Nature  Today 

Let  us  start  with  one  of  those  events  that,  although 
irrelevant  in  themselves,  have  significance  as  symptoms  when 
they  allow  us  an  insight  into  a  whole  civilization. 

At  a  garden  party,  recently,  everyone  showed  clearly  that 
he  seldom  spent  his  time  in  such  an  environment.  There 
they  were  not  at  home. 

It  was  a  minor  occurence,  indeed,  when  a  harmless  bug 
flew  toward  the  normally  made  up  and  a  little  fatty,  not 
unintelligent  face  of  a  middle-aged  lady.     Her  reaction  was 
a  shrinking  movement  of  defence,  fright,  disgust,  an  inartic- 
ulate cry  for  help,  embitterment  about  the  indifference  of  the 
others,  enraged  abhorrence  of  the  intruder  who,  all  of  a 
sudden,  had  crashed  a  door  of  this  world  of  course, 

belonged  exclusively  to  her  and  her  equals.     This  rather  complic- 
ated process  which  took  place  during  less  than  a  second,  became 
an  indicator  of  our  present  condition. 

For  countless  people  would  have  behaved,  though  less 


entirely  alienated  element,   Nature  in  all  its  forms,  appears 
uninvited  in  the  realm  of  their  artificial  existence,  disturb- 
ing, or  even  offending,  just  by  its  very  pointing  to  another 
mode  of  being. 

Thus  these  people  fear  and  hate  Nature.     Should  we  not 


drastically, 


and  they  do  so,  when  that 


m 


h 

call  this  physiophobia?     It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
this  hatred  stems  from  that  fear  or  if  reciprocation, 
interaction,  should  be  assumed.     In  any  case,  the  temporally 
preceding  factor  as  well  as  the  logical  precondition  is 
alienation,  and  this  appeared  when  man  abandoned  his  world, 
fleeing  into  a  self-made  dummy  world.     This  flight  followed 
the  loss  or  the  expulsion  of  Ban's  intrinsic  law  which  is 
his  cause  and  continues  causing  other  entities  through  him; 
the  flight  also  resulted  from  the  installation  of  arbitrary 
substitutes  that  grew  up  and  became  quite  a  system.  This 
system  seems  to  have  established  an  absolute  rule  and  is 
preparing  a  deciding  offensive  against  the  remainders  of 
nature  around ,  including  the  last  leftovers  of  human  genuine- 
ness.    First  of  all,   elementary  natural  values  such  as  air 
and  light  are  at  stake. 

No  Air.  No  Light 

Yes,  the  air  we  breathe,   still  comes  from  the  atmosphere. 
An  increasingly  significant  partner,  however,  namely  industry, has 
joined  this  chief  purveyor.     Windows  are  kept  closed  and  inside 
a  substitute  of  air  is  being  inhaled  whose  regulated  humidity 
and  suitable  temperature  fool  us  excellently  out  of  the  missing 
freshness  and  the  deficiency  of  oxygen.     We  simply  get  rid  of 
the  old  habit  of  a  need  for  it.     The  outcomes  are  researched 
by  experts  who  bar  us  from  pure  air  still  more,  further  improv- 
ing our  independence  of  the  atmosphere. 


■  ■  a  .  m 
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It  is  "naturally"  etili  much  simplex  to  protect  our 
interiors  by  shades  and  curtains  from  the  unwanted  sunlight 
and  to  use  electrical  lighting  at  daytime,   too.     Against  pale- 
ness, an  ultraviolet  radiation  lamp  or  one  of  the  guaranteed 
harmless  creams  can  be  used. 

So  we  are  in  constantly  decreasing,   already  to  a  minimum 
reduced,  touch  with  the  seasons,   the  weather,  the  sun,  the  stars. 
But  does  TV  not  show  and  tell  us  enough  of  all  that?     There  is 
no  doubt,  that  an  architecture  sithout  windows  is  coming,  since 
windows  too  are  becoming  pretty  superfluous  and  almost  irksome. 

Our  transportation  system  is  not  less  helpful  as  a  forti- 
fication against  air.  It  is  just  a  transitory  phase  that  from 
our  home$  to  the  car$  and  vice  versa,  we  have,  anyway^,  to  walk 
and  to  expose  our  lungs  to  the  atmosphere. 

A  Hunted  Fugitive 

That  flight  is  not  our  only  one,  for  we  are  fleeing  in 
several  directions  simultaneously,  from  existence  around  us 
and  from  existence  within  us.     At  the  same  time  we  hunt  our 
goals,  our  real  and  our  imaginary  ones,  as  hastily  as  we  are 
running  away  from  what  seems  to  persecute  us.  Theoretically, 
we  should  have  much  more  time  than  our  ancestors  had,  since 
we  possess  the  machines  which  are  supposed  to  do  our  work  for 
us.     Yet  we  have  far  less  time  than  people  eger  had,  for  we, 
both  laborers  and  idlings,  are  filling  the  time  at  our  disposal 
with  all  that  we  need  for  our  flight.     Or  more  precisely,  this 
filling  ensues  almost  automatically,  without  our  active  assist- 
ance. A  host  of  filling  material  is  here,  all  those  things 
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gathered,  push  each  other  and  ourselves,  force  their  way. 
Nobody  knows  who  invited  and  let  them  in,  or  when  they  appeared 
or  where  they  came  from.     If  we  ask  them  for  their  names,  they 
call  themselves  business,  competition,  duties,  interests, 
property,  profit,  worries,  intrigues,  dangers,  conflicts;  but 
they  use  also  nicer  make-ups,  such  as  responsibility,  religion, 
fatherland,  family,  party,   studies,   career,  profession,  pleasure, 
sport,  art,  love.     In  a  hurry  we  still  have  time  enough  to  preach 
and  to  read  about  relaxation,   this  reading  being  done,  of  course, 
with  the  just  learned  method  of  speed-reading.  Phantoms  encircle, 
besiege  us.     We  knew  many  of  their  faces  long  ago,  while  others 
are  masked,   so  that  we  don't  recognize  them. 

To  Be.  to  Have,  to  Buy 

Our  mental  changes  are  outcomes  of  changed  conditions,  as 
our  departure  from  the  foundations;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
our  thinking  which  causes  those  deplorable  changes,  or,  at  least, 
stands  them  without  resistance.     The  medium  that  shows  these 
deep-reaching  processes  most  clearly,  is  our  very  being  and  the 
mode  of  our  present  behaviour  in  it. 

To  Have  is  more  highly  Bvalua^bed  than  to  Be,  yet  Buying  is 
more  highly  appraised  than  Having.     Manufacturer  and  merchant 
are  luckier  than  they^dreamed  of  being,  for  they  succeed  in 
selling  you  what  you  have  anyway.     When  comparing  your  own  goods 
with  the  especially  produced  and  so  emphatically  recommended 
merchandise , you  can't  help  preferring  the  latter  for  some  un- 
known,  but  supposable  advantages.     To  begin  with,   the  purchase 
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certifies  your  power,  thus  offering  you  t+w  satisfaction 
inversely  proportional  to  the  number  of  those  who  can  afford 
it.     So  we  are  sinking  into  a  kind  of  primitivity  which  has 
a  negative  sign.     It  is  notw        the  early  primitiveness ,  but 
a  late  one. 

For  in  a  long  roundabout  way  we  have  come  back  into  the 
state  of  the  herd.     In  the  light  of  *  comprehensive  research  on 
ebmaHfe  the  motives  of  all  actions,  none  of  the  past  periods  of 
history  would  have  as  saddening  a  look  as  our  time  in  which 
almost  everything  could  be  explained  as  an  imitation  or  as  a 
result  of  the  sufficiently  known  laws  of  mass  psychology,  in- 
cluding the  ambition  to  bs  original  or,  at  least,  different. 
Fashions  in  themselves  are  certainly  not  traits  of  the  present 
time,  but,  so  to  speak,  a  timeless  characteristic  uf  all  times, 
a  stable  expression  of  ephemeral  states  of  society.     Yet  the 
extremely  uncritical  way  in  which  masses  follow  various  allure- 
ments,  slogans,  instigations  and  boomings,  even  the  most  sense- 
less and  irresponsible  or  directly  destructive  ones,  is  one 
of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  our  time. 

Instead  of  many  details,  one  sample  will  do.     It  shows 
in  dazzling  brightness  a  particular  self-negation  that  reflects 
a  society.     It  is  a  fashion, supposedly  invented  in  Paris, 
called  Poor  Boy.     The  jeunesse  doree     seBms  to  get  weary  of 
the  host  of  its  unceasingly  changing  and  mostly  purchasable 
pleasures  and,  after  all,   even  of  its  very  richness.  What 
looks  worn  out,  shabby,  patched,  ragged,  is  now  being  sold  and 
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used  instead  of  elegance  or  combined  with  it,  as  if  fashion 

was  going  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  more  than  always  return 

to  itself,  that  it  is  able  to  invent  something.     Such  experiments, 

however,  were  also  performed  in  the  ltith  century,  and  more 

tastefully,  although  without  a  satirical  overtone,  without  a 

hostile  attitude  of  a  society  toward  itself. 

With  that  phenomenon,  in  some  degree, the  recent  preference 
for  pretty  unvenerable  antiquity  also  goes  together,  the  pre- 
dilection >a  for  household  stuff  which  is  neither  thousands  nor 
hundreds,  but  just  tens  of  years  old.     The  shapes  of  new  re- 
quisites, too,  are  not  seldom  hired  from  theatrical  masquerade, 
taken  from  the  obsolete,  not  from  the  ancient,  as,   e.g.  a 
telephone  brought  down  from  the  attic.     Also,  electric  lamps 
have  for  some  years  imitated  those  designed  for  petroleum.  More 
or  less  convincing  is  the  style  of  shabbiness  in  picture- 
frames  made  of  worm-eaten  wood.     They  are  supposed  to  confer 
character  on  paintings;  that  is  right,  for  why  should  they  be 
entirely  devoid  of  character?     Yet  smart  industrialists  took 
advantage  of  this  demand,  too;  they  know  how  to  manufacture 
the  worm-holes  with  a  faithfulness  that  outworms  the  best 
wood-eaters • 

What  Does  the  Machine  Intend? 

To  the  decreasing  power  of  man  corresponds  the  increasing 
power  of  the  machine.     Once  it  was  regarded  as  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  industry, as     both  its  slave  and  queen,  yet  this  is  fee* 
an  old  myth,  i.e.  from  the  times  previous  to  193U.     In  his  home, 
the  technocrat  of  thosB  days  enjoyed  friendlier  impressions 
and  happenings  than  in  his  factory  and  business  where  he  was 
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just  a  servant  of  phenomena  as  factual  as  impersonal.  Yet 
since  then,   not  only  has  the  home  become  a  power  house  »n  in 
miniature,   but  the  other  machines,   the  ruling  ones^attained 
perfection  undreamt  of,  leaving  far  behind  the  old  limits  of 


to  them,   such  as  logics  and  psychology.     This  latter  subject 
is  obviously  the  bridge-head  designed  to  render  possible  the 
advance  into  the  intrinsic  world  of  man, which  for  himself  is 
still  far  from  being  without  mysteries.     As  that  simple  infra- 
red cell  silently  pushes  forward  into  the  macrocosm  to  investig- 
ate the  temperature  of  a  celestial  body,   so  shall  ths  non-being 
beings  penetrate  the  innermost  microcosm,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  puzzles  and  mysticism.     5o  the  time  is  over  when  man 
mulled  over  the  machine  one-sidedly  and  haughtily,  to  improve 
it.     Today,   he  is  rather  the  object  that  the  machine  masters, 
bince  he  accepted  the  offer  of  its  services,  he  sank  into  hope- 
less dependence.     Here  and  there  he  still  ventures  to  compete 
with  its  superiority  which,  however,  results  not  only  in  lower 
prices,   but  bit  by  bit  also  in  higher  quality.     Where  the 
competition  between  the  boss-slaves  of  the  machine  is  increas- 


without  it,  all  the  stuff  would  be  lost. 

tasier,   freer  life  was  once  the  means;   happiness  of  man 
was  the  end.     Yet  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,   and  because  of 
its  unexpected  duration,  the  unattained  end  sinks  into  oblivion. 
Then  it  is  as  if  easier  life  had  become  the  end.     With  it, 


their  competence  and  conquering  realms  originally  quite  strange 


ingly  brutal,   the  metal  hands 
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however,  the  process  of  forgetting  and  confusing  recurs,  and 
the  means  that  were  to  have  led  to  the  disappeared  end,  act 
themselves  the  end's  abandoned  part. 

Consumer  malqrl  lui 

Television  makes  us  short-sighted.     This  applies  not  only 
to  the  weakening  of  our  physical  eyes,  for  the  unceasing  enter- 
tainment,  composed  of  a  fateful  mixture  of  ruthless  stimulations, 
swallows  our  leisure  time,  deprives  us  of  our  own  activity,  and 
normal  productivity,  degrades  us  to  a  mere  receptive  organ. 
Because  of  the  quantity  and  duration  of  the  impressions  crammed 
into  us  we  do  not  notice  how  our  mental  lift    grows  poor,  how 
this  taking-in  ego  shrinks,  fades  away.     Once  broken  down,  this 
always  full  and  never  exhausted  apparatus  could  let  us  become 
aware  of  our  condition.     But  even  if  no  other  replaces  it 
immediately,  our  masochism  reacts  on  its  chronic  sadism,  because 
when  missing  the  chronica*  expulsion  and  consumption  of  our 
inner  life,  we  find  everything  stale  and  boring.     Our  immensely 
increasing  emptiness  yawns  at  us. 

What  is  offered  us  apart  from  programs,  we  are  accustomed 
to  accept  as  a  necessary  evil,   since  hardly  anyone  would  enjoy 
advertising  in  itself.     It  happens,  however,   unconsciously  or 
semi-consciousiy ,   that  we  let  these  unwanted  advertisements  rob 
us  of  our  freedom  and  push  us  into  involuntary  actions.  And 
it  is  not  TV  only,  but  radio,   press  and  all  means  of  propa- 
ganda that  act  together.     TU  is  but  the  strongest  exponent  of 
this  power;  it  brings  us  into  a  particularly  defenceless  situation. 
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The  competition,   still  called  free,  imprisons  its 
participents  no\  less  despotically  than  it  keeps  us  in  its 
claws.     The  competitors  must  produce  much,  more,  still  more, 
they  have  to  get  rid  of  all  their  products,  and  we  have  to 
buy,   buy,   buy.     To  knock  down  the  remainders  of  our  logic, 
the  prewar  type  of  advertising  expert  would  no  longer  do. 
!->ince  we  are  overstocked  anyway  with  better  or  as  bad  goods, 
the  old  assurance  that  the  new  goods  must  be  the  best,*  cannot 
persuade  us  to  spend  money  on  obviously  superfluous  purchases. 
Now  all  the  knowledge  of  psychologists  has  to  be  mobilized 
to  invent  irresistible  tricks.     with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
we  have  to  pounce  upon  the  new  offer.     IsnUhat  ne-t  it?  Isn't 
it  f*e*  what  we  had  longed  for?     Now  an  end  to  our  need  has 
come,  if  not  the  end  of  all  our  troubles.     The  very  material 
of  this  30  long  dreamed  of  synthetic  rug,  tfcet  in  none  of 
our  reveries  was  as  perfect,  will  solve  our  embarrassing 
problems,  its  very  color  being  a  warrant  of  cloudless  bliss. 
The  joy  of  life  embodied  in  the  new  product  and  the  guaranteed 
domestic  paradise  make  it  extremely  easy  and  even  self-understood 
to  throw  out  the  old  rugs.     This  applies  to  all  still  pretty 
new  looking  articles  that  have  to  give  way  to  the  really  new 
ones.     Through  our  triumphal  gate  they  come  in;  through  a  less 
elegant  exit  they  go  into  the  backyard  and  the  garbage.  Since 
there  is  nobody  unfamiliar  with  this  insane  orbit,  the  hired 
psychologists  have  to  make  use  of  their  refined  knowledge  of 
the  unconscious.     Little  known  samples  are  the  pictures  that 
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appear  just  for  a  split-second,   so  that  they  reach  b&v  our 
sub-logical  sphere;  from  there,  however,  they  are  being 
transformed  into  reality  directly,   as  it  goes  with  post- 
hypnotic actions,   without  any  intermediate  resistance. 

In  corresponding  commercial  fields,  women  and  children 
are  made  allies.     Within  the  family,  an  analogous  competition 
is  being  evoked  and  the  victor  gets  his  booty,  to  enjoy  it 
until,  owing  to  new  allurements,  his  disgust  with  it  and  his 
urge  to  do  away  with  it,  is  stronger  than  his  desire  ever 
was. 

Yet  the  strongest  of  all  the  tendencies  favourable  to 
this  overproduction  which  surpasses  the  requirements  many 
times,  is  imitation.     It  is  originally  one  of  the  old  herd 
instincts  masked  in  modern  social  ambitions  and ^lthougn^ in 
the  individual  consciousness  rof looted  as  a  series  of  one- 
sided actions,  multitudinously  mutual.     One  purchases  what 
neighbors  already  possess  or  one  wants  to  anticipate  them. 
The  starving  self-respect,  that  has  every  year  anew  to  get  a*t/ie 
fattening  diet        the  newest  car  models,  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  symptoms  of  devaluation  of  man  and  society. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  systematic  overproduction 
has  so  far  been  inconsistent  and  has  caused  difficulties  for 
itself.     By  using,  and  partly  also^manuf acturing^  durable 

Lma   -s. 

materials,  industry  dragged  along  a  heritage \senseless,  si»ce 
long  e-g-e.     In  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars  some 
highly  industrialized  countries  became,   so  to  speak,  seriously 
progressive,  but  in  more  conservative  regions,  the  public 
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only  tolerated  the  infiltration  of  those  ephemeral  materials 
with  reluctance  andmockery.     Only  manufacture  for  the  un- 
concealed purpose  of  its  being  quickly  thrown  away  assured 
a  consumption  adequate  to  the  quantity  of  wares  that  were, 
and  had  to  be,   produced.     The  difference  between  the  prog- 
ressivity  of  the  penny  materials  and  the  weightiness  of 
more  solid  ones  on  which  tie     programless  and  therefore  always 
yielding  public  not  too  stubbornly  insisted,  dwindled  faster 
after  the  middle  of  the  century.     Toys,   e.g.,  as  well  as  some 
office  supplies,   had  always  been  consumed  rapidly,  while  other 
goods  offered  to  conservatism  a  better  shelter.  Tactically, 


it  was  an  excellent  idea  in  favour  of  the  progressive  party  to 
expose  recent  Experiments  #o-r  ladies'  fashions  made  of  paper  to 
the  dazzling  light  of  a  well  planned  and  pretty  aggressive 
propaganda,  moreover,   to  proclaim  paper  for  clothing  in  general 
as  a  vision  of  a  wonderful  future,   designed  to  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  all  of  us.     At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  smart 
project  to  have  paper  crash  the  gates  of  a  fortress  of  wood 
and  metal,  the  domain  of  furniture.     If  the  new  business  should 
displace  the  old  at  least  partly,  new  conquests  will  fallow 
irresistibly.     With  the  maintenance  of  furniture,  moving  and 
similar  troubles,  people  have  had  to  waste  precious  time  long 
enough.     The  new  merchandise  that  not  only  can,  but  must,  be 
thrown  out  quickly,  because  it  is  as  short-lived  as  newspaper, 
will  soon  hold  its  consumer  in  strong  hands.     He  will  be  its 
tool,   supposedly  an  easy-going  one.     He  will  buy  and  remove 
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it  permanently,  but  not  in  person.     He  will  just  pay,  since  the 
furniture  will  be  taken  from,   and  brought  into,   the  beloved  home 
of  the  subscriber,   regularly  and  automatically. 

Degeneration  of  Sex 

Our  intreasing  distance  from  the  natural  resources  makes 
it  understandable  that  "we"  degenerate  more  and  more.  Decadence 
and  revival  of  our  erotic  health  are  traceable  back  to  antiquity 
which  was  full  of  incest,  sodomy,  sadism,  prostitution  and 
homosexuality,  while  its  art,  correspondingly,  overflowed  with 
pornographic  tendencies.     The  question  of  what  these  actually 
are,  newly  getting  into  the  headlines  again,   should  at  last  be 
withdrawn  from  the  claws  of  both  obscure  reactionaries  and 
dirty  profiteers. 

Human  libido  or  sexuality  with  all  its  mental  outcomes, 
from  primitive  Lros  to  the  sublime  one,  is,   as  nobody  could 
help  confirming,  uniquely  abundant  as  a  creative  motive.  This 
very  fact  sufficiently  demonstrates  its  full  raison  d'etre, 
no  less  than  that  of  religious  and  any  other  motives.  Here, 
however,  we  face  a  difference  between  Lros  and  Lros.  The  fair- 
ness of  sexual  art  is  undeniable  in  the  same  measure  as  it 
reflects  the  emotional  life  of  the  creative  person  or,   at  least, 
his  yearnings  and  their  imagined  fulfilments.     Y«t  it  is  unfair 
and  in  some  circumstances  even  criminal  if  done  without  one's 
own  emotions,  just  designed  to  incite  the  urge  of  others  or  to 
sell  them  sham  satisfaction.     The  twisted  and  clasped  couples 
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sculptured  on  the  Dlack  Pagoda  at  Konarak  in  uriL.sa  are  an 
honor  to  Indian  art,   no  less  than  the  pre-classic  and  classic 
nudes  of  the  Greeks  immortalize  the  Hellenic  affection  for  the 
harmonious  creation  of  nature.     But  some  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
sculptures  of  Aphrodite,   resp>  Venus,   are  the  first  to  move 
to  the  other  side.     There,   some  not  less  skillful,   though  less 
clean,  masters  stimulate  fetishism  or  pygophilia,  offering  to 
the  consumed  consumer  the  merchandise  demanded  or  stirring  up 
by  their  offer  a  but  half-existing  demand.     When  well  camouf- 
laged, this  pornographic  tendency  is  not  too  easily  discoverable. 
In  the  best  periods  of  the  historical  cultures  it  appeared 
but  sporadically,  finding  its  actually  fertile  soil  in 
conditions  of  rottenness,   as  in  the  Rococo. 

Only  in  drastic  casesj^4  the  difference  i&  obvious;  in 
general,  it  not  only  looks  complicated,  but  is  is.     The  rather 
hypertrophied  erotism  conspicuous  in  many  Japanese  paintings 
and  prints  is  not  just  a  business;   it  is  at  the  same  time 
justified  by  elementariness  and  genuineness,  and  therefore  an 
honest  art.     In  the  '..est,   such  dualistic  characters  ere  numerous, 
adding  to  our  duty  of  examining  each  individual  case  thoroughly. 

The  artistic  reflections  of  unhealthy  sexuality  prepare  us 
for  facing  the  problem  i*r  itself  which  is  one  of  the  questions 
of  our  century.     Psychoanalysis  and  similar  therapies  have  in- 
deed not  existed  for  long,   and  they  themselves  produce  abundant 
proofs  of  their  necessity;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  improbable 
that  in  the  past  people  were  in  need  of  them  to  the  same  extent. 
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It  can  be  assumed  that  the  average  individual,  as  well  as 
society,  was  far  less  cooroded  by  neuroses  and  other  nervous 
and  mental  disorders  than  today.     This  extent  of  sexual  path- 
ology is  undoubtedly  a  lamentable  privilege  of  the  present 
time. 

When  abandoning  indirect  indicators  and  approaching  direct 
criteria,  we  face  the  question  why  both  bloody  sex  crimes  end 
the  frequent  more  or  less  bloodlessly  committed  rapes  are  far 
more  usual  than  ever.     Let  us  first  note  that  they  constitute 
a  part  of  the  general  criminality  which,  compared  with  the  past, 

La* 

is  8-FFp**ay  horribly  multiplied.     Circumstances  such  as  the  fant- 
astic number  of  private  cars,  certainly  contribute  to  this 
phenomenan,  since  they  offer  crime  countless  chances  and  stimuli. 
Yet  the  crucial  point  lies  again  in  psychological  data.     In  the 
minds  of  people  of  today,  criminality  plays  a  considerably 
different  part;  its  most  characteristic  expression  is  the  cult 
of  violence.     Thus  in  its  wide  range,  sexual  forcibleness  is  a 
particularly  frequent  variety.       That  its  victims  are  mostly  de- 
fenseless ones,  also  children  and  teen-agers,  is  not  a  token  of 
our  generation.     But  the  immense  frequency  seems  to  be  connected 
with  e  feature  of  numberless  contemporaries,  i.e.  their  degenera- 
tive self-evaluation. 

For-,,  he  who  uses  the  physical  contact  with-  his  person  in 
order  to  cause  disgrace,  devaluation,   degradation,  damage  or 
destruction  of  the  partner,   gives  utterance  not  just  to  sedistic 
depravity,  but  to  deeply  negative  self-evaluation.     He  defines 
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himself,   also  without  full  awareness  of  this  fact,   as  a  non- 
value  whose  very  touch  is  an  insult  and  results,  infectionlike, 
in  further  non-value.     Increasing  consciousness  leads  proport- 
ionally to  additional  hatred  of  the  causing  or  triggering 

a 

factor.     It  is  the  craving  to  punish  that  person  for  the  im- 
possibility %of  obtainiiijhis ,  or  her,  voluntary  love,   the  revenge 
of  the  aggressor  for  his  lack  of  ability  to  love  or  for  his 
feeling  of  such  a  disability.     The  premium  of  satisfaction  ob- 
tained from  sexual  torture  or  murder  is  therefore  mainly  ret- 
ribution, forced  settlement  of  a  debt. 

Aberration  of  the  instinct  need  not  necessarily  lead  to 
murder  when  stemming  from  the  common  source.     The  bulk  of 
the  sexual  life  within  modern  civilization  is  plagued  by  less 
grave  disturbances  in  which,  however,   sexual  criminality  is 
rooted  as  well.     Frequent  utterances  that  are  considered  harm- 
less or  funny,  point  to  a  widely  accepted  interpretation  by 
which  the  male  love  organ  appears  in  the  role  of  a  weapon.  This 
repeatedly  discovered  and  confirmed  mass  phenomenon  to  which  a 
female  counter-part  might  correspond,  ought  not  just  to  warn, 
but  to  lead  to  comprehensive  efforts  for  healing  within  the 
existing  institutions  and  in  speciall^new  ones.     A  method 
should  be  established.   Its  starting  point  must  be  to  make 
conscious,  respectively,  to  become  conscious,  of  the  disturbance. 
The  best  way  to  full  awareness  and  the  first  step  to  health 
would  be  confrontation  with  the  primordial,   natural  love 
function. 

Of  what  did  people  feel  ashamed  ^ewce,  of  what  are  they 
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ashamed  today?     In  the  6th  century  A.D.,  Procopioa  said, 
astonishingly  enough,   that  he  was  &ftbamed  of  having  a  body. 
This  curious  abhorrence  of  his  own  nature  stems  probably  from  an 
ancient  Mesopotamian  tradition  which  in  its  turn  might  originated 
in  a  neolithic  ideology,  while  its  later  echoes  resound  in 
some  documents  of  ancient  Judaism.     It  was  its  concept  that 
Christianity  inherited,  not  the  positive  Hellenic  attitude 
to  the  body.     From  its  Jewish  heritage,  Christianity  then 
arrived  at  the  frightful  formula  of  Procopius,  not  only  within 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  but  also  in  the  medieval  West.     As  some 
traits  of  Gothic  art  show,  there  appeared  opposite  trends 
that  later  triumphed  in  the  Renaissance. 

Those  old  antithetical  powers,  however,   are  today  opposed 
by  a  third  factor.     People  are  ashamed  of  all  that  they  call 
romanticism;  mostly  they  name  it  so  for  no  reason,  for  it  is 
a  fancy,  a  creed,   and  first  of  all  love  that  they  call  by 
that  ridiculing  name.     The  terminology  of  drunkards,  prostitutes 
and  many  more  or  less  dBStructive-minded  semi-intellectuals 
is  approximately  the  same,   as  if  all  of  them  were  anxious 
to  treat  each  other  and  themselves  with  contempt.     That  any- 
thing could  be  holy  to  them  has  become  one  of  the  many  humorless 
jokes.     The  main  motives  ^-forthis  behaviour  towards  the  awe* 
are  evidently  sadistic,  as  the  expectation  end  the  challenge 
for  the  corresponding  reaction  are  masochistic. 

One  would  be  ashamed  of  being  ashamed,  if  anything  of  such 
feelings  were  still  preserved.     Two  American  physicians,  a  man 
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and  a  lady  doctor,  who  wbxb  preparing  a  serious  medical  book 
about  human  behavior  -a*  4^e  sexual  intercourse,   started  their 
observations  with  male  and  female  prostitutes,   but  recognized 
soon  that  they  had  evaluated  their  contemporaries  wrongly  when 
considering  other  participants  unavailable  because  of  their 
supposed  restrictions  and  scruples.     For  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
periments became  known,  they  drew  crowds  of  couples  from  all 
social  classes,  also  married  people;  everything  worked  excellent- 
ly,  and  nobody  paid  attention  to  the  staff  or  to  movie  cameras. 

Yet  beneath  the  layer  that  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  age 
so  over-clearly ,  something  else  must  be  hidden,  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  the  masses  of  converts  and  penitents  of  both  series 
who  one  day  find  their  lives  insipid  and  join  religious  commun- 
ities or  radical  parties.  It  may  be  surprising  that  joining 
organizations  of  professional  criminals  belongs  to  the  same 

category.     The  common  denominator  is  the  strong  desire  for 

is 

tfomething  missing  in  the*  hollow  society,  the  thirst  for  together- 
ness.    Those  gangsters  who  sneer  at  any  ethical  value,  spending 
their  days  and  nights  together,  may  unexpectedly  feel  a  strange 
loneliness  which  keeps  growing  untilyy intolerable.  This  type  as 
well  as  the  aiwa-ys  lonely  one  who  is  unable  to  join  other  more 
or  less  closed  communities,  is  often  easily  qccepted  in  the 
sphere  of  crime.     In  these  alliances  which, despite  their  internal 
bloody  feuds ,are  incomparably  coherent,   that  painful  loneliness 
is  abolished.     An  extremely  risky  life  of  persecuting  and  being 
persecuted  seems  to  produce  a  grotesque  experience  of  safety. 
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Narcotics 

This  layer  of  the  elemental  beneath  the  trivial,  however, 
erupts  relatively  seldom,  i.e.  in  cases  comparable  to  dissidents 
or  sectarians  who  abandon  a  mighty  church.     The  majority  lives 
with  pleasures  without  satisfaction,  first  of  all  with  sex 
without  love.     Yet  time  rushes  away  and  many  see  life  fading 
without  an  outcome.     They  need  substitutes  for  its  dumped  or 
never  attained  values,   or,   more  precisely,   a  substitute  for  the 
unattainable  reality.     Thus  addiction  is  not  a  flight  from 
reality,  but  from  one  irreality  into  another.     The  addict  just 
changes  an  unpleasant  for  a  pleasant  one.     And  as  he  is  used 
to  getting  the  merchandise  and  to  paying  later  or  by  instal- 
ments, he  enjoys  also  the  narcotic  irreality,  the  artificial 
euphoria,  without  much  thinking  of  the  bill  later  due,  to  be 
paid  from  the  store  of  his  health,  also  by  instalments,  so 
that  until  the  end  much  time  is  left.  The  victim  purposely 
overlooks  the  striking  contradiction  between  the  exclusivity 
of  its  unmasked  egoism  shaking  off  all  social  responsibility, 
and  the  self-abolition  of  this  egoism  by  destruction  of  life. 

Drugs  were  also  one  of  the  plagues  of  earlier  centuries, 
especially  of  the  past  one,   so  that  in  themselves  they  da  not 
characterize  ours.     iMor  is  it  a  decisive  feature  of  our  age 
that  the  dimensions  of  production  and  trade  still  increase, 
particularly  in  southeastern  Asia,   and  that  new  and  newest 
intoxicants  emerge  and  usability  of  every-dey  materials  as 
narcotics  is  being  discovered.     g  specific  unlikeness  to  the  past 
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aroue  in  tho  West  before  mighty  commercial  interests  inter- 

fered.    They  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  deep  psychological 
weakness  of  the  masses,   and  still  more  of  that  of  the  intellig- 
entsia,  and  to  manufacture  artificially  a  mass  movement  that 
left  the  old  hiding  places,  *«*w*§«d  an  ideology  or,  in  any 
case,  a  phraseology,  a  bombastic  twaddle.  The  leaders,  epigones 
of  the  old  Boheme,  appear  shamelessly  in  public,  using  well 
designed  and  multiform  means  of  pressure  and  in  an  almost  legal 
status  managing  foul  performances,  in  order  to  enlarge  still 
more  the  already  rapidly  growing  and  tremendously  big  business. 
Smuggling  and  trade  -is  shared  by  the  not  too  fastidious  paws 
of  organized  crime  and  the  sick  hands  of  the  tightly  locked 
victims  of  its  blackmail  system.  Other  associates  are  delicate 
poets  and  poetesses  and  various  artista  whose  entire  talents, 
however,  don't  reach  up  to  those  of  the  late  window  dressers; 
although  the  LSD  and  marijuana  agents  stubbornly  pretend  that 
their  drugs  multiply  creative  abilities.     It  is  a  feature  of 
our  age  that  the  most  loudly  shouting  professor  was  also  caught 
smuggling  and  that  colleagues  defend  him  heroically.  ~>uch 
apostles  know  how  to  make  of  the  putridity  a  kind  of  religion. 
It  should  be  noted  that  one  of  them  had  the  nice  idea  to  call 
LSD  the  Western  Yoga,  as  if  he  would  like  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  what  Spengler  predicted.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  either  that  the  drug  hysteria,  though 
artificially  made,  by  its  effects  grasps  human  nature  pretty 
thoroughly ^is  as  a  mass  phenomenon  synchronous  to  the  decay  of 
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religion  or  of  the  churches.     This  substitute  fcrreligion, 
still  much  more  commercial  and  more  poisonous  than  its 
specific  abuses,  thus  penetrates  a  now  emerging  and  fast 
growing  vacuum. 

To  keep  cool  about  statistical  reports  on  the  dimensions 
of  this  epidemic  is  the  more  difficult,  the  lesc  verifiable 
they  are.     Among  students,  the  elite  of  tomorrow,  the  number 
of  critical  and  resistant  characters  shrinks  rapidly.   If  it 
should  be  literally  true  that  half  universities ^are  infected, 
this  danger,  which  still  looks  far  more  peripheral  and  weaker 
than  the  three  main  dangers  of  the  century,  would  virtually 
have  to  be  considered  the  fourth  of  the  great  powers  ruthlessly 
hostile  to  us.     Yet  even  in  the  most  progressive  of  the  countries 
plagued  by  this  new  pestilence,  law  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself, 
so  that  responsible  individuals  and  authorities  are  on  the  one 
hand  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  influential  crooks  and  character- 
less newspapermen j  on  the  other  hand  there  is  still  no  practical 
means  for  protection  of  the  endangered  youth.     The  most  noxious 
person,  a  deplorable  intellectual  almost  eaten  by  the  in- 
toxicants, is  still  at  large  in  the  U.S.     Only  Jean  harchand, 
the  Canadian  immigration  minister,  did  not  let  him  in,  dis- 
regarding views  and  voices  of  professors  and  students. 

Seriously  discussing  the  shameless  recommendations  of  the 
drugs  and  the  sweetish  descriptions  of  their  effects  would  not 
have-  much  sense.     The  charming  representations  stem  mostly  from 
addicts  who  pretend  to  be  the  only  competent  judges,   unlike  the 
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paranoiacs  who  never  claim  to  be  authorities  in  research  of 
their  specialty,  or  even  the  only  competent  experts.  Let  us 
not  go  into  the  question  of  alleged  exciting  advantages  of 
these  substances;  moreover,   let  us  suppose  that  they  offer 
sensations  and  states  of  nerves  otherwise  unavailable  to 
mortals;   let  us  even  set  aside  public  health  as  well  as  the 
price  that  the  victim  necessarily  pays,   sooner  or  later.  Let 
our  question  be  that  of  the  role  of  those  pleasures  in  the 
elements  of  our  essence,  in  the  relation  of  man  to  himself;  or 
in  one  word,  the  question  of  their  meaning  for  being  itself. 

I  remember  a  conversation  between  a  pharmacist  and  his 
daughter  which  I  witnessed  involuntarily  years  ago.  He  blamed 
her  angrily:   "You  surely  took  something  to  get  so  arrogant!" 
"Oh  no,"  replied  she,   "1  can  be  arrogant,  if  I  like  to,  with- 
out taking  anything."     In  his  imagination,  pharmocology  had 
by  end  by  displaced  nature  as  the  driving  force.  He  regarded 
every  human  activity  as  an  effect  of  medicaments,  as  if  man 
would  no  more  have  his  own  functions.     Owing  to  his  profession 
and  probably  also  to  other  influences,  he  had  lost  the  notion 
of  Phvsis.     This  loss  must  have  had  disastrous  outcomes  in  his 
conduct  of  life.     He  certainly  got  into  hopeless  dependence  on 
his  pharmacy  goods,  literally  forfeiting  some  of  hiu  fundamental 
functions.     He  probably  transferred  whole  scries  of  paralyses 
also  to  others,  by  recommending  to  those  who  consulted  him, 
the  same  use  of  medicines,  in  consequence  of  which  relatively 
healthy  people  became  gradually  crippled.     It  would  have  been 
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quite  useless  to  try  to  set  him  right  by  dissuading  him  from 
such  destructive  recommendations,   since  hB  was  full  of  his 
perversities,  rigidly  unable  to  think  soundly.     In  the  entire 
psychophysical  organisms,  of  such  people,  direct  decay  t^okio^ 
place  first  in  the  very  body,  subsequently  including  the 
psychical  functions.     Analogous  material  interference  comes 
from  outside  by  the  narcotics.     The  difference  lies  in  the 
sequence,   for  narcotization  attacks  first  the  nervous  system, 
then  the  psychical  functions,  consequently  not  failing  to 
assault  the  organism  in  general.  No  less  clear  than  the  differ- 
ence is  the  common  denominator,   the  stuff  bought  for  money 
which  replaces  man's  own  functions,   in  order  to  demonstrate, 
so  to  speak,  its  superiority,   apart  from  other  conquests  of  the 
intruder  who  may  succeed  in  s  eizing  power,  pushing  the  victim 
into  partial  or  total  dependence.     For  the  alien,  the  bought 
things,  the  intrinsic,  the  non-purchasable  is  being  given  up. 
Where  average  criticism  existed,  it  used  to  be  among  the  first 
victims.     It  is  the  promptly  coming  sham  success  that  swallows 
the  critical  ability  immediately.     So  the  addict  never  notes 
that  his  experiences  are  not  his  own  and  that  he,  therefore, 
is  no  longer  he.     He  became  a  shell  of  alien  substances  and 
processes,   a  transit  station  of  the  effects  of  dynamics  put  into 
operation  in  a  commercial  laboratory.     The  alien  substances  push 
him  forward  and  backward,  press  him  down  and  up,  quiet  and 
stimulate  himj  thus  his  is  but  some  sensitive  reaction  on  what 
is  being  done  to  him  and  going  on  in  him.     Although  the  reaction 
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can  also  be  unpleasant,   it  is  mainly  pleasant,   for  otherwise 

it  could  not  have  become  his  substitute  for  that  never  suffic- 
iently developed  ago,   which,   notwithstanding,   had  existed  and 
had  been  thrown  away.     Thus  for  those  pleasures  that  for  these 
decisive  reasons  are  but  sham  pleasures,   the  victim  gives  not 
only  his  health,   but  his  essence.     Though  this  and  his  existence 
are  not  identical,  they  are  yet  inseparable. 

Medicines  and  Doctors 

Almost  everyone  who  is  not  himself  a  victim  of  -fcfcw-  drugs, 
comprehends  their  fateful  significance.     If  possessing  enough 
character,  people  keep  off  that  poorly  camouflaged  suicide. 
Yet  there  is  no  such  self-defence  against  the  medicines,  the 
products  of  one  of  world's  biggest  industries,  that  all  govern- 
ments tolerate  and,  moreover,  promote;     that  a  global  trade 
markets;  that  the  international  press  along  with  all  other  means 
of  propaganda,  and  especially  the  doctors,   recommend  as  useful 
and  even  indispensable.     We  have  to  get  used  to  medicines, 
almost  simultaneously  with  mother's  milk.  So  early  we\are 
admonished,  in  friendly  or  unfriendly  ways,  to  take  them,  until 
our  natural  resistance  is  broken  and  we  do  it,  so  to  speak, 
willingly.     Even  while  getting  sick,  our  organism  is  given  no 
peace.  Nature  has  no  chance  to  let  its  healing  powers  act.  Fills, 
drops  or  even  shots  penetrate  our  tissues,  so  when  fighting  the 
excitants  of  the  disease,  the  body  has  also  to  parry  a  chemical 
offensive.     Nevertheless,  nature  is  often  victorious,  but  not 
always.     If  the  results  are  tolerable,  they  are  usually  called 
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unsuitable  after-effects  of  a  suitable  therapy.     In  case  they 
are  too  bad,  they  can  be  ascribed  to  other  factors  or  an 
excessive  dose  can  be  held  responsible.     Sometimes,   the  results 
appear  pretty  late.  For  cancer, which  can  emerge  after  years  or 
decades,  different  causes  can  be  held  responsible.     In  single 
cases,  hardly  anybody  would  investigate  the  source,  and, 
actually,  it  seldom  enough  happens  that  this  wo go  at  all  possible. 

'Since  the  medical  school  that  gives  those  drugs  its  full 
backing,  is  for  good  reasons  credited  with  magnificent  achieve- 
ments,  especially  in  theoretical  fields  and  in  diagnostical 
practice,   it  has  to  face  -by  fox  less  criticism  and  opposition 
than  all :  other  powers'  on  earth,  including  the  spiritual  ones, 
unly  one  school  denies  stubbornly  the  justification  of  the 
dominating  medical  practice,   and  its  theoretical  foundations  as 
well,   and  bases  itself  on  other  principles,   partly  on  quite 
opposed  ones.     This  is  the  school  not  very  appropriately  called 
Naturopathy,  in  some  countries  forbidden  as  is  any  quackery, 
in  others  permitted  with  restrictions.     It  mostly  neglects 
diagnostic,  because  according  to  its  theory  of  disease, naturB 
has  the  power  of  healing  maladies  even  if  these  are  not 
etiologically  defined;  provided  that  the  patient  returns  to 
natural  conditions  of  living  and  that  nature  is  not  disturbed 
in  its  automatic  therapy.         The  therapeutic  achievements  of 
this  school  are  particularly  striking  where  the  official 
medicine  fails.     Nevertheless,  the  peculiarity  and  strength 
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of  this  system  does  not  lie  in  hualiny,  but  in  prevention,  in 
the  understanding  of  principles  of  nature  and  the  appiicatiun 
thereof  to  preservation  and  promotion  of  health.  Vegetarian 
nutrition,  particularly  that  consisting  of  uncooked  fcoits  and 
vegetables,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  essential  natural 
conditions  of  life.     The  therapy  of  this  school,  healing  without 
artificial  remedies^  thus  furthering  the  effects  of  natural 
processes,  has,  of  course,  the  best  chance  with  parsons  who 
follow  thi3  rule  of  prevention.     It  seems  to  be  right  that  no 
radical  and  consistent  vegetarian  ever  fell  ill  with  cancer. 

A  psychology  of  meuicine  has  never  been  written.     Yet  in 
order  to  assure  maximum  objectivity  to  our  conclusions,  lat  us 
sum  up  some  observations  that  could  become  the  start  of  systematic 
research. 

» e  recall  the  garden  party  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  mtrfc-t^-like  experience  of  the  lady.  Medic- 
ine too,  treats  all  non-human  children  of  nature  as  if  all  of 
them  were  conspirators  plotting  against  us;  as  if  in  no  case 
symbiosis  or  peaceful  removal  would  come  into  consideration, 
but  only  one  unceasing  extermination  war.  5o  nobody  could  help 
but  believe  that  in  the  clever  heads  of  those  who  plan  and  lead 
this  campaign,  processes  unconscious  to  them  are  also  going  on, 
bringing  them  into  a  situation  of  involuntary  hostility  to  nature. 
The  concrete  circumstance  of  their  connection  with  the  drug 
industry,  hostile  to  nature  owing  to  its  very  interests,  may 
have  a  bearing,  but  it  does  not  play  the  lead.     The  deciding 
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reasons  axe  the  already  emphasized  ones,  and  remarkable  symptoms 
add  to  this  certainty.  As  mentioned,  in  the  offices  of  modern 
physicians,  the  windows  are  closed  in  all  seasons,   and  also. in 
countries  poor  in  sun,  curtains  darken  the  rooms  and  electricity 
lights  them. 

The  principal  activity  of  surgeons  consists  in  cutting  away 
and  cutting  out,  that  of  internal  specialists  in  killing  of 
organisms  harmful  ox  considered  harmful.     These  physicians  face 
chxonically  the  question^how  these  killings  can  be  done  without 
killing  ox  damaging  the  patients*.  tt».     To  xefex  to  one  instance 
only,   the  usual  deadly  attacks  on  amoebas  can  have  the  d  esixed 
xesult  ox  can  dxive  a  paxt  of  them  into  the  livex  whexe  they 
do  much  mure  harm  than  in  the  intestine,  if  the  chemical  offens- 
ive does  not  kill  man,  too.     Naturopaths  who  are  not  eager  to 
kill,  apply,  with  amazing  success,  a  diet  that  heals  the  in- 
flamed intestinal  tissue,   so  that  it  divests  the  amoebas  of 
their  conditions  of  life  and  forces  them  to  emigrate,  not  to 
immigrate  into  the  liver.  That  the  ruling  school  does  not  have 
such  ideas  which  most  plainly  suggest  themselves,  is  explicable 
only  by  fear  of  nature  and  hostility  to  it. 

The  behaviour  of  the  school  so  largely  recognized  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  bold  forging  ahead  into  the  unknown  and  rigidly 
orthodox  ^yy-t/L^U^yK       logical  and  simple  revisions  which* 
howovce^  require  fearless  self-examination. 
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The  strongest  support  given  to  this  inconsistent  profes- 
sion comes  from  the  widespread  belxef  that  one  has  no  choice 
and  depends  upon  physicians,  although  many  of  them  are  chronic- 
ally sick  and  unable  to  help  their  own  families,  or  even 
harmful  to  them. 

As  if  popular  thinking  would  like  to  take  revenge  on  the 
doctors  for  this  dependence,  criticism  finds  a  way  out  in  a 
host  of  jokesAwhlch  mostly  stem  from  reality,  though  often 
undergoing  slight  alterations.     A  tragic  story  by  Reuter  re- 
ported from  Buenos  Aires  illustrates  this: 

A  man  came  into  a  hospital  for  the  removal  of  an  inflam- 
mation and  deformation  of  a  big  toe  (hallux  valgus).  For  fear 
of  the  pain  the  patient  asked  for  narcosis,   and  this  led, 
according  to  the  daily  "El  Mundo",   to  a  heart  attack.  The 
doctors  resuscitated  the  man  by  heart  massage  and  placed  him 
in  an  oxygen  tent,  where,  however,  his  stomach  contracted  and 
then  burst,  which  brought  about  peritonitis,  the  usually  fatal 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  abdominal  cavity. 


After  further  treatment,  when  ^transported  on  a  stretcher,  he 
fell  down,  broke  a  leg  and  a  collarbone  and  his  heart  suffered 
still  more  harm  which  required  tracheotomy,  opening  of  the 
windpipe.     With  tubes  in  his  stomach  and  in  his  windpipe,  with 
one  leg  in  a  cast  and  one  arm  in  a  sling,  his  big  toe  was  still 
unchanged. 

He  who  is  a  little  bit  acquainted  with  chemistry  and  with 
the  appliances  of  the  diverse  categories  and  methods  of  anes- 
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thesia,  will  not  find  such  a  case  fantastic  at  all,  but  rather 
wonder  why  such  s  eries  of  mishaps  almost  never  occurs.  Medicine, 
however,  has  no  reason  for  proudly  pointing  to  the  low  number 
of  fatalities  caused  by  the  anesthesia  and  f or emphaaizwgthat 
less  than  10^  of  all  operations  issue  in  death.     This  is  all 
the  more  true  since  these  statistics  are  based  on  the  immediate 
outcomes  only,  not  on  later  or  much  later  ones. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  the  depend- 
ence on  the  doctors  is  a  frequent  form  of  inertia.     It  is 
much  easier  to  pay  for  a  treatment  carried  out  by  others  than 
to  take  care  of  one's  own  health,  as,   e.g.  by  daily  gymnastics. 
In  order  to  be  operated  on,  the  patient  need  for  the  most  part 
do  no  more  than  lie  down.  A  naturopath,  aiy  fi  i,nnrt^  said  it 
appropriately:   "People  believe  that  with  the  doctor  or  the 
pharmacist  they  can  buy  health."     But  the  most  hazardous  allies 
of  the  official  medical  practice  are  the  successes  or  the  dummy 
successes  that  sometimes  appear  immediately,  those  of  its 
pharmacology,  which  so  nicely  veil  the  real  damage. 

To  the  escapism  bound  to  end  in  the  toxic  euphoria 
corresponds  another  flight,  the  constant  urge  toward  the  phys- 
ician or  into  the  hospital.     Maybe  Iatromania  would  be  the  right 
name  for  it.     In  any  case  it  is  hardly  pure  invention  that 
brings  all  these  people  to  doctors  and  often  tb%  the  surgical 
table.     What  they  are  complaining  about  contains  mostly  a  true 
core.  Hut  to  that  kernel,  psychological  motives  are  a  hothouse. 
Most  of  these  evaders  are  disappointed  and  frustrated  ones  who 
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sought  love  in  vain  and  need  others  who  would  take  care  of 
them,   giving  them  in  this  way  a  substitute  for  love. 
Psychologically  mora  sounderjbnes  among  them  find  a  mora  con- 
structive  surrogate,   and  ««wiy  even  recovery,   in  social  work 
for  weaker  and  unhappier  ones.     On  that  phenomenon,  efforts 
for  psychic  mass  therapy  should  be  based  systematically.  The 
double  achievement  of  healing  and  activation  would  be  so  much 
the  mare  significant  as  the  unreal  or  half-real  working  dis- 
ability is  becoming  an  economically  intolerable  burden. 

The  Irreality  of  Money 

The  latest  chapter  of  social  and  intellectual  history  was 
a  triumphal  procession  of  materialism,   and  this  triumph  which 
exceeded  all  expectations,   has  a  Janus  hand.     Its  communist  face 
proclaims  that  the  ideology  of  the  scientific  and  historical 
materialism  has  been  realized  in  the  Marxist-Leninist  society 
established  in  states  that  comprise  about  one-third  of  the 
global  population.     The  communist  sociology  calls  culture  and 
intellectual  creation  the  superstructure  of  society.  Although 
this  na*w»  is  not  the  best  possible^  it  does  mean  a  functional 
place  of  non-material  or  more-than-material  values  in  an  entire- 
ty.  Thus  this  sociology  is  monistic. 

The  capitalist  face  of  Janus1  head  proclaims  the  might 
and  the  greatness  of  its  third  of  mankind  in  wbich  another 
materialism  flourishes,   the  economical.     The  powers  of  this 
economy  seem  to  be  still  far  from  their  culminating  point  and 
are  still  growing  from  day  to  day.     In  its  tremendous  dynamics 
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and  in  its  expansionism,  this  materialism  increases  with  its 
economy,  outwards  and  inwards.     Yet  beyond  the  limits  of 
economy  it  does  not  expand,  and  in  any  foreseeable  future  it 
can  neither  conquer  nor  penetrate  the  ideological  realms  of 
its  third.     The  ideologies  do  not  let  it  enter  and  possess 
enough  cohesion  to  repel  its  attacks.     These  ideologies 
mostly  regarded  as  ideal  values  and  a&laed  religion,  nation^.0^- 
tradition,  a-od  claim  to  have  a  contract  with  philosophical 
idealism.     From  time  to  time,  when  required,   they  change  their 


names,  without  changing  themselvesNa^^r^ciably,.     They  increase 
and  decrease  their  radicalism,  moving  now  to  the  right,  now 
to  the  left.     They  change  their  temperature  and  volume,  so 
to  speak,  but  not  their  chemical  compound.     The  same  banker 
who  seems  to  consist  of  business  and  profit  only goesy^now 
and  then  &i?&tt— to  &faurch,  though  he  prefers  to  support  it 
financially.     He  can,   e.g.  belong  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  mag- 
nificently uphold  an  opera,  donate  originals  by  Warhol  and 
Moore  to  a  museum.     Here  money,  there  ideal. 

A  lady  who  runs  a  big  apparatus  for  disseminating  her 
smart  aagacities,  especially  for  fighting  altruism,  and  who 
visits  the  American  cities  with  her  lectures,   seems  to 
constitute  an  exception  by  dreaming  of  something  like  a  dollar 
cult  as  a  brand-new  religion.  But  such  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
damarcation  line  will  not  bring  too  much  profit  to  materialism. 
For  this  whole  third  comprehends  in  part  logically,  in  part 
instinctively,  that  it  needs  its  dualism,  because  it  consists 
of  it,  is  identical  with  it. 
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It  is  one  of  the  monumental  contradictions  in  capitalism, 
that  the  immense  material  values  which  keep  all  its  world 
muvrng,   take  in  it  an  inferior  place.     Though  they  are  the 
real  rulers,   they  bow  to  the  ideals  as  to  gods  who  endow  them 
with  legitimacy  and  protectiun.     The  superiors  and  the  in- 
feriors keep  their  parts  stubbornly;   they  have  to  do  so,  this 
shows  itself  worthwhile. 

At  first  glance  we  would  regard  money  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  material  values.     The  very  contrary  is  the 
case.     iJothing  i^  less  existent  than  money,   it  is  almflot  but 
a  symbol.     Theoretically,   it  would  be  pretty  easy  to  abolish 
it,  and  the  economic-a-i  and  social  system  would  not  have  to 
undergo  major  changes;  many  a  regime,   as  that  of  the  Third 
Keich,  considered  that  abolition,  without,   however,  daring  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  economically  light  weight  of  the  money  is,  however, 
counteracted  by  its  heavy  psychological  function.  Indeed, 
those  intoxicating  coins  of  gold  and  silver  are  no  more;  now 
they  are  subo-U^ ttrfccd  by  machine-made  mathematical  operations, 
and  the  poor  rich  keep  in  their  hands  ku-t-  pa-pirx  pieces  *j ^svpjt*- 
destitute  even  of  any  aesthetical  charm.   But  this  nothing  means 
much  more  for  rich  and  poor  than  had  meant  those  glittering 
coins.  Why? 

Of  course,   there  is  no  need  to  admit  explicitly  that 
money,   a3  long  as  it  pemaina  v-a^U-d-,   is  necessary  for  everyone. 
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But  our  concern  is  with  what  is  going  on  in  excess  of  nec- 
essity, as,  e.g., with  millionaires  greedy  after  pennies, who 
are  in  a  condition  not  less  pitiable  than  drug  addicts,  or 
with  tradesmen  who  scuffle  to  the  death  for  the  equivalent 
of  the  smallest  coin.     The  solution  corresponds  precisely  to 
results  already  attained.     Things  devoid  of  essence  are  again 
substitutes  for  the  essential,  for  genuine  satisfaction,  for 
everything  that  is  genuine,   whose  human  core  is  undoubtedly 
love,  i.e.  love  in  the  best  of  meanings,  including  its  concept 
in  early  Buddhism  and  in  early  Christianity.     for  the  more 
loveless  life  becomes,   the  more  hankering  after  love  increases 
A  gifted  and  originally  normal  young  man  whose  life  had  become 
a  series  of  disappointments  and  shocks,   got  i-nto  a  hospital 
for  nervous  diseases.     Cold  hearts,  hostility,  malice,  broken 
promises,   the  daily  demonstrated  volatility  of  feelings  and 
the  unreliability  of  relations  had  taken  from  him  the  biolog- 
ically indispensable  minimum  of  confidence  and  security.  He 
was  lucky  enough,  however,   to  meet  in  the  hospital  a  girl 
who  had  experienced  the  same.     5q  both  of  them  gave  to  each 
other  'back-  their  lost  trustfulness  and  returned  into  life 
together.     This  short  story  may  sound  too  sentimental  to  be 
true,  but  it  is,  nevertheless.     In  this  vale  of  tears  called 
reality,  many  long  stories  without  a  happy  end  occur,  and 
there  are  numberless  biographies  without  the  events  or 
turning  points  longed  fori  being  only  the  coming  and  going  of 
human  existence  without  the  slightest  comfor/t.  Mechanization 
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of  society  multiplies  ttra-fe  lack  of  relation.     Who  would  have 
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a  look  at  the  man  or  the  gixl  at  the  office  window,   who  has 
time  for  such  studies  or  for  such  contacts?  An  atmosphere  of 
marcilessness  swallows  warmer  impulses.     between  teachers 
and  students  there  is  strangeness,   the  machine  separates  them, 
too  iy.^£e  ou,r  AinniUuty 
our-humonity 
1}  Lf.p. 

sinks  into  hopeless  impoverishment. 

Wo  wonder  that  we  boast  of  everything  purchasable,  in 
order  to  hide  our  poverty,  and  buy  an  exterior  from  top  to 
bottom  artificial,   to  make  others  and  ourselves  believe  that 
we  are  worthy  of  love  and  enjoy  it  abundantly;   no  wonder  that 
we  hunt  the  shabbiest  of  all  surrogates,   in  order  to  get  in 
exbhange  for  it  what  we  never  hope  to  attain  fur  our  own  sake. 

Thus  money  which  modern  man  believes  to  be  the  maximally 
real,   or  even  the  only  reality,  is  prevailingly  a  fiction. 
What  we  do  in  order  to  obtain  it,   is  therefore  the  second,  or 
a  much  higher  power  of  irreality,   ranging  from  relatively 
harmless  self-denial  to  the  abyss  of  routine  crime. 

Modern  Man  and  Labor 

The  fonder  becomes  the  relation  to  money,   the  more  frigid 
the  relation  to  labor.     The  most  positive  and  simplest  criterion 
of  this  connection  is  sticking        a  job  in  spite  of  tempting 
chances  for  improved  income.     This  test,   however,  applies 
only  to  societies  based  on  free  vocational  choice  in  which 
changing  economical  positions  is  not  forbidden.   Such  a  ban 
still  exists,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  religiously 
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sawctified  rigid  caste  system  of  India  which  in  all 
generations  has  forced  the  professions  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  sons,   no  matter  what  their  individual  inclinations  or 
gifts  were.     Apart  from  proper  slavery,  half-enslaved  classes 
have  been  subject  to  the  curse  of  this  heredity  during  long 
periods  in  Europe  as  well, especially  under  feudalism, 
remainders  of  which  still  survive  where  big  estates  owner- 
ship is  preserved. 

Often  enough  authors  appear  who  are  interested  in 
finding  anything  good  in  slavery.     Among  others,  they  use 
the  claim  that  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  and  whole  populations 
was  preceded  by  total  massacres.     So  enslaving  would  be  a 
rise  from  most  brutal  barbarity  to  milder  treatment.   In  this 
assumption,  however,  logical  defects  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked.    For  where  labor  was  required  already,  as  in  the  case 
of  primitive  agriculture,  cattle-breeding  and  building  work, 
it  had,   of  course,  originally  to  -  be  done  by  those  who  later 
enforced  it  on  the  defeated  ones.      >o  development  came  from 
working  productively  for  oneself  to  murderous  exploitation. 
Therefore,  when  for  the  sake  of  evaluating, judgment, words 
metaphorically  denoting  ascent  and  descent  are  used,  the 
transition  from  a  productive  society  to  a  parasitic  one  could 
hardly  be  called  a  rise,   even  when  renouncing  any  actually 
ethical  evaluation. 

The  deterioration  to  parasitic  society  based  on  slavery 
probably  took  place  at  the  same  time  that  positive  developments 
led  to  the  full  Neolithic.     That  decline  was  the  negative 
reversal  of  this  creative  evolution,  a  downward  trend  counter- 
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acting  a  strong  upward  movement  of  an  economy  rising  from 
the  parasitism  of  hunting  to  the  productivity  of  agriculture. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  divergence  of  economical  and  social 
evolutions,   inconsistent  with  any  doctrinal  concept. 

It  is  also  often  claimed  that  man  is  not  attracted  to 
labor  and  that  he  never  did  it  unless  coerced.  Such  an  ob- 
servation,  however,   could  only  have  been  made  where  slavery 
or  a  similar  decay  of  society  was  already  the  background; 
while  successful  efforts  leading  to  improvements  are  primarily 
delightful,   as  those  of  the  child  who  enjoys  his  growing 
abilities.     This  elemental  experience  is  the  starting  point  of 
cooperation,   one  of  the  factors  that  build  society.     It  is 
working  in  itself,   as  it  always  could  be  and  can  be,  opposed 
to  degraded  and  degrading  working  conditions. 

Natural  joyful  working  still  exists  in  modest  dimensions. 
It  passed  almost  unnoticed  through  conditions  such  as  com  - 
ulsion,   enforcement  and  humiliation  which  associated  working 
with  deep  suffering. 

For  working  to  be  a  delight,   however,   not  only  are  those 
largely  abolished  atrocities  unfavourable,   but  so  also  are 
the  modern  conditions  of  life,   at  least  in  the  capitalist 
sector,  maybe  in  the  communist  too.     Profit  as  the  goal  of 
planning  and  carrying  plans  out  is  in  itself  a  great  piwcr  eff 
demoralization.   Under  the  rule  of  this  principle,  work  is  not 
being  done  for  its  value,   and  not  at  all  for  its  own  sake.  Man 
sinks  again  into  a  poor  condition,  both  as  the  consumer  and  as 
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the  producer.     The  part  af  the  consumer  is  more  or  less  finished 
by  the  payment.     He  aught  to  be  satisfied,  but  only  in  view 
of  further  payments  and  for  being  helpful  in  propagating  con- 
sumption w&ich  is  again  payment.     The  role  of  the  producer 
starts  as  a  competition  with  the  machine,  but  he  turns  out 
to  be  by  far  the  weaker  and  must  be  happy  when  the  machine 
accepts  and  tolerates  him  as  a  servant. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  astonishing  to  meet,  never- 
theless,  sumB  love  or  appreciation  of  working.     It  was  in 
Jerusalem,   some  years  ago.     On  the  way  to  an  appointment,  I 

noticed  that  my  shoes  were  dirty.     I  stopped  on  a  sidewalk  at 
,  He 

a  shoe-shiners. wfcwa  started  his  work,  rubbed,  polished,  brushed, 
and  repeated  that  again  and  again,  as  if  it  were  the  question 
of  to  be  or  not  to  be.     The  black  substitute  of  leather  flashed 
as  a  mirror,  and  I  was  almost  late.     I  paid,  praised  his  work 
and  urged  him  to  discontinue,  but  he  did  not  let  me  go,  as  if 
I  were  his  prisoner,  until  he  himself  found  his  work  to  be 
perfect.  Wot  although,   but  because,  it  was  so  insignificant  a 
task  to  which  he  dedicated  his  abilities  so  seriously  and 
devotedly,  and  did  so  much  more  than  he  had  to  do  in  order  to 
get  his  fee,   that  oriental  youth  deserves  to  be  saved  from 
oblivion,  to  live  on  as  a  symbol.     He  did  his  work  not  just  for 
the  money,  but  also  for  its  own  sake  and  got  from  it  purer 
satisfaction  than  the  average  modern  man  does  from  his. 

There  must  be  a  tradition  preserved  in  deep  layers  of 
psychic  life  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its  relation  to  working 
in  spite  of  all  unfavourable  conditions.     The  stronger  the 
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exception  impresses  us,   the  clearer  do  we  understand  the 
rule.     Considering  this  standard  rule  we  cannot  help  ad- 
mitting that  to  a  sound  relation  to  labor, communism  is  more 
favourable  than  capitalism.     Practice,   however,  should 
ultimately  decide;   only  long  and  many-sided  obe»evations 
of  living  and  working  on  both  sides  would  render  competent 
judgment  possible. 

Human  Dignity 

~>ne  of  the  characteristics  of  a  period  is  certainly 
its  concept  of  dignity  and  the  relation  of  people  to  it. 
In  the  old  kingdoms  and  dictatorships,   haughtiness  downwards 
and  servility  upwards  became  by  thousands  of  years  of  train- 
ing so  self -understood  that  even  among  most  highly  developed 
individuals  there  were  but  a  few  exceptions.     A  letter 
illustrating  the  behaviour  of  Goethe  and  that  of  iieethoven 
is  indeed  instructive,  although  its  authenticity  might  re- 
quire additional  examination. 

The  new  dictatorships  that  started  with  the  communist 
one,   had  to  develop  another  style.     To  pre-communist  socialism, 


fraternal  behaviour\gor responded.     The  communist  dictatorship 
could  not  abandon  it  soon  without  endangering  its  proletarian 
prestige.     Italian  and  Spanish  fascism  could  take  it  easier, 
for  it  was  under  no  obligation  to  follow  the  style     of  the 
previous  regime  and  a  couple  of  imitations  of  vulgar  effrontery 
were  enough.     The  same,   however,   did  not  go  as  smoothly  in 
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the  German  party  that  invented  for  itself  the  name  nationel- 
"socialistic" .  The  extreme  militarism,  whose  war  plans  were 
built  into  its  foundations,   required  the  strictest  super- 
and  subordination.     Yet  the  mood  still  rooted  in  the  socialist 
and  communist  masses  made  some  copies  of  the  fraternal  style 
advisable,  though  in  the  beginning  it  seemed  to  boost  homo- 
sexuality  still  more,  tbie  boing  not  too  suitable  because  of 
the  party-girls,  etc.     So  there  was  no  way  but  to  roar  forward 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.     All  dictatorships,  left  and 
right,  arrived  after  tentative  experimentation  periods  to 
that  upright  routine  masculinity  fit  to  camouflage  megalomania 
and  sadism  on  one  hand  and  anxiety,  obsequiousness  and  masoch- 
ism on  the  other. 

Yet  every  political  system  has  its  weaknesses,  including 
democracy  which  seems  to  be  still  far  from  definite  realization 
of  its  chances.     In  itself  it  is  rather  healthy  for  the  dignity 
of  plain  people,  horeover,   at  the  eve  of  elections,  it  strength 
ens  their  self-consciousness.     Perhaps  it  suffers  a  little  by 
the  side-effect3  of  mutual  insults,  but  crass  abuses  are  a 
privilege  of  election  campaigns.     Of  the  dignity  of  MfitoMto , 

the  candidates,  much  more  must  be  sacrificed,  which  migTit  be 
the  more  difficult  the  more  of  it  theyrunning  poroon  originally 
possessed.     The  statesman  competes  with  the  film  star.  He 
admits  to  having  coloured  and  made  up  his  withering  face  for 
TV,  in  order  to  avoid  impairing  the  effect  of  partly  self-made 
speeches  by  an  erotically  neutral  exterior.   Smiling  and  excite- 
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ment  are  being  studied  before  the  mirror  with  expert  instructors. 
The  voice,   too,   is  being  beautified.     Then  come  the  nice 
kisses  in  public  with  their  guaranteed  innocence.     If  possible, 
the  man  also  mobilizes  his  wife. 

Ab  far  as  I   know,   nobody  criticizes  these  mathods,  more- 
over,they  are  l*j%e±y  being  copied,  .altae  by  non-politicians£  if 
popularity  is  favourable  to  their  business.     People  less  in- 
ventive in  producing  novelties  imitate  each  other.     Haybe  in 
the  next  phase  of  political  life  man  is  going  to  become  a 
clown j  if  this  trend  will  not  give  way  to  a  stronger  one, murder. 

The  attitude  of  Modern  han  to  Value 

Notions  about  value^always  kept  moving,   though  religious 
and  philosophical  tenets  can  be  interpreted  as  great  attempts 
to  lay  them  down  forever,   to  exclude  later  changes.  Change- 
ability is  in  itself  a  demonstration  of  subjectivity,  pointing 
to  the  chance  that  even  the  apparently  objective  value  is  just 
inter-subjective, (by  the  "general"  agreemenp  getting  the 
appearance  of  ob  j  ectivit^V^Tubj"ectivity  means  relativity,  too. 
So  we  never  attain  the  incontestable  surety  that  things, 
whether  existing  or  postulated,   have  in  themselves  the  value 
that  we  attach  to  thum  or  project  on  them.     As  to  earlier 
epochs,  we  may  at  least  assume  that  people  adhered  to  what 
they  themselves  regarded  and  recognized  as  value. 

hen  we  examine  our  time,   doubts  arise  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  applicable  today.   People  adore,   e.g.   success,  without 
even  basing  i*^on  their  own  assumption  of  a  justification, 
even  without  denying  that  they  themselves  are  the  makers  of 
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success  ox  have  the  lion's  share  in  its  making.  For  the 
non-objectivity  of  success,  the  newest  literature,  art  and 
music  offer  a  lot  of  classic  evidence.     If  of  unprinted 
books,  unperformed  plays,  unknown  symphonies  and  dust- 
covered,  never  exhibited  sculptures  a  systematic  inventory 
were  to  be  drawn  and  if  they  were  to  be  thoroughly  confronted 
with  the  publicised  works,  it  could  turn  out  that  between 
the  sum  of  the  rejected  and  that  of  the  recognized  there 
would  be  intrinsic  differences,  significant  enough  to  change 
the  total  image  of  civilization.     Principally,   a  remarkable 
difference  in  value  would  become  obvious,  namely  one  in 
favour  of  the  unknown  and  refused.     Yet  the  works  of  this 
latter  category  would  probably  show  a  striking  strangeness 
to  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  today.  Moreover,  in  some 
creations,  clear  opposition  to  contemporary  taste  would  be 
recognizable;  while  the  common  denominator  of  successful 
creation  would  be  its  correspondence  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 
The  congnuence  of  the  taste  of  the  time  and  the  success  might 
partly  be  motivated  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  these 
works  that  produced  the  existing  taste?  but  on  the  other  hand, 
else-  resilient  adjustment  to  well  understood  desires  and 
needs/\suggests  itself  as  an  explication.     A  still  surer  result 
of  the  proposed  confrontation  would  be  that  value     and  recog- 
nition are  not,   as  people  naively  assume,  just  cause  and  effect. 
How  banality  can  conquer  a  world,  is  certainly  illustrated 
enough  by  the  Beatles  and  their  imitators  and  followers,  although 
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these  examples  also  demonstrate  pretty  well  the  flightiness 
of  a  fame  based  on  nothing.     The  youth  who  runs  after  teis 
equals  cannot  find  in  them  a  content  to  fill  his  painful 
emptiness,   and  probably  even  does  not  seek  it.     What  he  finds 
is  comfort  for  that  emptiness  as  it  is,   enchanting  amusement 
about  deep  poverty. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  to  our  time  the  vary 
notion  of  value     has  become  strange;  nor  does  this  mean  that 
successful  literature,  art  and  music  are  all  inferior.  Yet 
value  and  success  are  now  placed  side  by  side,  as  if  each  of 
them  were  to  belong  to  another  causality.     It  is  as  if  our 
time  had  interrupted  a  pristine  nexus. 

Who  is  Happy? 

Since  we  have  become  so  substanceless  and  so  loveless, 
it  hardly  applies  to  our  age  that  now  and  then  a  happy  one 
lived.  Or  was  it  nevertheless  so? 

At  any  case,  this  does  not  mean  that  one  discovers  America 


when  stating  that  the  many  starving  'tmfcws  to  whom  much  support 
is  sent  ('of  which  a  good  deal  is  stolen  on  the  way)  <4e  not 


Americans  who  during  their  short  lives  so  seldom  eat  their 
fill,   are  themselves  rather  eaten,  namely  by  their  own  embitter 
ment  about  the  hated  rich.     In  India,  the  social  system  whose 
petrification  is  still  unbroken,  keeps  those  people  deeply 
down.     In  Western  countries  that  have  no  middle  class,  they 
live  under  cruel  pressure. 


belong 


rQ  the  happy.     The  millions  of  Indians  and  Latin- 
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This  is  aggravated  by  the  extreme  arbitrariness  of  a  judicial 
system  and  a  police  whose  unconcealed  task  it  is  to  defend  and 
to  maintain  that  crassly  unequal  distribution  of  assets.  -F-e*- 
The  miserable^  thexo  ia  no— question  of  whether  the  rich  are  happy. 
The  chronically  hungry  just  perceive  that  the  wealthy  have  a 
super-abundance  of  all  that  makes  people  unhappy  if  they  don*t 
have  it.     Destitution  also  brings,   owing  to  the  poiwoning  accumu- 
lation of  hatred  and  wrath,  its  unceasing  private  conflicts  and 
family  tragedies.     When  seen  close-up,  however,  the  rich  are  in 
no  way  that  enviable.     They  live  unquietly,   in  lingering,  not 
always  fully  consci»**  worry,  for  a  more  or  less  vague  feeling 
of  a  menace  spoils  their  pleasures,  whose  frantic  exaggeration 
is  not  seldom  obvious;  in  their  palaces  they  cannot  forget  occas- 
ionally seen  human  dwelling  places  patched  up  out  of  food  cans 
and  other  metal  sheet  waste.     The  comfort  of  the  church  also  does 
not  scare  away  their  suspicion  that  this  will  not  last  forever; 
besides,  there  are  enough  troubles  that  do  not  directly  result 
from  their  privileges.     Their  food  invites  disease  and  death 
all  the  more;  and  luxury  is  no  way  to  remove  all  the  tension, 
but  rather  adds  to  conflicts  and  sometimes  favours  disgust  for 
life. 

When  considering  the  human  background  of  political  power, 
we  arrive  at  results  no  less  sad.  Reasonable  people  never  envy 
a  dictator.     He  himself  would  be  the  last  to  find  himself  happy, 
unless  schizophrenic  euphoria  would  deprive  him  of  all  self- 
criticism.   But  even  megalomania  can  sometimes  be  replaced  by 
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attacks  that  make  the  patient  in  his  self -evaluation  still 
pettier  than  he  is.     Tormenting  concepts  of  inferiority  wight  -nvcu^- 
find  hiding-places  in  hardly  accessible  layers  of  his  psychological 
structure  and  result  in  painful  tensions,  which  in  their  turn 
bring  about  the  well  known  explosions.     The  same  conditions  may 
cause  a  sudden  urge  for  confession  or  the  astonishing  divulging 
of  a  sensible  conscience,   and  torturing/ others  can  be  followed 


by  the  dictator's  unexpected  reaction  of  torturing  himself. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  have  to  fall  into  such  helplessness 
and  does  not  -hove  4o     deviate  so  drastically  from  normal  conduct, 
■fce  lives  in  constant  une-siness  and  under  aggression.     Thio  might 
be  real  or  take  place  in  his  imagination  only, — but  in  both  ways 
ha  earn  bo  forced-  to  counter-attack  or  to  persecute  in  order  to 
escape  persecution.     Jictators  evidently  lack  the  remainders  of 
equilibrium  that  the  average  non-politician  still  manages  to  keep 
up.     exceptions,  however,  must  be  conceded.     In  the  case  of 
Krushchev,  the  intensive  urge  for  power  stems  to  have  constituted 
his  only  indubitable  abnormity,   and  from  this,  too,  he  seems  to 
be  cured  after  his  deposition.     With  corresponding  limitations, 
analogous  psychological  findings  apply  also  to  people  in  the 
highest  positions  of  democratic  countries,   and  even  to  far  -mAwe*- 
stars  of  politics  and  related  activities.     £.ven  in  a  field  which 
was  once  regarded  as  the  very  contrary  of  politics  and  military 
affairs,  in  science,  prominent  people  lya&  into  grave  conflicts 
with  themselves,  first  of  all  atom  physicists  and  others  who  axe 
well  aware  of  the  horrible  consequences  of  their  actions,   but  do 
not  walk  out,   all  of  them,  in  order  to  u^e  their  outstanding 
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abilities  for  preservation  of  life. 

Maybe  a  time  will  come  when  greed  ^ibrpower  will  be  replaced 
by  satiety  and  disgust  and  by  full  consciousness  of  the  irre- 
placeable values  of  this  unique  life.     Then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  people  prepared  to  accept  leadership.     Such  things  are 
said  to  have  once  occurred.     According  to  t  he  biblical  texts 
thcro  waro  several  prophets  «k  triBd  to  shirk  their  mission 
in  order  to  live  peacefully. 

Peace  that  is  happiness  can  undoubtedly  be  attained  by 
renouncing  the  host  of  sham  values.     Resignation,  however,  is 
not  in  itself  happiness.     This  treasure  is  comparable  to  a 
scale  or  to  stairs,  the  lowest  step  being  the  same  for  all. 
It  is  satisfaction  of  the  elementary  needs.     Since  love  belongs 
to  these,  the  right  1d  love  3hould  be  included  into  a  revised 
proclamation  of  human  rights.   In  Hinduism,  the  highest  grade 
of  beatitude  is  the  union  of  Atman  with  Brahman,  of  the  individual 
soul  with  that  of  the  world.     Yet  maybe  this  could  be  said  in  a 
simpler  formula.     Then  it  would  be  our  oneness  with  ourselves 
and  with  all,  and  this  is  absolute  being,  perfect  reality. 

Theoretically  it  is  possible  to  attain  the  highest  grade. 
It  does  not  require  wisdom,  nor  does  it  presuppose  it,  for  it 
includes  it,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  knowledge  and  more  than 
that.     Is  knowledge  not  some  relation  of  a  subject  to  an  object? 
Yet  through  unity  of  both,   knowledge  gives  way  to  something 
higher     than  any  relation,  the  identity  of  subject  and  object. 

One  concrete  question,  indeed,   is  the  concern  of  all  of  us; 
it  is  the  question  of  whether  plain  happiness  of  people  is  possible 
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in  our  time.     It  scarcely  flourishes  in  Washington,  Moscow  or 
Peking.     But  in  the  ocean  of  distress  and  anxiety  there  seem 
somewhere  to  be  islands  whose  inhabitants  live  closely  to  nature, 
simply  and  peacefully.     Lertainly,   the  value  of  longevity  is 
disputable  and  it  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  happiness,   but  it 
is  anyway  a  symptom,   for  it  proves  health,  and  without  that 
there  is  no  existence  which  to  some  extent  would  be  safe  and  happy 
iJot  long  ago,   the  Sunday  Times  Magazine  brought  a  report  from 
Georgian  villages  excitingly  illustrated  by  photos  in  colour  and 
black  and  white.     According  to  the  latest  census  of  the  baviet 
Union,   there  live  almost  2uUtl  centenarians  who  w  ork  in  tie  vine- 
yards and  on  the  fields  and  enjoy  life  and  love  moderately.  They 
are  scientifically  observed  by  a  gerontological  institute.  The 
alleged  figures  about  their  ages  were  checked  by  all  the  avail- 
able documents  and  prevailingly  confirmed.  The  oldest  Georgian 
was  then  123.     The  musical  ones  among  them  founded  an  orchestra 
and  perform  concerts  in  Sukhumi  on  the  Black  Sea.     Since  we  lack 
the  yardsticks  to  evaluate  such  ages,   the  pictures  just  tell  that 
they  look  much     younger.     Two  most  vigorous^^looking  men  <f^e- 
aimm*fc  an  impression,   as  do  others,  of  being  in  their  fifties. 
Another  Caucasian,  from  Azerbaidzhan,  who  appears  in  a  picture  as 
a  donkey  driver,  is  considered  the  oldest  man  on  earth;  he  is 
said  to  have  been  born  in  1005.  Following  our  experience  we  would 
regard  him  as  being  at  the  end  of  his  seventies. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Caucasus  including  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  belongs  to  the  same  paradise  of  longevity.  The 
Associated  Press  publicized  in  North  American  papers  a  picture 
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of  a  couple  that  has  been  married  for  101  years;  he  is  130, 
she  114.     Their  good  health,  vivacity  and  humor  is  quite  con- 
vincing.    After  all,  the  Chicago  Daily  iMews  Service  brings  a 
report  of  the  Bulgarian  Telegraph  Agency  that  tells  about  1412 
centenarians  in  its  country  of  a  total  population  of  a,2u0,000. 

Among  us  nonat±*ss  seems  to  have  this  desire  or  chance  for 
such  longevity,  but  it  is  highly  encouraging  to  see  that  man- 
kind still  has  hidden  sources  of  power.     haybe  they  could  help 
us  to  overcome  something. 

Thank  you,  fine. 

Who  does  not  know  the  conversation  that  is  almost  too  stereo- 
typed to  be  quoted,  a  conversation  consisting  of  pre-established 
questions  and  answers?  R»quirements  of  a  politeness  astronomic- 
ally remote  from  human  natjre  are  in  such  phrases  indiscriminately 
being  applied  to  all  cases,  no  matter  what  their  individual 
meaning  may  be;  so  collisions  with  occasional  tragic  realities 
can  produce  comic^/Tror  each  inquiry,  you  have  to  offer  thanks, 
whatever  you  may  think.     The  person  questioned  and  all  the  folks 
around  are,  of  course,  wonderful,  only  the  normal  peply  about 
the  husband  requires,  unfortunately,   the  addition  that  he  died 
yesterday. 

The  North  American  parties , which  do  not  much  correspond 
to  the  Central  European  Hausball,  or  the  French  soiree  ,  x esp-. 
reception  or  reunion,  offer  concentrated  opportunities  for 
studies  of  this  human  situation,  although  the  presence  of  real 
individuals  is  neither  here  nor  there  excluded.     The  alleged  aim 
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is  ralaxation  through  free  anjoyment  of  society.     iiut  the  very 
dress  of  men,   and  alsu  that  of  most  women,   shows  that  they  wear 
uniforms,   uniforms  stemming  from  ceremonials  that  died  long  ago, 
or  sometimes  those  of  artificial,   overdone  and  humorless  nonsense. 
In  the-e  uniforms,   designed  for  enticement,   they  behave  pretty 
unfreely.     They  are  anxious  to  conform  to  each  other  in  every- 
thing,  including  their  desire  to  be  different  and  distinctive, 
by  empty  smiling  and  empty  words  to  be  as  everyone  else  is, 
to  praise  everything,   to  find  everything  exciting,   even  what 
they  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  taste;   to  roar  with  laughter 
without  knowing  why,   and  to  uttor  frolic  exuberance  because  the 
others  do  so.     Since  they  are  satiated  but  are  anyway  supposed 
to  eat  and  to  drink,   i.e.   to  do  what  is  considered  a  pleasure, 
they  are  forced  to  have  appetizers.     Theae  As  a  principle, 
though  slightly  modif  ied  ,yy  return  to  thoi-s  wuuld-be  private  lives, 
in  a  way  becoming  symbols  of  a  civilization  in  its  present  phase. 
Such  observations  recall  the  old  popular  wisdom  that  extreme 
poverty  and  extreme  wealth  are  likewise  detrimental  to  man.  Yet 
this  is  not  exactly  so.     as  almost  everything^  so  sometimes 
richness  too,   is  but  fictitious,   a  feigned  behaviour,   for  some 
of  the  perfumed  gentlemen  are  dressed  in  rentals.     They  and  their 
twins  on  all  continents  'express  themselvBs\rwer  as  they  are, 
because  maybe,   after  all,   they  are  not  at  all.  This  behaviour 
became  their  second  nature,   not  because  they  lost  a  first,  but 
because  they  never  had  it.     In  the  sense  of  a  development,  they 
would  not  yet  have  reached  their  own  essence.   Yet  since  development 
can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  function  of  time,   and  since  in  our 
context  the  notion  of  time  would  not  contribute  much  to  the 
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explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  we  should  take  any  evolutionary 
standpoint  with  some  reservations.     They  might  have  lost  their 
personality  as  little  as  the  chicken  that  they  nibble  ha*  lost 
its  freedom;  it  peeped  out  of  the  shell  behind  wire  and  never 
knew  another  existence. 

Are  people  lucky  or  unlucky  when  they  never  attain  aware- 
ness of  their  lack  of  identity?     Is  it  not  a  tragedy  that  their 
behaviour  is  genuine  by  the  very  fact  that  thay  express  nothing? 
Un  the  other  hand,   as  we  shall  still  have  to  convince  ourselves, 
it  is  not  mere  noughtthat  we  face  hare.     For  their  quality, 
or  their  situation,   produces  plenty  of  outcomes.     To  say  it  in 
terms  of  thermic  energy,  they  are  comparable  to  the  zero  point 
of  a  scale  arranged  or  recognized  by  people,  not  to  the  absolute 
zero.     Therefore,  the  existing  and  quantitatively  noteworthy 
energies  have  results  that  are  not  at  all  as  irrelevant  as  one 
could  assume,  and  constitute  perils  not  yet  comprehended.  Material 
poverty  becomes  a  metaphor  helpful  to  understand  that  of  the  soul. 
Potentially,  both  of  them  are  destructive.     Through  their  out- 
comes, however,  indirectly,  both  can  lead  to  some  positiveness . 

This  has  little  to  do  with  the  similar  looking,  but  in  their 
nature  quite  different,  categories  of  ungenuineness ,  as,e-^  ' 
the  insidious  one  which  in  its  root  is  criminal  and  has  to  hide 
evil  designs  or  constitutes  a  part  of  them.     The  disemboweled 
behaviour,   the  completely  senseless  one,   stems  from  conventions 
that  have  a  history,   that  had  been  customs  of  classes  with 
symbolic  meanings.     Later  on,   these  usages  were  just  imitated 
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and  became  imitations  of  imitations,   and  finally  patterns  for 
the  practice  of  a  society  in  which  all  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing but  few  have  anything  to  say. 

The  latest  ancestors  of  this  needy  condition  were  the 
guides  for  letter-writing  of  the  19th  century,  used  by  poorly 
educated  people  who  just  knew  to  adjust  the  ready  patterns  to 
the  individual  case  and  to  make  of  them  a  substitute  &  their 
own  ability  of  expression.  A  pref abrication  of  conversations 
is  then  unlikely  to  have  already  existed  2>.  The  Schematized 
conversation  of  today  belongs 

2)  Yet  names  made  by  those  generations,   as  the  German 
"Konversationslexikon"  may  arouse  some  suspicion, 
since  this  means  offering  knowledge  or  a  substitute  for 
e#  it  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  it  in  con- 
versations . 

to  a  more  general  phenomenon;  it  is  something  like  a  non-in- 
dustrial private  imitation  of  industry.     The  proper  industry,  that 
which  manufactures  goods,   switched  to  intellectual  fields.  So 
on  the  one  hand  it  conquered  new  articles;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  managed  to  enlarge  its  market  by  turning  an  increasing  part  of 
producers  to  consumers,   namely  by  supplying  them  with  what  they 
still  claimed  to  produce  as  before.     Lecturers,  for  instance, 
professionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  can  now  get  rid  of  much  brain 
racking  and  troubles,  for  expert  texts  have  oeen  available  for 
a  long  time.     For  writers  as  well,  prescriptions  are  being  made; 
they  are  in  line  with  the  demand  and  thus  don't  fail  to  influence, 
in  their  turn,  the  taste  of  the  public.  Larly  and  late  homiletic 
books  were  pioneer  undertakings  that  did  the  necessary     for  the 
preacher.     They  were  still  pfeceded  by  something  extremely  ancient, 
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i.e.  the  prayer  that  does  not  erupt  from  the  heart,  but  is  a 
ready-made  text  for  general  use,  surely  the  first  merchandise* 
manufactured  for  consumers  who  originally  were  supposed  to  be 
producers  themselves.     So  much  the  more  increeses  the  manufacture 
for  plain  consumers  who  have  neither  to  pley  the  producer  nor  to 
transfer  any  goods  to  others.     Thus  the  troubles  of  making  up  their 
mind  or  attaining  an  opinion  are  becoming  quite  superfluous,  for 
in  these  fields  the  press,   the  radio  and  the  TV  are  finally 
taking  over.     The  aesthetic**  taste  of  today,  -e-rg^  is  only  ex- 
plicable as  a  prefab,  embodying  the  ideal  method  of  bringing 
interests  to  almost  total  rule. 

Spontaneity  and  the  amount  of  productivity  that  every 
healthy  person  possesses,   go  together,  and  the  prefabricated 
feeling,  thinking  and  conduct  on  the  one  hand  and  hollowness  and 
falseness  on  the  other  are  one  as  well.     Also  without  system- 
atical    observation,  we  meet  this  latter  group  of  degenerative 
factors  so  often  that  our  criticism  is  almost  stupefied  enough 
to  take  these  phenomena  for  the  norm,  easily  duped  about  t he 
consequences.     So  much  the  more  do  we  find  by  consistent  ob- 
servation clear  instances  of  some  categories  of  behaviour  that 
correspond  neither  to  a  human  character  nor  to  an  emotional  mood 
nor  to  urges,  but  also  not  to  man's  knowledge  and  judgment, 
whether  it  be  highly  developed  or  underdeveloped.     Let  us  content 
ourselves  with  one  reminiscence  to  illustrate  this. 

In  my  early  youth  I  saw  a  movie  in  which  first  the  factual 
conduct  of  people  was  shown,   then  another  course  of  action  was 
reconstructed,  namely  the  way  they  would  have  behaved  if  they  had 
would  hovo  been  frank,  without  suppressing  their  feelings. 
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This  confrontation  was  instructively  funny,   but  no  more  than 
funny.     For  we  could  easily  arrive  at  another  reconstruction. 
When  realizing  that  it  is  a  process  of  inhibition,   namely  a 
comprehensive  one,  that  in  many  lives  continues  until  death, 
we  may  feel  the  cruelty  of  what  even  a  far-reaching  democratized 
and  scientifically-minded     society  inflicts  on  individual  liberty, 
which  is  intrinsically  liberty,   that  of  expression  of  feeling  and 
thinking.     Thus  it  is  obvious  that  an  emotional  life  exposed 
to  chronic  higg  pressure  has  two  ways  out,   from  which  a  middle 
path  may  result.     One  is  crippling  of  the  character;  in  numerous 
cases,  this  lBads  to  a  stiffness  which  nothing  can  repair  but 
an  experience  that  produces  a  miracle-like  shock-effect.  The 
other  way  out  is  that  through  an  invisible  valve  that  opens 
noiselessly  into  the  crime  or  into  its  allotropic  modification, 
the  suicide.     By  retroconclusion ,  we  must  therefore  ascribe  at 
least  part  of  the  great  plague,  criminality,  and  of  its  poor 
little  relative,  self-destruction,   to  the  sway  of  convention.  It 
is  imposed  on  us  by  written  and  unwritten  laws,  and  an  educational 
system  destitute  of  criticism  transfers  it  from  generation  to 
generation. 

For  a  while,  let  us  come  back  to  that  comicality  which 
sometimes  leads  to  suitable,   namely  harmless  ease.     In  an  old 
city  that  was  then  almost  new  for  me,   I  once  looked  for  an 
institute  little  known  to  the  population.     A  citizen  was  polite 
enough  to  inform  me  and,  moreover,   to  accompany  me  for  a  part  of 
the  way.     It  was  eertainly  also  my  fault,  that  the  conversation 
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was  over-courteous  and  meaningless;  the  national  difference 
could  have  contributed  to  a  foreign  affairs  atmosphere  so-to- 
speak.     As  soon  as  I  found  my  way*   I  said  good-bye  and  thanks. 
When  for  some  reason  I  turned  back  after  a  few  steps,   I  saw  the 
man  for  a  split  second  bent  forward,  his  tongue  outstretched  and, 
by  a  grimace,  his  face  almost  made  unrecognizable.  While  cont- 
inuing my  way  as  if  I  had  noticed  nothing,   I  directly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  that  discharge  which  could  have  turned 
out  worse.     It  was  the  curse  of  Uh-genuinsness,  exceptionally 
seen  through  a  reducing  glass. 

In  the  early,  relatively  unadulterated  man,  the  core  of 
genuineness  was  a  relation  to  his  own  body.     But  of  such  a  re- 
lation nothing  is  left  in  the  age  of  industry.     While  the  doctor 
is  supposed  to  think  of  the  body  and  to  take  care  of  its  affairs, 
including  needs  unknown  to  whom  it  may  concern,   the  industrial 
colossus  supplies  the  patient  as  well  as  the  physician  with 
everything.     The  colossus  supplies  the  doctor  also  with  respons- 
ibility, for  he  not  only  can,  but  must  rely  upon  it.  The 
pharmacist  himself  no  longer  cooks  nor  does  he  mix.  He  need  only 
hand  over  the  ready  industrial  product  to  the  customer. 

Distance  from  things  produces  dependence  on  the  manufacturer. 
Once  established,   the  dependency  grows  automatically,  conquering 

"  i?1    ,         «  ,  & 

additional  realms,  liberating  and  enslaving  at  once,  as  best 

demonstrated  with  the  housewife.     Approximately  the  same  is  the 

vSt- 
case  with  t  he  modern  painter  who  not  only  has  no  idea  what  he 
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paints,   but  knows  as  little  about  what  he  paints  with.   5o  ha 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  artist  trusts  the  other  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  expert,   and  is  sure  that  he  may  quietly  mix 
the  colors  for  they  would  not  darken.     The  producer  who  produces 
nothing,  would  anyway  no  longer  consider  blackening  so  great  a 
misfortune.     Ha  who  eats,   too,   is  generally  no^  more  acquainted 
with  what  he  eats,   since  he  never  saw  it  in  its  entirety,  neither 
on  the  tree  nor  on  the  field,   before  creation  of  nature  became 
rootless  merchandise. 

These  ore  no  specific  traits  of  a  country,  but  point  rather 
to  the  big  cities  where,   among  other  goods,  modern  man  is  being 
manufactured.     We  pronounce  a  severe  judgment  on  ourselves  when 
admitting  that  humans  have  any  relation  to  things  and  to  them- 
selves  where  some  primitivasfcy-  is  still  preserved.     The  primitive 
one  knows  intimately  the  things  quantitatively  so  limited  with 
which  he  is  in  lively  touch,  and  he  is  in  high  degree  a  producer. 
Apart  from  imported  goods,  he  obtains  everything  at  its  source 
and  he  develops  it  for  usability  and  consumption.     The  thought^ 

sGJVL. 

of  those  we  call  primitive  is-,  accordingly,   elemental  and  never 
meaningless  1|or  senseless.     Often  there  is  in  it  ham  irrational 
sense,  but  never  rational  nonsense. 

In  underdeveloped  countries,  the  merchant,  too,  is  in 
intimate  connection  with  his  merchandise.     The  oriental  tradesman 
knows  no  fixed  prices  which  would  remove  all  emotionality.  He, 
as  well  as  the  buyer,  does  not  renounce  the  lust  premium  which 
the  Western  department  store  lacks  in  spite  of  all  its  refined 
baits.     Compared  with  the  East,  modern  shopping  is  like  a  sexual 
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life  overrich  in  allurements,  but  without  love. 

From  the  question  of  the  economics*  background  and  other 
elements  of  the  Ungenuineness  of  man  and  society,  we  can  now 
come  back  to  this  question  in  itself,  in  order  to  consider, 
which  intrinsic  forces  or  which  educational  factors  could  re- 
construct our  genuineness.     Here,  a  great  educator  of  our  century 
could  guide  us,  A. 5.  iJeill  3)  who  for  wisdom,  courageous  sacrif- 
ice and  selfless  devotion  was  repaid 

3j  Alexander  Sutherland  Neill,   Summerhill.  A  Radical 
Approach  to  Child  Rearing.  Hart,  hiew  York,  1963 

by  misunderstanding,   ingratitude  and  hostility.     The  idea  to 
which  this  perfectly  genuine  character  dedicated  his  life,  is 
simply  that  of  natural  laisser  faire  as  the  principle  of  an 
education  without  oppression  and  crippling;  so  everyone  should 
have  the  possibility  to  unfold  soundly  his  personal  disposition, 
in  order  to  become  as  happy  as  possible  and  therefore  also  re- 
latively useful  to  society.     His  education  should  re-educate 
all  of  us,  free  us  of  artificial  ambitions,  of  the  pitiable 
mania  for  a  title  as  a  goal  of  studies,  of  the  insane  need  of 
recognition  as  the  aim  of  achievements,  of  learning  for  the  sake 
of  impressing  others,  of  chronically  hunting  sham  values  to 
which  we  sacrifice  our  essence.     His  awareness  that  a  healthy 
and  happy  cobbler  is  preferrable  to  a  sick  and  unhappy  scholar 
or  millionaire  is  one  of  the  elementary  truths  that  neither 
have  nor  can  have  a  bearing  on  the  degenerated  majority  and 
would  require  time  for  being  comprehended.     The  danger  of  such 
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a  vicious  circle  is  the  very  difficulty  of  all  analogous 
suggestions,   including  my  own,     Nevertheless ,   the  fearlessness, 
the  faith  and  the  constancy  of  Weill  became  for  many  contemp- 
oraries a  yardstick  and  a  pattern. 

He  first  teaches  us  not  to  condemn  all  destructivity 
indiscriminately.     Though  we  cannot  help  appreciating  polite- 
ness as  a  regulator  of  social  life,   we  should  also  consider 
that  it  neither  must  be,   nor  is,   identical  with  friendliness 
and  humanity,   since  it  can  serve  mendacity,  palliate  the  most 
contemptable  intentions  and  abet  extremely  evil  actions.  Yet 
also  without  such  far-reaching  effects,   politeness  is  becoming 
fateful,   especially  for  Western  civilization,  for  here  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  system  in  which  freedom  and  sincerity  are 
doomed  to  suffocation.     It  is  one  of  the  features  common  to 
our  century  and  the  iBth .   Its  further  meaning  is  devaluation 
of  man  himself  and  of  interhuman  relations,  even  the  best  ones. 
No,  there  is  no  doubt  that  education  to  politeness  has  been 
relatively  necessary  and  favorable.     But  at  the  cross-roads 
of  today  we  are  -ee^  often  forced  to  take  decisions  between 
politeness  and  sincerity,  and  in  this  situation  the  negative 
factors  of  politeness  are  becoming  more  effective  and  the  merits 
of  extreme  or  relative  primitivity  consequently  increase,  and 
it  suggests  itself  as  a  pattern.   So  we  shall  prefer  some  not- 
too-destructive  aggressiveness  to  the  debilities  of  that  pre- 
fabricated wishy-washy  phraseology,  not  only  because  of  its 
usefulness  as  an  outlet  valve,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
more  ethical  than  complete  falsehood.     Quarrels  and  rudeness 
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are  bad,  but  the  woeful  glassy  smile  of  dolls  is  worse.  It 
is  high  time  to  understand  that  this  is  no  culture,  but 

its  caricature.  The  actors  themselves  are  the  more-than-enough 
who  neither  do,  nor  can  do,  anything  for  its  own  sake. 

When  looking  at  them  close-up,   we  even  notice  an  undeniable 
decay  of  egoism.     !^hen  it  was  still  forceful,   people  bought 
the  new  car  because  it  appealed  to  them  or  because  they  were 
more  comfortable  in  it.     Today  they  scarcely  purchase  it  for 
themselves  any  longer  but  in  order  to  impress  other  dollish 
people.     To  this  instance  zeros  could  be  added,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  zeros  of  today  whose  equivalents  of  yesterday 
were  numbers. 

Yet  there  would  be  nothing  more  wrong  than  to  see  only 
the  comedy  in  all  this  ungenuineness .     The  tragedy  in  it  is 
greater.     Millions  of  people  are  losing  their  selves,  becoming 
hollow  shells,  mechanisms  without  their  own  moving  force,  re- 
flections of  the  automation  that  conquers  industry.     In  the 
hollow  sounding  cavity  of  this  interior  a  core  is  indeed  pre- 
served, though  dry,  shrunken  and  hardly  recognizable.  Conform- 
ism  did  not  divest  them  of  all  their  criticism;  thus  they  still 
possess  a  semi-con sci«me«  of  their  meaningless  life  that  from 
time  to  time  expresses  itself.     fly  this  half-glance,   they  see 
themselves  always  on  a  stage  from  which  they  can  never  step 
down.     Whatever  they  do  or  s§ry,   has  to  be  done  or  said  with 
regard  to  an  audience.     The  expression  of  their  self  which  they 
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/denied  to  themselves,     remains  out  of  their  reach.   BfHMI  Having^n**. 
seen  someone  not  conform,   they  can  hardly  tolerate  that  im- 
pression and  must  forget  it  fa^t,   in  order  to  escape  a  painful 
confrontation . 

The  awful  process  of  loss  of  one's  self  seems  to  penetrate 
all  social  layers.     It  is  as  if  richness  had  deprived  the  rich 
of  his  human  nature  and  as  if  the  same  were  done  to  the  laborer, 
automation  is  transmuting  him,  too,  into  an  automaton,  a 
particle  of  aproduction  increasingly  unknown  to  him  in  which 
his  significance  is  constantly  decreasing,   so  that  he  can  hardly 
expect  more  than  the  money  out  of  his  work.     So  his  humanity 
is  off  the  straight  path  as  well.     In  this  fateful  parallel- 
ism, however,   the  human  chances  of  the  worker  are  better.  Psy- 
chologically,  greater  dynamics  is  on  his  side,  namely,  by  his 
very  awareness  of  the  economical  inequality  and  injustice  that 
does  not  let  him  arrive  at  complete  relaxation  and  keeps  his 

criticism  awake.     He  dues  think  of  tomorrow.     Even  if  he  4M-  not 
eel 

learn/^more  than  a  dry  doctrine,   he  knows  that  his  actual  role  is 
not  the  final  one!     On  the  other  hand,  with  the  existence  of  the 
bourgjois  destitute  of  personality  the  desire  for  preservation 
of  what  exists  goes  along;   for  him,  the  status  quo  is  synony- 
mous with  his  property,   since  his  notion  of  reality  has  hardly 
another  meaning.     Thus  he  does  his  best  to  make  himself  believe 
that  his  condition  is  more  or  less  final.     He  wants  to  live  as 
animals  and  children  do,   in  some  kind  of  a  present  time  that 
never  ends,  rejecting  as  well  as  possible  feelings  of  time  that 
may  attack  him.     For  what  he  believes  to  be  the  future,  he 
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supposes  to  have  done  enough  by  taking  out  insurance  policies 
and  making  a  will  that  would  extend  the  status  quo  to  his  heirs. 
«*«4ry  if  all  that  should  not  yet  be  enough  to  fortify  him  in  an 
essenceless  existence,   he  can  afford  to  purchase  everything  that 
substitutes  for  essence  and  claims  to  equal  it,   as  pleasure, 
drunkenness,   a  dummy-you  and  a  dummy-it  which  have  to  drown  the 
hollow  resonance  of  the  dummy-ego. 

The  more  people  sink  into  non-genuineness,  the  less  meaning 
is  left  to  public  life  with  its  institutions.     The  man  destitute 
of  any  genuineness  has  also  no  special  desires  in  politics  and 
is  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  ballot  paper,   because  despite 
his  noisy  self-deception  he  neither  can  take  an  interest  in  it 
nor  does  he  do  so.     He  dies  without  learning  that  for  the  very 
sake  of  existence  it  would  have  been  his  purpose  to  bring  about 
something  such  as  an  improvement  of  general  being  or,   at  least, 
his  own.     It  was  also  out  of  his  reach  to  comprehend  that  ab- 
sence of  a  self  also  makes  possession  an  illusion,   because  it 
is  without  the  substratum,  possession  without  an  ego,  not 
possessed • 

Certainly,  any  attempt  to  turn  the  wheel  of  history  back 
is  doomed  to  failure.     But  has  the  forward  movement  to  complete 
all  tendandies  for  abolition  of  man? 

Provided  that  existing  reason  will  by  united  efforts 
overcome  the  approaching  disasters,   all  scattered,   different  and 
antagonistic  forces  could  find  ways  for  positive  cooperation, 
in  order  to  reconstruct  man  as  a  creature  of  nature  distinguished 
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by  near  perfection  and  utmost  importance  for  himself.  In 
many  respects,   resurrection  of  man  would  be  thinkable  as  a 
spontaneous  process  prumoted  by  sound  conditions  of  life 
and  work.     Kievertheless ,   a  comprehensive  program  is  in- 
dispensable.    Many  efforts  have  been  started,   one  of  them 
being  the  present  one. 
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II 

POISONING  OF  OUR  HOME 


What  I  call  our  home  is  the  earth  with  its  air  envelope, 
its  seas,  lakes,  rivers  and  brooks.  It  is  our  home,  that  of  all 
humans,  animals  and  plants. 

Chemistry  vs.  Respiration 

A  few  years  before  World  War  I,  the  population  of  a  medium- 
sized  city  of  Central  Europe  experienced  something  pretty  un- 
pleasant. One  summer  morning,  it  was  found  amidst  the  city  park, 
in  front  of  the  music  pavilion.  Immediately  thorough  cleaning 
and  disinfection  was  done,  and  police  started  a  comprehensive 
and  long  investigation.  All  knew  of  it,  but  nobody  mentioned  it. 
They  tried  to  smile,  but  in  the  beginning  it  did  not  come  too 

easily;  one  was  no  longer  as  talkative  as  usual.  A  few  people 

■A 

onTy  strolled  in  the  streets most  of  them  went  out  just  for 
business.  In  spite  of  the  warm  weather,  some  opened  their  windows 
for  a  while  only.  It  was  as  if  one  tried  to  stop  breathing. 

Then  a  time  came  when  the  cities  and  towns  all  over  Europe 
and  the  other  continents  were  befouled  much  worse,  and  people 
ceased  breathing  so  freely  and  deeply.  Many  are  almost  forgetting 
that  originally  windows  were  made  for  opening  and  closing.  Most 
modem  windows  hardly  open,  and  some  are  closed  for  good. 
Architecture  is  probably  going  to  abolish  windows,  for  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  superfluous.  Air  is  no  fresher  outdoors 
than  indoors;  moreover,  inside  it  seems  to  be  rather  better. 
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So  in  public  vehicles  the  party  of  those  who  always  insisted  on 
closing  windows  is  triumphantly  victorious.     In  buses,  trains, 
ships  and  airplanes,  we  are  actually  cut  off  from  the  sea  of 
air  around.  We  are  kept  from  taking  what  Nature  offers  us  in 
unlimited  abundance.  We  have  to  buy  what  Industry  produces  for 
us.  As  at  home  we  are  no  longer  inquisitive  into  things  occurring 
on  the  street,  because  TV  brings  them  nearer  to  us,  so  we  do 
not  watch  the  landscape  we  are  passing  through,  but  that 
reflected  in  that  always  fascinating  box.  There  is  a  chance 
that  in  it  something  similar  to  Ithat  close  outside  world 
would  appear,  but  this  does  not  at  all  mean  that  we  ought  to 
buy  it  first  hand. 

Yet  where  is  that  famous  fresh  air?  It  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhere,  though  it  is  not  here,  around  lus;  not  because  of 
the  exhalation  of  the  industry,  but  first  of  all  owing  to  the 
cars  that  make  life  so  comfortable  and  question  its  elementary 
conditions.    Apart  from  the  spoiled  atmosphere,  they  have  more 

than  enough  so  to  speak  on  their  conscience.  Since  we  are  as 

V—  — V 

much  as  possible  sneaking  away  from  statistics,  it  does  not 

tell  us  much,  but  it  means  something  lihat  in  the  56  years  from 

1899  to  1955  more  Americans  died  of  car  accidents  than  in  all 

wars  including  both  world  wars.  But  the  unceasingly  rising  price 

that  civilization  has  to  pay  for  its  elegant  vehicles  is  by  this 

not  yet  finally  calculated,  For  carbon  dioxide,  as  we  learned, 

has  also  a  thermic  effect  which  in  global  dimensions  is  not  yet 

felt,  but  recognizable,  and  further  worsening  of  the  air  must^ 

on  all  the  continents,  or  on  their  bulk,  result  in  near- tropical 

or  tropical  temperatures,  and  finally  in  even  higher  ones. 
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Therefore  the  arctic  and  antarctic  ice  masses  will  pour  out 

into  the  oceans  and  raise  their  level  to  such  an  extent  that 

many  islands,  peninsulas  and  coasts  will  be  lost  by  immersion. 

Since,  however,  the  population  of  the  earth  is  not  diminishing, 

but  frighteningly  growing,  the  loss  of  fertile  and  habitable 

land  would  become  a  catastrophe  for  mankind,  roep.  would 

aggravate  and  accelerate  another  disaster,  that  of  population 

explosion.  ?/hen  thinking  just  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  can 

imagine  clearly  enough  what  the  fulfilment  of  this  apprehension 

would  signify  to  the  high  civilizations. 

In  order  to  be  free  from  illusions  when  judging  the 

chances  of  endangered  mankind,  let  us  consider  our  situation 

from  two  points  of  view,  from  that  of  the  average  man  and  from 

-do)  tar- 
that  of  a  billion  business.  The  cataclysm  of  irreparable  ruin 

of  the  atmosphere  with  its  further  outcomes  can  occur  neither 
immediately  nor  all  of  a  sudden,  but  by  a  process  that  would 
take  decades,  if  it  would  not  be  prevented  in  time  by  radical 
measures.  Thus  many  captives  of  everyday' s  worries  and  pleasures 
are  tempted  to  hide  behind  that  pitiable  apres  nous  le  deluge, 
and  they  do  so. 

There  is  a  resoluteness  to  find  the  way  out  from  peril, 
a  desire  to  save  the  great  collective  of  life  and  its  future 
as  well  as  the  small,  the  nearest  collective.  Yet  this  readiness 
is  faced  by  intents  which,  when  measured  by  the  chances  and  the 
sense  of  the  danger,  prove  to  be  a  much  greater  menace  than 
those  forms  of  egoism  that  consist  just  of  indifference  and 
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inertia.  Of  course,  there  is  no  way  back.  It  has  become  a 
complete  impossibility  to  walk  from  one  town  to  another  for 
days  and  weeks  or  to  return  to  horses  who,  though  still  existing, 
are  not  much  more  than  a  sentimental  reminiscence.  So  for  the 
near  and  the  far  future  we  depend  mainly  on  the  automotive 
industry,  the  billion  business  that  could  not  agree  to  limit 
itself  or  stay  where  it  is,  for  4he  self-made  compulsion  forces 
it  to  expand  unceasingly.  Fortunately  there  are  possibilities 
for  a  far-reaching  reform  that  would  abolish  the  chief  evil 
without  annulling  or  diminishing  the  dynamics  indispensable 
within  the  entire  system  of  industrial  production.  The  chief 
evil  is  the  gasoline  motor  which,  thanks  to  the  astonishingly 
fast  development  of  accumulation  techniques,  could  have  been 
replaced  by  electricity  early  in  our  century.  Apart  from  these 
antediluvian  first  models,  there  were  rather  minor  technological 

difficulties  that  confined  the,  freely,  not  within  particular 

/\ 

traffic  lanes  moving  car  to  a  few  samples,  barring  it  from 
mass  production  which  is  its  only  chance  to  oust  the  gas  motor 
with  its  fateful  effects.    Recently,  when  the  crisis  grew  rapidly, 
no  longer  leaving  an  alternative  to  the  prognostic  meaning  of 
what  is  unceasingly  being  done  to  the  atmosphere,  the  leading 
industrial  firms  could  no  more  keep  aloof  from  the  increasingly 
urgent  warnings  and  approached  the  problem  with  required  urgency. 
It  was  encouraging  that  it  was  the  biggest,  the  American  industry, 
which  took  the  initiative  boldly.  It  controls,  as  is  well  known, 
not  only  the  western  hemisphere,  but  its  export  decides  the 
fate  of  competing  automotive  production Vof  Europe  and  the  other 
continents,  as  a  pattern  to  all;  so  it  could  bring  nearer  the 
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solution  of  a  burning  international  question. 

Since  the  late  fifties,  an  several  centres  of  American 
production, experiments  are  being  conducted  simultaneously, 
so  that  problems  are  being  handled  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
programs  consist  not  only  in  manufacturing  the  batteries  most 
appropriate  to  direct  supply  of  energy;  but  also  in  cells  that, 
instead  of  the  relatively  simple  accumulation  and  successive 
discharge  of  energy,  transform  matter  into  power,  introducing 
into  the  car  a  principle  previously  applied  to  spacecraf tO. 

41  C.P.Gilmore  published  in  "Popular  Science", 
'  Kew  York,  December,  1966,  (Electric  Autos  they're 
on  the  Y;ay")  a  vivid  report  on  the  early  history 
of  these  researches. 

Such  small  cells  which  take  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  transform 
these  substances  into  water  and  electric  current,  are  experiment- 
ally being  used,1k£e*i  proves  again  that  technique  does  not  have 
to  be  an  exclusively  destructive  power.  Yet  the  experts  who 
work  on  the  further  development,  emphasize  that  several  questions 
of  the  electrical  car  are  still  unsolved. 

One  by-product  of  the  technical  innovation  is  a  new 
aesthetical  concept.  If  the  appliances  that  have  to  replace  the 
gas  motor  would  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  thus 
improving  safety  by  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  general 
form  would  also  get  rid  of  a  lump  which  designers  always  had 
to  include,  but  could  not  remove;  it  has  rather  been  a  virtue 
made  of  a  necessity5>.  This  would  not  be  for  the  first  time  that 

5)  "By  now,  the  design  would  all  of  a  sudden  be  ^eed 
'  of  its  bonds,  winning  unexpected  freedom.  Yet  many 
designers  are  used  to  fruitful  struggle  with 
difficulties;  so  liberation  could  lhave  on  some  of 
them  a  paralyzing  effect  if  they  would  be  left  alone 
with  their  imagination.  Bondage  and  freedom  as  an 
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aesthetical  problem  is  a  email    part  of  a  great 
entity  which  is  all  our  relation  to  freedom, 

aesthetical  perfection  would  become  a  confirmation  and  a  keystone 

to  technical  efforts. 

It  is,  or  it  was,  a.  great  hope  that  electricity  would 
discharge  mankind  from  one  of  its  foes  in  the  near  future;  this 
hope,  however,  suffered  a  heavy  blow.  An  official  commission 
whose  decision  has  undoubtedly  the  highest  practical  significance 
did  indeed  not  say  a  word  against  the  electrical  car  in  itself, 
but  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  remote  ideal,  A  reader  who  knows  reading, 
could  not  help  finding  the  motivation  weak,  moreover, queer;  he 
could  comprehend  that  it  is  not  the  motivation  that  matters 
where  powerful  interests  are  at  stake.  In  the  present  steeple- 
chase this  means  a  still  immeasurably  mighty  lead  for  poisoning 
the  atmosphere. 

While  the  gas  motors  multiply  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
allaying  experts  have  no  longer  anything  to  tell,  it  is  3  high 
time  to  get  aware  of  what  aeronautics  inflicts  on  the  atmosphere. 
What  rains  upon  us  from  one  jet  only,  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  pollution  of  the  air  caused  by  thousand  cars, 

For  building  automobiles  and  perhaps  also  airplanes, 
experiments  that  should  test  a  chemical  substitute  for  keeping 

clean  the  air;  are  now  being  prepared,  llhe  worst  of  the  gaseous 

?\ 

waste  has  to  be  transformed  into  solids,  removable  as  elinkerS. 
In  this  way,  partial  improvement  is  certainly  assured,  even 

if  it  should  just  slow  down  total  poisoning. 

A 

As  everyone  knows,  diffusion  of  C0?  is  not  all.  Compared 
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with  carbon  monoxide,  CO>  carbon  dioxide  acts  only  from  a 

given  quantity  on  and  by  diminishing  the  oxygen  in  the  air; 

while  even  the  minimum  quantities  of  the  monoxide  result,  by 

ox 

reduction  of  our  haemoglobin,  in  unconsciousness^  re&iL.  in 
death.  Swallows  and  other  fast  flyers  are  sometimes  found 
dead  in  chimneys,  and  man  can  save  himself  from  the  gas  stopp 
and  flowing  back  by  quickly  removing  the  bird  victim;  the 
reason  of  their  falling  into  the  chimney  is  that  the  time  of 
their  flying  over  the  opening  is  not  sufficient  to  let  them 
plunge  down  on  its  other  side.  And  the  German  technicians  of 
the  Third  Heich  had  just  to  conduct  the  exhaust  gas  into  the 
cars  in  which  they  transported  Jews,  in  order  to  kill  them 
during  the  transportation.    Modem  illuminating  gas  is  called 
unpoisonous  which  is  a  relative  truth.  So  far,  single  beings 
only,  although  remarkably  numerous  ones,  are  dying  of  carbon 
monoxide.  According  to  Russian  scholars,  the  maximum  of  CO  for 
man  not  directly  perilous  is  one  millionth  of  the  breathing 
air.  Its  quantities  in  European  industrial  centres,  and 
especially  in  North  American  big  cities,  exceed  that  maximum 
alarmingly;  in  Toronto,  e.g.,  fifteen  times,  in  Los  Angeles 
thirty  times. 

Kontheless,  the  very  menace  to  the  atmosphere  in  its 
entirety  constitutes  obviously  that  dioxide,  though  in  itself 
it  is  by  far  less  harmful.  And  it  is  just  one  particular  in  a 
flood  of  hostile  substances  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  machine  age,  we,  the  humans,  animals  and 
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plants.  The  mischievous  flood,  in  part  drastically  visible, 
in  part  invisible,  partly  even  unsmelled,  overflows  every- 
thing indiscriminately,  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in 
cities.  As  early  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  hikers  and 
travelers  observed  that  vegetation  became  scantier  the  nearer 
they  came  to  cities.  Then  people  started  organizing  and  dis- 
cussing measures  of  defence  against  the  by-products  of 
combustion  and  trituration  of  coal,  oxides  of  metal,  silicon, 
concrete,  ro&pu  cement,  and  of  fertilizers,  which  became 
millions  of  tons  of  smoke  and  dust  and  started  suffocating 
cities  and  countries  and,  along  with  sulphurous  acid,  pene- 
trated the  atmosphere  near  and  far.  All  that  was  no  longer 
just  a  threat.  In  highly  developed  industrial  countries 
chronical  and  lingering  harm  to  public  health  was  soon  obvious. 
There  were  also  catastrophes  as  that  of  the  population  of 
London  of  which  almost  4000  died  of  poisoning  during  six  days 
in  1952;  this  happened  in  the  capital  of  the  country  that  had 
-sitic©-  long  played  a  leading  role  in  theoretical  and  practical 
endeavors  for  restitution  of  the  elementary  conditions  of  life. 

Even  the  atmosphere  of  Canada  which  "so~Taf  was  relatively 
clean, has  recently  been  exposed  to  intensive  poisoning.  In 
southeastern  Ontario,  it  started  with  indemnifications'  a 
chemical  factory  located  in  the  country  had  to  pay  fce  farmers 
for  cattle  that  died.  Since  killings  of  humans  were  also 
reported,  many  comprehend  what  is  going  onf~and  what  will 
follow  with  merciless  necessity,  if  man  will  not  evaluate 
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himself  higher  than  his  property  and  if  he  will  still  longer 
hesitate  to  take  radical  and  comprehensive  measures;  and  if 
our  resoluteness  will  not  soon  overcome  our  fatalism  and  our 
inertia. 

The  substances  noxious  to  inorganic  matter  are,  of 
course ,so  much  the  more  pernicious  to  organisms.  One  of 
their  outcomes,  from  year  to  year  more  common,  is  cancer; 
it  is  after  all  most  probable  that  it  stems  from  various 
factors  of  which  many  are  not  recognizably  connected  with 
each  other,  A  part  of  them  is  doubtlessly  of  much  earlier 
origin  than  man  and  even  any  other  living  being.  For  us,  the 
most  important  of  the  functions  common  to  these  destroying 
agents  is  our  incapacity  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them  by  any 
symbiosis.  Thus  we  have  no  alternative  to  searching  for  ways 
of  mobilizing  counter-powers  or,  considering  our  not  too 
encouraging  chances,  for  finding  methods  to  exclude  their 
effects.  First  of  all,  we  ourselves  must  not  invite  these 
powerful  antagonists,  nor  should  we  create  them.  Yet  as  soot, 
tar  and  other  instances  showed  long  ago,  we  actually  do  so. 
According  to  official  figures,  the  number  of  carcinogene  sub- 
stances   has  grown  up  to  500.  But  I  dare  to  pretend  that 
reality  is  by  far  worse ^  ¥r&,  the  only  evidence  favorable  to 
those  assumptions  has  been  obtained  by  laboratory  work.  Its 
value  for  our  question,  however,  has  been  over-estimated, 
because  the  latent  stage  of  the  cancer  (a  phenomenon  in  itself 
analogous  to  the  incubation  period  of  bacterial  diseases) 
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turned  out  often  enough  to  last  for  decades,  which  favors  the 
expectation  of  revolutionary  discoveries  about  the  potential  or 
the  actual  latency.  Theoretically,  a  concealment  period  thair 
would  exceed  the  lifetime  of  an  individual,  should  not  be 
excluded.  Although  thus  far  heredity  of  this  disease  has  not 
been  proved  and  an  inherited  inclination  only  is  assumed, 
genetic  changes  going  on  at  present  could  confer  to  cancer  a 
hereditary  character.  Its  qualities  and  effects  are  not  a  priori 
defined  forever.  Owing  to  the-  rapidly  changing  influences,  as 
well  as  to  the  increasing  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  dis- 
favourable  agents  and  the  exclusion  or  the  weakening  of  the 
favorable  ones,  this  affection  could  even  become  epidemic. 

Among  its  sure  exciting  causes  there  are  many  of  our  old 
acquaintances,  as  the  cigarette,  to  which  in  North  America  one 
third  of  all  death  cases  is  being  ascribed;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  series  of  substances  produced  first  in  our  generation, 
including  apparently  harmless  stuff,  a«  cellophane.  Yet  the  most 
powerful  ones  are  almost  immensely  numerous  products  of  the 
chemical  industry,  the  modern  weapons  of  the  militant  agriculture 
that  insists  on  the  maximum  possible  of  killing  of  its  real  or 
alleged  enemies  and  persecutes  them  ruthlessly,  especially  insects; 
unintentionally,  people  and  their  cattle,  mammals  of  fields  and 
forests,  fish,  birds,  worms,  microbes  and  nutritious  plants,  are 
also  inflicted  with  ruin  and  death. 

Our  inorganic  antagonists  and  the  organic  poisons  that 
fight  life  and  living  conditions  have  an  extremely  fatal  property 
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in  common.  They  act  not  only  at  the  theatre  where  they  appear 
first  and  ignore  both  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  being 
applied  and  topographic  limits,  such  as  borders  of  countries. 
Worries  of  Ontario  concerning  the  fighting  off  clouds  of 
gases  and  solid  particles  blown  over  from  Detroit,  the 
industrial  centre  of  Michigan,  where  each  square  mile  is 
exposed  to  as  destructive  a  rain  as  864  tons  yearly,  are  not 
the  worst  annoyance,  inasmuch  as  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  in  general  easily  attainable;  while  dust 
masses  rising  over  Africa  and  unloaded  over  the  Alps  and  even 
over  northern  Europe,  constitute  one  of  those  complicated 
questions  where  the  parties  involved  are  hardly  definable. 
The  fallout  from  the  continuing  atom  tests  of  China  and  from 
the  apparently  milder  French  ones  is  carried  by  the  winds  over 
all  the  globe  and  sinks  slowly,  while  the  topography  and  the 
speed  of  this  fateful  precipitation  are  unpredictable. 

Eot  less  unsteerable  are  the  migrations  of  those  deleterious 
substances,  man-made  as  well,  that  penetrate  the  soil,  the  water- 
courses in  the  depths  and  the  air-enveloped  landscape  above. 
They  are  unceasingly  and  repeatedly  massacring  the  populations 
of  all  the  polymorphous,  interdependent,  and  for  the  whole 
community  of  life  most  essential,  inhabitants,  with  the  uncon- 
cealed objective  of  extirpating  entire  species. 

With  all  these  increasingly  fast  growing  mischiefs, 
governments  of  countries  and  provincial  authorities  as  well  as 
municipalities  and  village  administrations  are  concerned.  All 
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of  them,  however,  are  largely  exposed  to  error  arid  particularly 
misled  by  the  fatal  influence  of  a  mighty  industry  or,  at 
least  partly,  pulled  and  pushed  into  the  camp  hostile  to  life. 
The  internationalism  of  destruction,  however,  confines  the 
good  will  of  single  authorities  and  parliamentary  bodies  to 
all  too  narrow  limits,  while  the  economics!  powers  directly 
interested  in  fighting  life  are  practically  independent  of 
these  borders,  mankind  that  wants  to  live  in,  and  with,  nature, 
neither  surrendering  to  the  curse  of  that  blind  profiteering 
nor  succumbing  to  the  defence  actions  of  Nature  which  is  still 
stronger  in  both  its  great  and  its  small  phenomena,  will  have 
to  take  radical  and  comprehensive  measures  in  order  to  end 
this  war  against  Nature  as  well  as  Nature's  current  counter- 
offensive.  Our  survival  depends  on  peace.  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  good  national,  regional  and  local  endeavors  are 
highly  meritorious  acts,  but  in  all  probability,     such  efforts 
would  be  doomed,  even  in  case  of  a  series  of  international 
agreements.  With,  all  its  ramifications  and  sub-questions,  it 
is  one  of  the  immense  problems  decisive  of  our  very  existence; 
with  them  the  United  Nations  only  could  struggle,  for  only  they 
have  a  chance  to  overcome  them.  To  strive  for  the  solution  of 
this  complex  problem  would  be  a  program  in  itself  great  enough 
to  justify  the  further  development  of  the  UK^  and  the  well- 
planned  enlargement  of  its  rights  along  with  systematic  advance 
ment  of  international  co-operation  (p.  ). 

The  seriousness  of    the  situation  caused  by  the  all-out 
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war  against  Life  and  the  urgency  of  planned  and  thorough  defence 
becomes  comprehensible  when  considering  that  the  actions  hostile 
to  life  are  taking  place  simultaneously  with  attacks  of  count- 
ess other  agents,  known  and  unknown.  ^ 
of  them,  including  those  belonging  to  SStgESfe*  categories, 
open  to  each  other  ways  to  annihilate.  They  have  ne*  to  kill 
us  immediately  in  order  to  paralyse  our  means  of  resistence 
and  to  evoke  the  peril  of  our  becoming  crippled  genetically. 
Multiplying  by  their  still  little  explained  correlations,  they 
are  a  power  that  under  the  circumstances  of  today  does  not 
leave  us  much  hope  for  preservation  of  our  species. 

We  ourselvee^onjured^all  that.**.  We  «xd  not  yet  given 
up  our  inventive  and  intensive  action  of  general  mobilization 
against  ourselves.  Ethically  and  intellectually  so  significant 
a  contemporary  as  Albert  Schweitzer  accused  mankind  of  self- 
destruction.  Although, incontestably  correct,  this  accusation 
becomes  in  its  generalized  form  an  abstraction  that  fogs  the 
actually  guilty  ones,  facilitating  the  continuation  of  their 
awful  activity.  These  culprits  are  where  science  is.  Wot  science 
in  itself  and  not  the  seine  science  that  led  primitive  man  to 
civilization.  But  another  science  which  for  money  is  available 
for  everything,  a  characterless  tool  of  economical  powers. 
The  following  will  contribute  to  demonstrating  how  the  chemical 
industry  with  its  research  institutes  and  along  with  allied 
universities  fights  Nature ,  challenging  its  still  unconsumed 
counter-powers,  vmile  ancient  and  classics/science  worked  on 
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improvement  of  our  fate,  many  modern  scientists  believe  to  do 
the  same,  but  objectively,  they  do  what  the  bulk  of  contemporary 
chemistry  does,  as  well  as  nuclear  physics  of  today,  namely 
the  exact  contrary. 

Should  it  not  long  ago  have  been  understood  that  studies, 
too,  have  their  psychology?  Yvhat  applies  to  every  observation 
and  research  on  one  hand  and  to  learning  on  the  other,  ought 
also  to  apply  to  the  study  of  poisoning  our  natural  environment. 
¥»e  investigate  unclear  facts  or  even  riddles,  more  or  less 
voluntarily,  as  far  as  such  actions  correspond  to  our  desire 
for  knowing.  But  in  order  to  comprehend  how  powerful  our  desire 
is  not  to  know  and  how    this  tendency  paralyzes  and  blinds  us, 
we  have  jaert  to  analyze  the  volume  of  knowledge  of  average 
educated  people.  So  we  encounter  uncomfortable  things  and  find 
that  learning  is  thematically  selective,  sieve-like,  censoring; 
and  that  processes  of  inhibition  push  easy  objects  of  cognition 
into  dark  backgrounds,  outside  the  horizon  of  interests.  This 
is  a  frequent  individual,  as  well  as  a  chronic  collective, 
phenomenon, 

people- 

Not  only  ignorant^,  but  also  numerous  intellectuals, 
regard  seas,  e.g.,  as  some  kind  of  dynamic  surface  under  which, 
in  some  depth,  thinking  or  imagination  stops.  There  are  no  more 
mountains  continuing  the  visible  earth,  no  streams,  no  abysses, 
no  plains.  One  hears  and  reads  about  over-rich  life  in  the 
oceans,  in  the  lakes  and  swamps,  and  after  all  in  water  currents 
deeply  underneath  our  feet,  whose  movements  are  determined  by 
laws  not  always  easy  to  understand.  We  are  being  told  of  it, 
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but  our  knowledge  does  not  take  root;  it  volatilizes  soon.  Our 
consistency  remains  limited  to  other  fields.  Our  attitude  to 
the  soil  is  about  the  same,  for  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  it 
is  lifeless  matter,  even  with  a  worm  creeping  here  and  there. 
To  imagine  that  it  is  an  inorganic-organic  mass,  with  its  most 
complicated  and  highly  concentrated  flora  and  fauna  in  permanent 
and  cyclic  movement,  in  constant  interaction  and  correlation  of 
its  beings  and  substances,  and  in  such  ways  connected  with  other 
environments  around,  might  not  only  be  confusing,  but  evokes  a 
special  uneasiness  resulting  from  guilt  feelings. 

This  outlandish  narrowness,  however,  is  not  pristine.  In 
antiquity,  intuition  of  men  must  have  experienced  the  liveliness 
of  the  soil.  The  Mosaic  law  found  it  being  in  want  of  regular 
pauses  for  resting  from  exploitation.  In  ancient  Chinese,  Indian 
and  Greek  literature,  passages  can  be  found  that  reflect  similar 
feelings  about  the  nature  of  soil;  this  concept  is  not  less 
characteristic  of  traditions  of  American  Indians.  Understanding 
of  the  soil  deteriorated  in  late  civilizations,  as  a  consequence 
of  an  exploitative  attitude  to  everything.  Though  we  are  sure  of 
the  incomparably  wide  range  of  our  knowledge,  it  manifoldly 
shrank,  partly  by  our  multifarious  unwillingness  to  know,  by 
our  anti-cognitional  tendencies. 

The  waste  of  our  living  and  working  we  use  to  shed  and 
to  pour  "away".  The  problems  of  rubbish  and  putrefaction  have 
to  be  solved  and  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  the  hideous 
or  noxious  materials  that  stem  from  us  are  beyond  our  sight  and 
our  smelling.  Our  attention  refuses  to    follow  them  into  their 
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underworld.  When  not  moldering  away  in  a  never-ending  series 
of  transmogrifications  on  the  surface,  they  encounter  the 
lively  multitudes  of  the  depths,  the  swimming,  digging, 
burrowing  ones  who  eat  their  way  through  the  soil,  who  ven- 
tilate and  fructify  it  and  keep  it  in  lasting  genesis.  Could 
it  be  true  that  we  pour  on  them  the  same  biting  and  dis- 
integrating detergents  against  which  we  more  or  less  take  care 
when  using  them  for  kitchen  tools  and  laundry?  Do  our  factories 
taint  and  contaminate  the  home  of  the  fishes  and  swimming 
insects?  Certainly,  it  is  much  simpler  to  consider  all  the 
affair  settled  when  a  canal  pipe  swallowed  the  horrible  dirt 
to  carry  it  into  the  unknown.  We  feign  stupidity  without 
noticing  that  we  are  going  to  acquire  it. 

But  our  rejection  of  knowledge  is  not  too  useful,  for 
the  ruin  we  are  emitting  does  not  stop  at  those  remote  places 
we  vaguely  imagine.  Singular  orbits  bring  it  back  to  us. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  the  fate  we  are  causing  to 

u->i/<n.own  , 

numberless  known  and^ones,  we  ourselves  are  included,  xhe  most 
drastic  of  the  single  problems  resulting  from  these  wicked,  but 
unavoidable,  natural  facts  is  the  question  what  could  be  done 
with  the  horrible  waste  of  production  of  atomic  energy,  in 
order  not  to  let  it  retro-act  on  ourselves,  to  get  it  "away". 
Since  a  solution  has  not  yet  been  found,  one  resorts  to  con- 
tainers of  concrete,  Pandora's  boxes  in  which,  however,  hope  is 
missing.  For  woe  to  us  if  by  any  future  misfortune  they  would 
burst  or  if  this  should  occur  by  war  actions,  even  by  minor 
ones,  which  then  could  not  be  prevented,  neither  by  deep  burying 
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nor  by  sinking  to  the  sea  bottom.  Among  many  suggestions,  one 
especially  absurd  deserves  being  mentioned,  namely  that  these 
concrete  containers  of  cataclysm  should  be  hurled  on  the  moon. 
What  could  show  us  better  how  helpless  we  are? 

To  whom  do  we  owe  this?  Perhaps  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  limits,  to  fctthe  lack  of  instinctively  knowing 
that  we  must  not  conquer  all.  In  the  Occident,  only  religious 
people  have  given  expression  to,  or  hinted  at,  such  a  self- 
limitation  and  shown  a  warning  attitude  to  the  conquest  of 

6  \ 

space,  on  grounds  of  a  verse  of  the  Psalms,  115 , 16   h  Should 

6}  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one  prominent 
scientist  uttered  so  far  a  negative  and 
significant^ motivated  viewpoint  about  the 
modern  space  programs,  namely  the  Robel  prize 
winner  Max  Born,  in  his  paper  "Blessings  and 
Evil  of  Space  Travel",  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  Chicago,  October, 1966. 

all  other  men  have  lost  such  a  feeling  which  is  pious  also  in 
a  worldly  sense?  Should  this  feeling  not  primarily  apply  to  the 
living  nature  nearest  to  us?  Our  helplessness  is  most  simply 
explainable  by  the  circumstance  that  we  are  occupying  ourselves 
with  things  little  known  to  us  and  exceeding  our  capacities. 
We  started  fighting  many  unknown  powers,  so  the  outcomes  are 
correspondingly  unsure.  The  ancient  Greeks  who  undoubtedly 
learned  this  from  earlier  oriental  wisdom,  called  a  behavior 
such  as  that  of  modern  man  by  the  name  hybris7) ,  sacrilege  or 
7) 

wantonness,  and  they  meant  mainly  arrogance,  insolence. 

As  the  classic  Greeks  in  whose  character  pride  and  humbleness 

were  united,  as  well  as  their  followers,  expressed  in  epic, 
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dramatic  and  lyric  works  and  said  it  in  some  passages  explicitly, 
they  were  intuitively  convinced  that  arrogance  was  a  curse 
necessarily  leading  to  an  abyss.  All  their  poets  and  thinkers 
knew  that  the  poor  who  lacks  humbleness  is  lost;  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Greek  literature  shares  this  feeling  with  the 
Biblical  books.  Thus  he  who  considers  himself  a  part  of  this 
great  tradition,  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  man  must  find 
the  way  back  to  humbleness.  Would  %this  diminish  man's  great- 
ness? Is  it  denial  or  affirmation  and  confirmation  of  greatness 
that  it  obliges?  Therefore  consistent  self-examination  should 
lead  us  to  awareness  of  our  limits;  when  claiming  rights  for 
ourselves,  we  should  not  forget  those  of  others. 

In  order  to  simplify  understanding  of  the  questions  to 
be  considered  in  the  following,  let  us  recall  a  matter  touched 
in  the  first  chapter.  Killing  is  neither  a  haphazard  act  of  few 
or  many,  nor  is  it  explicable  by  the  motives  pretended  in  general, 
res^.  in  the  bulk  of  the  single  cases.  The  impulse  for  slaying 
whose  strength  is  reflected  by  the  extent  of  the  results,  is 
hidden  in  our  depths.  To  find  it  theoretically  will  not  be  use- 
less if  this  way  would  actually  facilitate  overcoming  it. 

Psychology  of  Killing 

,,,we  praise  all  His  works,  with  fervent 
enthusiasm  -  of  words;  and  in  the  same 
moment  we  kill  a  fly,  which  is  as  much 
one  of  His  works  as  is  any  other,., we  do 
it  in  a  spirit  of  measureless  disapproval 
even  a  spirit  of  hatred,  exasperation, 
vindictiveness. • • 

Mark  Twain,  The  Intelligence  of  God 
in  Letters  from  the  Earth 
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We  people  of  this  century  are  in  our  characterology  ae 
unhomogeneoue  as  any  earlier  generation  was.  We  contemporaries 
are  not  homogeneous  in  our  relation  to  each  other,  and  each 
collective  and  individual  Self  is,  in  addition,  highly  hetero- 
geneous in  itself.  Hypochondriac  worry  about  health,  e.g.,  goes 
along  with  queer  indifference,  disregard  of  one's  own  life, 
that  often  seems  to  people  to  matter  less  than  a  caprice,  an 
unconcealed  shabby  pleasure;  or  than  a  profit  that  disappears 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  too  small  to  be  visible 
unless  we  look  at  it  through  the  magnifying  glass  of  systematic 
self  reduction.  This  phenomenon  of  the  weightlessness  of  one's 
own  existence  constitutes  a  part  of  a  much  worse  disharmony.  It 

rose  between  the  evaluating  mind  and  the  very  life,  not  only 

as 

one's  own  or  man's  life;  perhaps/^a  lack  of  relation  to  life  as 
a  principle,  or  a  spoiled,  unsound  relation. 

In  the  first  chapter,  we  already  noticed  how  easily  life 
is  thrown  away,  one's  own  and  that  of  others,  as  if  a  pristine 
tendency  for  preservation  of  life  that  in  the  history  of  man 
counter-acted  the  madness  of  killing,  were  going  to  be  lost. 
To  prepare  ourselves  for  the  following  discussion  of  facts  and 
questions,  we  reduce  the  problem  purposely,  trying  to  consider 
killing  exclusively  from  the  viewpoint  of  .the  killer,  not  from 
that  of  the  victim,  excluding  the  experience  of  the  doomed, not 
paying  attention  to  his  part  in  that  process,  to  understand  now 
the  culprit  only. 

This  our  abstractive  act  presupposes  a  precedent  fundamental 
for  our  understanding.  The  primitive  murderer  (does  this  quali- 
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fication  not  apply  to  the  bulk  of  all  cases?)  is  the  first  to 
accomplish  this  abstraction.  It  is  exclusively  his  urge  that 
he  wants  to  satisfy.  He  is  possessed  by  his  motives  only,  no 
matter  whether  they  have  alleged  or  real  existence  and  if  they 
come  to  his  mind  before,  during  or  after  his  action  for  the 
purpose  of  its  justification.  Yet  such  additions  are  rather 
secondary;  on  the  lowest  step  of  primitiveness ,  this  fateful 
action  might  still  take  place  without  a  motivating  conscious- 
ness. Though  Cain  commits  the  assassination  because  of  a  motive 
described  as  primary,  he  is  the  prototype  of  the  primitive 
murderer,  since  he  scarcely  minds  Abel  and  slays  him  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  an  intolerable  pressure. 

I,ian  as  the  primitive  killer  has  a  highly  significant 
forerunner,  the  animal  robber.  This  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  most  perfect  creatures,  but  in  the  economy  of  nature  he 
fulfils  a  noteworthy  function.  This  immensely  mighty  economy 
which  follows  its  own  laws  only,  is  neither  ethical  nor  un- 
ethical, hut  pre-ethical  or    non-ethical',  its  processes  take 
place  outside  the  ethics  created  by  human  spirit.  What  the 
robbing  animal  carries  out,  is  elementarily  necessary,  similar 
to  the  activity  of  parasites,  by  restraining  the  reproduction 

of  one  or  several  species,  preventing  their  excessive  propa- 

•  •   •  , 

gation  and  the  explosion  of  their  populations.  The  robber  mostl 
transfers  his  booty  passively  to  a  superior  predator  by 
succumbing  to  him.  Quite  different  is  the  position  of  the 
vegetarians  of  the  animal  world  who  are  the  food  of  others, 
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while  to  them  the  tendency  for  killing  is  strange.  Their 
emotional  life  corresponds  to  that,  for  if  they  occasionally 
attack  at  all,  they  do  it  obviously  without  a  desire  for 
destroying,  and  if  it  occurs  at  all,  it  is  in  most  cases 
just  a  by-product  of  an  originally  rather  harmless  pugnacity 
or  a  counter-attack,  sometimes  an  act  of  excessive  self-defence. 
Yet  some  of  the  non-aggressive  vegetarians  are  extremely  strong, 
courageous  and  skilful  defenders,  and  many  of  them  are  highly, 
though  not  invulnerably,  protected  by  uniting  in  herds  or 
smaller  social  groups.  By  most  traits  of  their  life  conduct, 
the  apes,  whom  nearly  all  zoologists  recognize  as  our  cousins, 
belong  to  this  category.  In  any  case,  they  preserved  the 
features  and  the  behavior  of  the  common  ancestors  more  faith- 
fully than  we,  as  comparison  with  the  anthropological  facts 
at  our  disposal  today  allows  us  to  conclude.  When  early,  yet 
not  the  earliest,  generations  of  our  race  were  forced,  by 
shortage  of  nourishing  fruits  caused  by  events  in  nature,  to 
descend  from  the  trees,  they  adopted  the  previously  in  part 
anticipated  upright  position.  So,  they  could  better  overlook 
the  plain  and  better  use  their  forelimbs,  also  for  fighting. 
Then,  when  they  imitated  beasts  of  prey,  chasing  and  ambushing 
others  in  order  to  slay  and  to  devour  them,  the  human  race 
became  unfaithful  to  itSv.nature.  By  virtue  of  our  origin  and 

essence,  we  are  non-aggressive  fructivores.  The  time  that  has 

is 

passed  since  that  reversal  -was  relatively  short,  by  no  means 
longer  than  a  hundred  thousand  years,  which  is  but  one  tenth 
of  the  age  of  our  race.  To  that  landslide  change  in  our 
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mode  of  life,  ranging  from  nutrition  to  mentality,  our  organism 
could  not  yet  adjust.  Indeed,  some  of  our  diseases  whose 
individual  acquisition  nobody  has  called  in  question  thus  far, 
point  to  phylogenetic  character,  are  phenomena  of  a  pathology 
of  the  human  race;  as  if  Nature  wanted  to  remind  us  who  we  were 
and  what  we  made  of  ourselves. 

These  anthropological  conclusions  will  sooner  or  later 
certainly  be  a  near-truism  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  see 
facts    as  they  are.  Many  people,  alse  scholars  in  various  fields, 
shut  their  eyes  to  anthropological-prehistorical  reality,  believing 
they  ought  to  defend  the  assumed  primordial  naturalness  of  their 
own  way  of  life.  They  point,  e.g.,  to  paleolithic  cave  paintings 
with  unmistakable  representations  of  hunting  apparently  favorable 
to  their  assumption,  but  without  considering  that  these  paintings 
were  created  much  later,  not  earlier  than  25,000  years  ago, 
therefore  some  tens  of  thousands  of  years  after  the  about-face 
that  so  much  alienated  man  from  nature. 

No  matter  which  way  of  life  we  choose,  yet  for  the  sake  of 
truth  we  cannot  help  admitting  that  vegetarian  and  peaceful  life 
is  our  nature  and  that  we  would  act  logically  when  basing  our 
ethics  and  our  society  on  our  nature;  and  that  it  must  be  illogical, 
and  therefore  inexpedient  and  unfavourable  tu  us  if  we  act  against 
nature • 

Since  those  times,  this  contravention  4rs-  going  on  within 
and  between  human  societies  and  in  the  lives  of  the  individuals. 
It  constitutes  the  bulk  of  human  history  and  did  not  let  us  be, 
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or  become,  happy.  Can  anybody  be  happy  unless  he  lives  adequately 
to  his  nature?  Our  intellectual  actions,  too,  must  remain  in- 
consistent patchwork  as  long  as  they  contradict  our  essence. 

Thus  it  is  one  of  our  first  conclusions  that  murdering  is 
imitative,  not  original,  resulting  both  from,  and  in,  our  self- 
alienation.  Correspondingly,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  following 
or  accompanying  assassination  can  only  be  explained  by  an 
extraneous  role  that  man  adopted.  During  millenia,  people  acted 
So  in  strange  roles,  assuming  heterogenous  emotions.  The  more 
general  this  change  of  roles  became,  and  the  more  it  was  backed 
by  matching  ideologies  or  principles  with  their  negatively 
educational  effects,  the  more  our  instinctive  knowledge  of  our 
lack  of  congruity  with  ourselves  faded  away.  The  defects  of  the 
ethics  of  any  given  time  are  determined  by  the  sizes  of  the 
gaps  resulting  from  the  incongruence* 

The  effects  of  time  correspond  to  an  inclined  plane. 
Once  we  step  on  it,  we  get  farther  down  and  farther  away.  With 
knowledge  and  capacity,  techniques  of  murder  grow,  and  the 
adverse  satisfaction  becomes  a  substitute  for  much  that  one 
misses,  primarily  for  onefs  remote  and  no  longer  attainable  own 
nature.  The  need  increases  and  primitive  rejoicing  in  one's  own 
ability  is  being  transmuted  into  refined  forms.  Growing  technique 
multiplies  it  phantastically.  The  alien  need  urges  mass  killing, 
while  techniques  offer  the  still  stranger  satisfaction.  Yet  now 
and  then  a  vacuum  appears.  It  comes  from  a  rarely  emerging 
instinct,  that  of  non-identity  with  such  a  need  and  such  a 
fulfilment. 
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It  is  not  true  that  children  are  murderers.  They  want  just 
to  remove  an  anxiety  or  something  that  troubles  them,  to  make 
it  disappear,  as  the  adult  children  do  who  make  inconvenient 
things  invisible;  for  the  children,  non-existence  has  no  meaning 
beyond  that.  Only  adults  deprave  such  innocence  by  their  inter- 
pretations, by  their  way  of  encouragement,  serving  as  models. 
Sadism  is  neither  a  hereditary  evil  nor  an  epidemic.  Relatively 
few  acquire  it  owing  to  circumstances  in  their  lives,  while  all 
the  others  are  just  tainted  with  some  accessibility.  Therefore 
sadism  is  mostly  acquired. 

To  killing,  it  constitutes  by  no  means  the  only  decisive 
difference  whether  the  victim  is  our  equal  in  a  few  traits  only 
or  in  many  and  in  the  most  striking  of  his  characteristics.  With- 
in the  subjectivity  of  the  killer,  the  animal-victim  fulfils 
originally  a  function  only  gradually  different,  yet  analogous. 
Consequently,  there  are  undeniable  analogies  and  intensive  inter- 
actions between  war  and  hunt.  The  differences  between  hunting 
people  and  warfare  against  animals  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But 
t#e  old  atrocities  of  hunting,  though  in  our  generation  enormous- 
ly increased  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  look  almost 
harmless  when  compared  with  two  phenomena.  One  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  each  winter  taking  plaee  in  the  far  North,  is  organized 
slaying  and  skinning  of  tens  of  thousands  of  new  born  seals,  a 

disgrace  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  mention   )->  "the  other 

is  a  new  science  of  mass  killing,  systematically  aimed  at 
annihilation  of  whole  species.  It  is  a  noteworthy  property  of 
modern  civilization  that  for  such  actions,  too,  motivations  are 
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being  found, 

Not  only  deede,  but  also  their  motivations  have  a  history. 
We  see  motivations  in  a  different  light  since  Freud's  psychology 
of  the  depths  taught  us  that  the  driving  powers  can  indeed  be 
those  reported  by  the  patient,  and  thus  authentic,  without 
actually  being  the  intrinsic  ones.  In  the  cases  called  rational- 
izations, the  impulse  can  be  highly  real,  but  consciousness 
finds  no  access  to  it  and  undertakes  to  obtain  some  other  reasons. 
What  the  patient  (who  is  not  necessarily  a  literally  sick  person) 
tells  about  the  incentives,  is  mostly  his  belief.  Most  of  all 
meHelieved  ctolSg  many  thousands  of  years  that  they  must  kill 
animals  for  they  need  their  meat  for  food. 

But  during  the  same  epoch,  within  man  another  process  took 
place  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  banal  assumptions.  On  the 
one  hand,  killing  became  routine;  on  the  other  hand,  it  produced 
a  satisfaction  resulting  from  that  prehistoric**  and  in  many  forms 
continued  self-alienation.  The  strange  role  offered  emotionally 
deeper  satisfaction.  The  pleasure  that  was  a  beneficial  effect  of 
the  congruity  with  man's  own  nature  and  its  direct  acting,  lost* 
its  original  charm.  Considering  this,  systems  of  ethics  could  be 
regarded  as  shelters  in  which  remainders  of  primordiality  survived. 
Nonetheless,  their  elemental  essence  is  inasmuch  thoroughly  trans- 
muted, as  delight  of  genuine  existence,  of  existence  in  harmony 
with  one's  own  nature  and  with  the  world,  is  turned  into  a  series 
of  commandments  and  inhibitions  which  eventually  become  principles 
and  ideals.  How  high  a  pleasure- premium  man  won  from  the  strange 
role,  is  best  proved  by  the  very  phenomenon  of  ethics  as  an 
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attempt  to  overcome  it.  So  ethics  becomes  the  reflected,  though 
not  undistorted,  image  of  man's  fundamental  and  intrinsic 
essence,  indirectly  proving  the  power  of  the  strange  agent. 
Maybe,  in  addition,  the  prohibitions  were  a  spicy  seasoning, 
when  that  pleasure  grew  until  becoming  sadism. 

Its  associating  with  the  counter-urge  or  the  counter-complex, 
masochism,  uncovers  finally  the  character  of  sadism.  Destruction 
of  life,  whether  partial  or  total,  is  the  common  function,  while 
the  direction  toward  the  object  or  inversion  into  the  subject 
defines  the  difference.  Routine  is  just  a  lubricant  that  prompts 
and  smoothes  the  process  without  being  itself  a  driving  force. 
This,  however,  sadism  is.  It  seldom  appears  naked,  but  in  more 
or  less  conventionalized  costumes.  When  the  abandoned  origin 
became  conscience  and  afterwards  ethics,  sadism  preferred  to 
dress  itself  in  interests.  As  every  rationalization,  they  might 
in  a  way  be  well-founded  and  conceal  sadism  fairly  well.  When 
taking  up  such  garments,  sadism  is  not  too  fastidious.  The  weaker 
and  more  easily  destructible  being  has  just  to  be  a  little  un- 
comfortable, to  be  condemned  to  death.  An  accusation  can  hardly 
be  too  improbable,  too  unproved  or  too  arbitrary,  to  be  used  as 
a  quasi-reason  for  the  annihilation  wanted  and  planned  in  advance. 
Such  motivations  without  a  factual  base  are  during  the  time 
becoming  conventional,  implicative,  if  not  completely  superfluous. 
About  the  impact  of  religion  on  the  attitude  of  man  to  animal, 
so  often  misinterpreted,  a  special  study  is  due.  In  the  mono- 
theistic religions,  it  was  particularly  an  interpolation  or  a 
later  version  of  one  passage  of  the  Genesis  that  brought  about 
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much  mischief,  both  intellectual  and  concrete.  On  that  verse 

a  concept  is  based  that  in  antiquity  took  root  in  both  Judaism 

and  Christianity,  namely  the  belief  that  animals  were  created 

8  ^ 

to  serve  man  for  food  • 

|)  It  is  9,  2-3.  To  the  vegetarian  ethics  of  1,  29-30, 
that  verse  constitutes  an  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction which  commentators  could  neither  disregard 
nor  evade.  In  a  later  book  I  hope  to  reconstruct 
the  original  text. 

Between  the  desire  for  killing  and  the  frequent  and,  for 

many,  irresistible  urge  to  interfere  with  as  many  beings  and 

phenomena  as  possible,  the  impulse  to  change  as  much  as  one 

can,  an  unmistakable  affinity  is  evident.  The  connection  between 

them  is  first  indicated  by  a  contrary  common  to  them.  The 

tendency  opposing  both  of  them  is  tolerance  toward  the  existing, 

non-interference,  the  inclination  to  let  "it"  alone.  He  who  is 

possessed  by  the  passion  for  intervention  and  change  hardly  ever 

notices  that  this  need  is  primary  and  that  he  is  chronically  in 

a  state  of  double  search,  that  for  argumentation  and  that  for 

more  or  less  appropriate  victims. 

Killing  is  not  seldom  the  form  which  that  interventionism 
assumes;  in  many  cases,  however,  killing  might  still  more 
intrinsically  result  from  an  impulse  stemming  from  a  deeper 
layer,  while  the  meddling  tendency  arises  rather  as  a  side-effect. 

Is  nature  not  polymorphous  enough  to  offer  an  abundance 
of  targets  to  these  urges  and  is  man  not  inventive  enough  to  hide 
both  of  them  from  others  and  from  himself  behind  rationalizations? 
This  tendency  collaborates  also  with  a  third  sublogical  factor, 
the  previously  noted  need  for  accusation.  The  system  of  the 
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prevailing  vague  accusations  used  as  starting  bases  for  exter- 
mination campaigns,  though  post  factum  sometimes  cancelled  as 
erroneous,  penetrated  now,  in  our  century,  the  natural  sciences, 
since  these  sank  into  utter  dependence  on  the  great  economic 
powers.  Only  single/\ones  have  still  the  strength  to  reject 
influences  on  the  freedom  of  their  research  and  thinking  and 
to  speak  out  on  their  results  fearlessly.  These  forces  that 
counteract  a  deeply  discouraging  decay,  help  us  to  keep  alive 
our  severely  wounded  pride  in  our  being  humans. 

Before  discussing  highly  significant  facts  that  lead 
necessarily  to  a  dispute  with  science  of  today,  it  -was  good  to 
become  aware  that  its  background  is  determined  by  unconscious 
agents  and  completely  unscientific. 

A  Premature  Idea  of  Right 

On  what  do  we  humans  base  our  right  to  live?  It  is  perhaps 
no  longer  the  majority  of  mankind,  yet  in  any  case  a  remarkable 
minority  that  ascribes  Life  to  divine  origin.  But  he  who  abandons 
or  loses,  his  religious  belief,  does  in  this  way  not  renounce  his 
right  to  live.  He  adopts  another  motivation  which,  though 
worldly,  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  /Lhis  experience  not  necessarily 
less  holy.  Along  with  this  different  aspect,  the  right  to  live 
becomes  less  vulnerable  or  even  incontestable,  proving  itself 
by  life's  own  existence:  When  no  longer  basing  itself  upon  an 
extrinsic  justification,  on  one  conferred  on  it  from  without, 
it  founds  itself  on  itself,  on  the  warrant  that  is  in  it.  This 
is  remarkably  simple,  but  we  can  say  it  in  a  still  simpler  way, 
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without  a  word,  without  motivating,  by  our  very  living,  with- 
out finding  the  fact  of  being  in  want  of  a  justification. 
Whether  we  believe  the  Divine  to  be  the  source  of  life  or 
surmount  dualism  by  the  self- justification  of  existence,  both 
concepts  are  convergent,  for  their  end-point  is  the  same.  In 
both  ways  we  arrive  at  the  principle  of  holiness  of  our  life. 
So  amply  broad  and  comprehensive  a  base  however,  obliges  us  to 
define  what  this  "our"  means.  If  I  -would- grant  full  recognition 
to  my  own  life  only,  I  would  admit  a  narrow-mindedness  or  a 
shabbiness  that  could  invalidate,  or,  at  least,  compromise  my 
claim.  By  one  degree  less  pitiable  is  the  fascist  view  that 
bestows  this  unrestricted  right  exclusively  upon  its  own  clan, 
nation  or  country,  thus  by  implication  depriving  of  it  all 
others.  And  when  the  reconstruction  of  our  logic  and  ethic 
would  reach  a  cosmopolitan  ideology  that  would  distribute  the 
right  to  life  within  the  human  race  equally,  so  that  one  and 
the  same  boundary  would  define  both  notions,  that  of  the  right 
to  live  and  that  of  the  human  species    -    should  we  then  regard 
this  as  the  fulfilment  of  our  ethical  task?  Nobody  would  have 
to  be  ashamed  of  such  a  point  of  view,  for  it  follows  that  of 
our  greatest  teachers  and  incomparable  patterns  or  is  akin  to 
their  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  criticism  on  this  view  is  possible 
and  therefore  necessary. 

First  of  all,  neither  our  love  of  particular    people  nor 
our  preference  for  our  species  ought  to  prevent  us  from  realizing 
the  ethical  relativity  of  an  attitude  or  a  principle  by  which 
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we,  again  without  an  explicit  proclamation,  deny  life  as  a 
right  to  all  non-human  nature.  From  such  a  premise,  one  sinks 
unawares  into  a  still  much  more  deplorable  inference,  viz,  into 
a  demand  deciding  on  life  and  death  of  all  non-human  life,  into 
the  claim  for  a  completely  unethical  right  of  property  based 
on  nothing.  But  to  found  such  an  exclusion  and  the  corresponding 
monopoly  on  anything,  we  would  have  to  sink  into  extreme 
primitiveness  or,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  the  proof 
required,  to  resort  to  a  quite  arbitrary  contention.  In  the 
first  case,  we  would  have  to  be  unpretending  enough  to  admit 
that  we  claim  the  elementary  right  just  because  we  are  we,  the 
claimants.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  species  could  not  do 
the  same;  though  some  imaginative  faculty  would  let  us  comprehend 
that  the  other  species,  provided  it  could  formulate  a  claim  and 
there  woul&-be  a  forum  to  which  claims  could  be  submitted,  would 
possibly  refrain  from  doing  that,  for  it  would  remember  mutual 
dependence.  In  the  other  case,  we  would  have  to  assert  the 
excellence  of  the  genus  humanum,  moreover,  a  superiority  so 
highly  above  all  that  absolute  exclusiveness  would  result  from 
this  status  with  logical  necessity.  Yet  after  all  that,  further 
syllogizing  about  the  rightlessness  of  all  inferiors,  which  is 
the  point,  would  still  be  more  than  questionable. 


superiority,  could  not  only  never  be  proved,  but  to  this 
assumption,  the  results  of  zoological  research  and  intellectual 
experience  of  many  generations  are  more  than  disfavorable. 
Despite  ideas  hostile  to  animals,  such  as  those  of  Descartes, 


unlimited  inferiority  as  the  other  side  of  the  unlimited 
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a  difference  in  nature  irres  verified  again  and  again,  not 
generally  superior  values  on  one  side  and  total  inferiority 
on  the  other.  The  more  empirically  natural  science  proceeds, 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  to  our  undeniably  preferential 
qualities  some  superiorities  of  animals  correspond  and  that 
they  partly  outdo  us  even  by  unexplainable  abilities.  With 
animals  we  find  also  accomplishments  different  from,  but 
analogous  to,  those  of  humans.  Our  language  recognizes  that 
spontaneously  by  speaking,  e*g» ,  not  only  of  societies  and 
states,  but  also  of  civilizations  of    many  kinds  of  ants. 
Our  all- too- comfortable  allegation  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
entire  animal  world  requires  therefore  most  relevant  reservations. 

Thus,  when  at  last  silencing  the  egoism  which  to  some  extent 

hot"  «vti*£<J\   u/ouJoC  tefr 
might  be  inherent  in  every  species,  of  an  exclusiveness  of  our 

rights  would  not  much  be  left. 

Nevertheless,  as  long  as  we  consider  only  the  very  right 

to  live,  we  attain  not  yot  much  clarification,  because  when  so 

isolated  it  remains  an  abstraction  with  little  applicability 

which  is  indeed  crucial  for  its  value.  We  have  not  less  to 

examine  the  claims  of  which  this  right  consists,  such  as  the 

right  to  food  and  shelter.  By  this  thematicai  enlargment  only, 

our  discussion  proceeds  to  the  fact  of  the  unceasing  fight,  a 

circumstance  that  must  never  be  overlooked;  after  all,  it 

spreads  to  our  thinking,  to  the  formation  of  our  notions, 

bringing  about  conflicts  within  ourselves  and  forcing  upon  us 

extremely  difficult  decisions.    The  "struggle  for  existence" 
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as  a  regulator  of  the  interorganic  correlations  has  for  a  long 
time  been  recognized,  and  described  more  than  enough;  when  using 
it  for  motivating  our  claims  and  actions,  we  fall  into  contra- 
dictions. The  recklessness  characteristic  of  the  fighter, 
especially  of  one  who  is  nothing  but  a  fighter,  hardly  fits 
the  role  of  that  irapartialist  who  pretends  to  be  superior  to 
all  who  are  always  necessarily  parties  and  can  stand  up  for 
themselves  only.  It  hardly  fits  the  far  higher  aspirations  of 
the  thinking  and  knowing  one,  as  well  as  all  religious,  philo- 
sophical and  quasi-philosophical  ideologies  by  which  we  presume 
to  beat  all  animals,  at  the  same  time  using  these  ideologies 
for  food,  too,  namely  for  feeding  our  self-consciousness.  In  any 
case  we  have  to  take  a  theoretical  decision.  We  can  be  animals 
as  those  others  are,  by  eating  and  doing  our  best  not  to  be 
eaten;  or  we  can  lay  claim  to  the  superpartial  role,  pointing 
to  our  knowledge  and  other  achievements  that  are  supposed  to 
make  the  difference.  This  role,  however,  particularly  that  of 
cognition,  is  obliging  and  means  a  commitment  that  we  could  not 
fulfil}  unless  we  would  thoroughly  change  our  behavior  and  revise 
our  principles,  fte  should  have  to  be  prepared  to  limit  wisely 
our  personal  as  well  as  our  collective  egoism,  of  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  life  cannot  be  absolutely  free.  For  this 
purpose,  we  should  examine  anew  what  is  actually  favorable  to 
us;  and  we  would  have  to  exclude  what  we  are  used  to  regard  as 
a  pleasure  while  objectively  it  damages  us. 

Guch  a  fundamental  question  is  that  of  flesh  for  food  that, 
as  said  before,  had  been  strange  to  the  human  race  and  was 
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adopted  at  a  late  time,  late  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
nature  in  its  totality,  but  also  anthropologically.  Let  us 
take  into  consideration  that  it  is  still  a  majority  of  physicians 
insufficiently  or  not  at  all  trained  in  biology,  anthropology 
and  prehistory,  who,  not  without  emotionality,  recommend 
carnivorousness ,  while  a  minority,  prevailingly  consisting  of 
naturopaths  and  their  friends,  call  warningly  the  carnivorous 
nutrition  a  source  of  moral  degeneration  and  most  diseases 
including  cancer,  commending  vegetarian  food  for  hygienical, 
ethical  and  socio-economieal  reasons.  Here,  this  question  has  to 
be  mentioned  owing  to  its  rather  indirect  connection  with  the 
problem  of  right,  since  it  is  the  nutritional  practice  from  which 
the  great  flood  of  our  conflicts  with  the  animal  world  springs 
forth.  These  conflicts  define  themselves  as  superfluous,  for 
they  could  not  arise  if  we  would  not  so  thoroughly  misunderstand 
our  own  interests. 

If  we  do  not  take  a  decision  in  favor  of  an  exclusive 
animal  practice,  of  a  radical  animalism,  but  choose  an  orientation 
that  we  ourselves  use  to  evaluate  higher,  we  shall  have  to 
renounce  not  only  a  practice  harmful  to  us,  but  also  many  another 
habits,  and  actions  unworthy  of  us  even  if  they  should  be  actually 
advantageous.  Vnhen  but  trying  to  apply  to  our  treatment  of 
animals  the  principles  of  human  social  life  attained  by  experience, 
it  must  become  ©orally  intolerable  to  impose,  and  to  carry  out, 
capital  punishment  for  offenses  such  as  molestation,  or  for  still 
-minor  ones.  Vmen.  deadly  attacking  beings  who  disturb  us  or  do 
us  economical  harm  by  their  vital  actions  or  by  their  abode, 
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i.e.,  by  ineluctable  necessity,  and  when  measuring  our  reaction 
with  the  yardstick  of  human  relations,  we  could  never  condemn 
ourselves  enough.  Yet  when  such  actions  become  a  system  and 
lead  to  annihilation  offensives  against  entire  species,  then 
our  role  in  nature  becomes  the  madness  and  the  crime  called 
among  humans  genocide,  still  aggravated  by  including  4J*e 


oonceifeed  onoo  and  even  our  allies.  When  considering  it 
ethically  or  juridically,  we  see  in  dazzling  brightness  into 
which  humiliation  we  fell  @n  the  height  of  our  civilization. 
With  consternation,  we  have  also  to  recognize  that  our  religion 
did  not  save  us  from  this  abyss.  On  the  contrary,  by  inhibitions 
favorable  to  religion,  not  to  us,  it  diverted  us  from  knowing 
our  essence  and  from  ethical  chances  inherent  in  our  original 
nature.  Most  philosophers,  too,  cannot  be  absolved  from  one- 
sidedness  and  inconsistency,  moreover,  from  a  thoroughgoing 
misconception  of  nature.  This  applies  especially  to  those  who 
even  failed  to  attain  an  ethic  equally  embracing  all  mankind. 

The  apologetics  of  all  that  is  today  mere  formality; 
its  only  purpose  is  obviously  still  to  say  anything,  so  that 

scarcely  any  sense  is  left.  This  is,  e.g.,  the  case  with  un- 

(he 

concealed  murderous  robbery  that  since  many  thousands    of  years 
finds  every  motivation  superfluous.  In  a  factual  survey  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  since  our  emergence  on  this  planet, 
neither  hunting  and  fishing  nor  the  glorification  thereof  would 
be      glorious  chapters. 

When  applying  to  our  relation  to  the  animal  the  principles 
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established 'for  human  togetherness,  we  have  to  consider  that 
a  justification  of  that  application  can  "be  disputed,  but  not 
disproved.  Mankind  as  a  whole,  including  its  most  primitive 
representative^  could  be  placed  above  the  animal  world  in  its 
entirety,  including  its  most  highly  developed  representatives, 
only  by  utterly  partial  assessment  that  would  stubbornly  confuse 
different  essence  with  inferiority. 

The  practical  conclusion  or  recommendation  to    which  this 
consideration  leads,  can,  as  well  as  the  consideration  itself, 
look  untimely  or  premature,  since  most  people  are  still  all  too 
far  from  an  equal  attitude  toward  all  their  equals  and  since 
belonging  to  the  human  race  constitutes  in  the  laws  of  all 
countries  the  fundamental  precondition  of  every  right.  With  the 
understanding  that  the  recommendation  in  hand  would  today  be 
taken  seriously  by  a  tiny  minority  only,  it  should  nontheless 
be  permitted  to  put  it  forward.  As  animals  fight  each  other, 
driven  by  a  necessity  whose  hardness  might  exceed  our  com- 
prehension, we  may  also  be  entitled  to  fight,  inasmuch  as  our 
fight  is  defence.  This  limitation  of  our  right  results  from 
the  corresponding  interhuman  right:  defence  yes,  defence-in-excess 
no.  This  principle  might  be  useful  for  the  following  discussion. 

Against  and  For  Insects,  Against  and  For  Life 
We  might  hate  the  ant  nations  because  there  are  conflicts 
of  interests  between  them  and  our  agriculture.  Moreover,  we 
might  abominate  them,  for  in  their  states  the  most  awful  plagues 
of  human  society  are  anticipated  and  unabolishably  preserved, 
such  as  slavery,  exploitation,  caste  systems,  predatory  war 
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and  genocide;  and  because  the  role  of  the  individual  in  their 
societies  is  in  general  extremely  pitiable.  Yet  apart  from 
single  qualities  and  some  of  their  achievements  that  we  cannot 
help  liking  and  even  admiring,  these  nations  have  histories  of 
whose  overcrowded  plenty,  incomparable  intensiveness  and  global 
extent  research  of  our  century  gives  us  an  idea,  though  not 
more  than  an  idea.  For  this  unknown  history  that  comprises  at 
least  50  million  years  and  thus  goes  back  into  the  past  of  this 
planet  50  times  deeper  than  the  history  of  our  race  (which  is 
likewise  prevailingly  unknown) ,  is  too  rich  to  be  written  by 
human  hands. 

Prom  the  earliest  to  the  recent  past  of  human  groups,  it 
occurred  repeatedly  that  amidst  a  situation  of  intensive 
commotion,  material  and  intellectual,  and  in  utterly  problematical 
entanglements  of  antagonistic  energies,  no  solution  of  questions 

emerged,  but  an  unforeseen,  €fcftfaB±£k  the-  in&ide— processes  ne^fe- 

  juy  f\cn  ccf vi".  n  1*3 \y  co 'ijv^  Jb 

4*eeernibly  oonneotedi  raid  o€  a  most  brutal  power  occurred  end 
a/ni  all  of  a  sudden  put  an  end  to  all.  Quiet  developments,  too,  were 
sometimes  unexpectedly  and  totally  interrupted  by  such  monsters. 
Historians  and  tellers  will  always  try  to  reconstruct  what  pre- 
ceded the  last  hour  of  Pompeii.  So  in  the  lives  of  all  indi- 
viduals, in  every  hut,  in  every  school  and  in  every  hospital  of 
Eastern  Europe,  a  fantastic  concatenation  of  events  was  killed 
by  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Instead  of  finding  their 
solutions,  authors,  ponderers,  ecstatics,  mathematicians  and 
artists  met  cruel  death.  Other  huge  areas  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  then  underwent  the  same  fate    -    that  consisted  of 
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single  fates  which  in  their  turn  afflicted  highly  complicated 
beings •  Now  let  us  comprehend  that  the  ant  nest  ti'ampled  down 
and  the  fumigated  termite  building  experiences  the  same.  Raised 
to  a  horribly  higher  power,  it  afflicts  in  unceasing  repetition 
since  the  forties  of  our  century  many  species  in  wide  areas  of 
earth  and  water.  The  existence  of  these  beings  that  from  birth 
to  death  is  but  short  dynamics  composed  of  suffering,  fight 
and  maximum  strain,  seldom  interrupted  by  a  little  satisfaction, 
is  now  exposed  to  catastrophes  designed  and  brought  about  by  man, 
aiming  not  only  at  the  death  of  the  immense  masses  of  the 
individuals  involved,  but  also  to  rapid  extermination  of  all 
their  descendants. 

Yet  the  two-legged  culprit  loses  the  control  of  his  actions 
immediately.  The  further  processes  do  not  follow    his  desires; 
they  follow  the  old  course  of  nature  which  provides  mutual 
feeding  of  the  organisms  in  fixed  sequences.  Lo  the  poison  used 
against  insects  afflicts  the  little  warblers  who  die  in  masseB 
and  often  in  long  torture,  in  milder  circumstances  only  being 
deprived  of  their  fertility  and  laying  dead  or  inviable  eggs; 
it  also  inflicts  the  same  upon  insects  which  people  cannot  blame, 
on  rodents  and  other  mammals,  reptiles  and  amphibia.  It  climbs 
to  the  high  nests  of  the  eagles  of  whom  fewer  and  fewer  are  left. 
Deadly  attacks  are  being  conducted  against  unwanted  plants,  and 
wanted  along  with  unwanted  ones  die  by  the  side-effects  of  the 
aggression  against  the  liveB  of  insects.  The  winds  carry  death 
and  degeneration  over  long  distances.  Owing  to  rain,  uowever, 
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it  soaks  deeply  into  the  earth',  the  chemical  massacre  of  flora 
and  fauna  continues  within  the  soil,  also  among  the  smallest, 
the  only  microscopically  visible  ones,  and  from  there  it  rises 
again  to  the  upper  world.  The  rain  flushes  the  hideous  DDT 
that  many  people  handle  like  a  harmless  household  chemical, 
and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  the  dreadful 
alkyles  that  are  organic  phosphates,  over  fields  and  highways 
into  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes  where  the  tiny  plankton,  the 
slender  water  insects  and  fishes  from  the  smallest  to  the 
strongest  and  biggest  die  immediately  or  perish  slowly, 
allows  us  to  imagine  the  extent  of  poisonings  that  recently  in 
the  waters  of  British  Columbia  alone  40,000  dead  salmons  were 
found  ,yyA.lso  ^the  forests  are  no  longer  sanctuaries  of  life,  for 
they  shelter  their  populations  from  the  chemical  invaders  not 
better  than  from  hunters;  and  on  shores  and  mouths  of  rivers 
chemical  death  is  poured  into  the  sea,  too.  Yet  while  Xma^y 
single  sprayers  do  but  shabby  patchwork,  airplanes  fly  over 
the  landscape  in  order  to  indiscriminately  execute  the  in- 
definite plenty  of  creatures.  And  clouds  of  aerosol  soar  over 
fields  and  forests  to  assassinate  with  the  help  of  X  the  innocent 
winds  undefinable  and  innumerable  beings.  So  man  must  soon  be 
frightened  at  what  he  himself  does.  Sometimes  one  would  be  over- 
whelmed, v/ishing  he  could  undo  or,  at  least  stop  it.  For  he 
likes  the  songsters,  the  bees,  the  butterflies  and  the  wild 
flowers;  and  what  kills  his  cattle,  affects  him  where  he  is  most 
sensitive,  in  his  money,  which,  unfortunately,  is  in  his  eyes 
the  supreme  value.  For  the  sake  of  this  latter  poison,  he  uses 
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the  other  poisons,  so  that  his  compassion,  his  repentance  and 
even  his  pain  because  of  the  economica-1  losses  do  not  prevent 
him  from  repeating  it  endlessly,  in  order  to  convince  himself 
of  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  destructive  merchandises  that 
are  being  produced  by  factories  and  laboratories  in  compounds 
hard  to  follow  up  and  in  tremendous  quantities. 

The  mass  killings,  whose  dimensions  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  life  on  earth,  have  curious  side-effects.  As  every- 
body  can  abserve,  not  all  migration  birds  still  fly,  when  time 
comes,  from  the  cold  and  the  cool  countries  to  the  warm  and 
the  hot  ones.  Many  stay  in  the  north,  and  on  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  corresponding  phenomenon  is  likely.  A  good  deal 
of  those  remaining  behind  die.  Did  they  lose  their  migration 
instinct  as  is  largely  assumed?  If  that  is  so,  is  it  caused  by 
the  destructive  radiation^?  It  might  be  more  probable  to 
attribute  this  effect  to  chemical  agents  of  which  too  small  a 
dose  could  have  reached  those  individuals  to  kill  them  immediate- 
ly; but  the  quantity  might  have  been  sufficient  to  paralyze 
parts  of  their  nervous  system.  But  first  of  all,  the  long 
flights  require  a  remarkable  accumulation  of  energy,  and  this 
is  impossible  where  birds  feed  on  worms  and  these  became  all 
too  scanty  because  of  the  poisoned  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  phenomena  that 
follow  the  actions  against  nature,  destructive  radiations  and 

substances  act  jointly  and  even  interrelations  occur^'* 

9)  A  similar  question  emerges  with  the  "radio- 
mimetic"  substances  whose  behavior  has  been 
interpreted  as  if  they  would  imitate  effects 
of  radiative  processes  (Radiation-Imitating 
Chemicals,  by  Peter  Alexander,  Scientific 
American,  January,  I960).  Here,  however,  I 
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would  rather  suspect  a  slight  inexactness  of  a 
science  as  exact  as  chemistry,  for  the  attribution 
of  a  primary  or  secondary  function  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  both  factors  depends  on  the  inter- 
preter. The  interpretation  is  reversible,  as  the 
rays  could  be  explained  as  secondary,  as  quasi- 
imitators  of  substances,  and  could  be  called 
"hyloraimetic" • 

Among  the  thorough  changes  resulting  from  the  newly 

developed  system  and  its  practice,  there  is  also  a  reversion 

of  fundamental  rights.  Never  and  nowhere  was  anybody  regarded 

as  entitled  to  kill  the  cattle  of  his  neighbor,  or  even  merely 

to  beat  it,  or  to  \daraage  anybody's  fields,  flow  dimensions  of 


killing  exist  that  know  no  limits  of  property tv even  not  in 
countries  in  which  private    property  is  trice  sacrosanct. 
Corresponding  to  the  legal  situation,  law  and  practice  of 
private  profit  and  public  institutions  are  entangled;  between 
municipalities,  provinces  and  states,  differences  of  views  are 
not  too  rare,  but  this  seldom  disturbs  comprehensive  and 
homogenous  extermination.  It  comes  rather  exceptionally  to 
indemnification  suits,  for  modern  routine  knows  how  to  prevent 
them. 

Another  foundation  of  right,  too,  moved  remarkably,  When 
old  people  of  today  were  young,  only  chemists  and  pharmacists 
had  legal  access  to  poisons,  and  in  addition,  their  manipulations 
were  sharply  watched.  Compared  with  the  Satanic  substances  of 
today,  those  were  not  harmless,  but  rather  primitive  and  unfit 
for    mass  murder.  With  the  products  of    modem  laboratories, 
however,  countless  people  deal^of  whom  neither  any  particular 
qualification  nor  a  licence  is  required.  They  are  the  workers 
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and  employees  of  W^fe  factories  ranging  from  small  to  huge 
and  of  tiny  undertakings,  as  well  as  transport  workers, 
retailers,  mailmen,  agricultural  laborers  and  whole  peasant 
families.  Not  all  of  them  have  an  idea  of  what  they  touch  and 
what  it  is  of  what  it  ie  of  whose  effects  even  good  packing 
not  always  protect^.  In  view  of  this  exposure  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons  to  the  public  and  the  opposite  exposure,  it  is 
rather  ironic  that  within  the  pharmacy  precautionary  measures 
are  still  maintained. 

Not  only  those,  however,  who  have  to  touch  the  new 
chemical  weapons,  are  endangered.  Within  a  living  space 
penetrated  by  both  destructive  radiation  and  such  powerful 
chemicals,  the  victor,  too,  is  necessarily  in  some  respects 
the  defeated.  I'he  culprits  would  like  to  keep  silence  about 
the  cases  of  death  and  crippling  of  unsuspecting  adults  and 
children  who  came  in  touch  with  such  poisons  or  just  with  their 
empty  packing  material,  but  they  became  generally  known  long 
ago.  At  any  rate,  such  casualties  were  so  far  limited  to  single 
cases.  We  cannot  try  to  predict  anything,  as  the  manufacture 
of  these  means  of  killing  started  at  a  relatively  recent  time 

and  the  new  and  newest  ones  are  being  applied  without  basic 

■ 

experience,  so  that  also  the  official  release  for  use  of  the 
new  poisons  seems  to  be  extremely  questionable.  Increasingly 
wide  sections  of  the  population  worry  about  the  probable 
genetic  outcomes.  The  interested  industry  reacts  on  this 
pressure  by  employing  skilful,  or  even  prominent,  experts 
not  only  for  scientific  work,  but  also  for  propaganda;  the 
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public  has  to  be  tranquilized  as  authoritatively  as  possible. 

Thus,  also,  noted  scholars  sell  themselves  as  speaking  and 

writing  allayers,  recommending  the  mortal  chemicals  for  their 

advantages  and  endeavoring  to    prove  absurdities.  In  the 

meantime,  however,  hard  facts  are  multiplying.  The  circumstance 

that         pilots  who  spray  the  calamity  over  fields,  ponds  and 

brooks,  are  harmed  in  their  masculine  functions,  is  one  of 

the  points  clearly  indicating  the  genetic  dangers.  Other 

perils  seem  for  the  time  being  to  afflict  single  cases  only10^. 

10)  About  pilots  who  Ml  such  flights  crashed  down, 
repeatedly  and  so  far  inexplicably,  little 
information  has  been  publicized.  The  cause 
might  be  sensory  disturbance,  a?ee$)ot direct 
paralysis  of  brain  centres;  it  could  have 
been  found  out  if  death  did  not  precede  the 
downfall, 

fails- 

Yet  the  fear  that  today  fell  on  most  people,  is  that  of 
cancer  which  since  the  rise  of  the  industry  of  chemical  death 
increases  irresistibly.  What  is  going  on  could  be  the  start 
of  much  more  awful  spreading  of    this  mysterious  disease.  Little 
imagination  is  required  to  comprehend  that  the  radioactive  and 
chemical  agents  which  interfered  with  the  physiological  processes 
within  man's  cells,  for  the  time  being  in  single  cases,  though 
in  increasingly  numerous  ones,  could  assume  epidemic  character. 
Cancer  as  a  mass  disease  could  become  one  of  the  disastrous 
outcomes  of  our  passion  for  killing  and  profit  or  it  could 
change  its  manifest  properties.  As  the  applied  agents  themselves 
are  new,  they  could,  apart  from  extensifying  and  intensifying 
existing  evils,  bring  about  completely  new  reactions  whose 
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further  effects  could  result  in  drastic  phylogenetic  de- 
generation of  the  human  race.  It  is  obvious  that  about  such 
phenomena  we  could  do  nothing,  for  in  face  of  the  old  cancer 
we  developed  a  well  functioning  diagnostics,  while  our  etiology 
is  still  in  its  stage  of  experiment  and  hypothesis,  and  for 
therapy,  we  have  nothing  but  surgery;  apart  from  fasting  cures 
with  which  naturopaths  had  noteworthy  success.  Maybe  we  are  on 
the  wrong  track  entirely  when  looking  for  a  particular  con- 
nection between  the  chemicals  and  the  cause  of  cancer.  As  there 
are  so  many  new  poisons,  their  effects,  too,  can  be  manifold 
and  ensue  in  various  ways.  Whet  we  know  is  the  ability  of  our 
liver  to  counteract  some  of  the  invading  enemies  by  its 
enzymes,  detoxicating,  to  some  extent,  even  substances  that 
in  themselves  would  be  carcinogens.  But  the  poor  liver  is  itself 
exposed  to  much  aggression.  Its  very  overstrain,  forced  on  it 
by  the  struggle  with  a  rapidly  multiplied  number  of  agents  of 
diseases,  specifically  with  completely  new  factors  with  which 
our  defence  forces  had  never  to  cope,  is  a  highly  perilous 
aggression,  which  in  itself  would  sufficiently  explain  neo- 
plastic decay  of  ^this  utterly  essential  organ.  Moreover,  it 
is  unforeseeable  which  door  else  our  new  foes  can  crash. 
Therefore  simply  every  pathological  change  as  a  phylogenetic 
result  of  our  handling  powers  actually  unknown  to  us  is 
thinkable.  For  the  human  family  it  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
chances. 

A  fight  in  which  one  believes  to  be  many  times  stronger, 
in  which,  however,  the  weapon  he  trusted  in,  turns  out  to  be 
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a  boomerang,  is  tragic  enough  if  the  persecutor  believed  te 
be  himself  persecuted  or  even  was.  But  when  seeing  a  defeated 
and  seemingly  dead  adversary  risen  with  renewed  vigor,  he 
would  dreadfully  believe  in  mystical  powers  that  protect  the 
enemy.  For  the  desperate  aggressor,  still  worse  than  sacrifices 
and  losses  would  be  the  uselessness  of  his  offensive.  For  the 
kinds  of  insects  massacred  with  the  devilish  poisons  and  others 
that  survived  paralyzed,  pining  away,  scarcely  fit  for  life, 
have  anyway  a  short  life  span,'  their  change  of  generations 
ensues  rapidly.  But  something  occurred  in  these  shortlived 
generations,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  the  slain  species  are  here 
again.  The  scientists  of  the  annihilation  industry  scratch 
their  heads,  compound  new,  possibly  still  more  intensive 
poisons.  They  hope  to  risk  not  more  than  in  earlier  battles  of  the 
same  war  and  expect  as  ever  the  final  triumph.  Others  are  less 
optimistic,  but  wish  to  continue  the  war,  the  war  industry  and 
the  profit. 

All  are  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  bewildering 
resurrection  and  of  the  unexpected  new  resistance.  Pious  farmers 
think  in  theological  and  teleological  categories,  whether  they 
are  happy  or  unhappy.  The  helpers  of  the  industry,  however, 
assume  no  superior  intellect  behind  this  process.  In  this 
question,    .they  follow  objectively-minded  researchers,  and 
most  of  those  think  of  the  detoxicating  enzyme  mentioned  before 
which  the  persecuted  species  could  in  their  despair  have 
mobilized,  and  this  explanation  is  relatively  convincing.  This 
enzyme  has  in  all  likelihood  existed  since  the  beginnings  of 
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these  species,  but  previously  it  had  perhaps  another  function 
and  counteracts  now  the  mightiest  foe  with  whom  fermentation 
can  cope  to  some  extent.  It  is  also  not  excluded  that  the 
normal  physiology  of  :.the  insects  underwent  several  rapid 
changes,  as  shift  of  functions  of  organs  which  would  render 
possible  adjustment  to  so  much  more  difficult  conditions  of 
life,  maybe  even  some  kind  of  limited  continuation  of  life, 
without  the  tissues  necrosed  by  poisoning,  or  some  way  of 
division  of  organisms  into  dead  and  living  sections.  Although 
these  phenomena  would  be  no  miracles  in  a  religious  sense,  we 
cannot  help  being  amazed  at  them  and  admiring  Nature  anew,  no 
matter  how  it  did  that. 

As  the  campaign  resulted  from  sublogical  motives  and  was 
based  on  wrong  logic,  so  are  also  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  great  failure  just  prompted  by  greed  of  profit  and  by  in- 
humanity, but  short-sided  and  undoubtedly  doomed  to  new  defeats. 
The  chances  are  that  cruelty  without  rationality  will  determine 
also  the  fate  of  new  dreams  of  extermination.  In  Auschwitz,  the 
gamma  rays  added  much  to  the  prestige  of  the  sterilization 
professors,  because  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  human  organism 
to  the  perfidiously  new  is  much  weaker  and  its  faculty  of 
accommodation  seems  to  be  limited  to  a  narrow  selection  of 
conditions.  About  the  endangered  animal  species,  experience 

lets  us  hope  that  they  will  escape  also  the  other  atrocoties. 

A 

the  non-chemical,  the  physical  ones,  such  as  comprehensive 
supersonic  mass  slaying.  The  effectiveness  of  brand  new  chemical 
means  of  sterilization  is  also  still  more  questionable  than 
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their  foreseeable  repercussions  on  man. 

The  viewpoint  advocated  here  seems  to  contradict  the 
interests  of  our  own  race.  But  what  posed  as  a  campaign  against 
insects,  turned  out  to  be  a  war  against  Life.  Is  this  not 
sufficient  reason  for  the  practical  and  ethical  necessity  to 
side  firmly  with  Life? 

In  memoriam  flachel  Carson 

In  her  life  there  was  a  mission,  and  her  death,  too,  was 
not  devoid  of  a  sense. 

Let  us  quietly  leave  to  the  reference  books  the  con- 
ventional particulars  that  are  just  slightly  different  from 

each  other.    This  branch  of  literature  is  definitely  justified 

for 

and  useful,  but  there  is  something  about  these  biographical 
summaries.  By  recording  whens  and  wheres  of  birth  and  death, 
and  the  careers  of  studies  and  their  effects  in  between,  with 
the  data  of  research,  teaching,  publications  of  books  and  some 
particulars  about  their  success,  they  sketch  the  skeleton  of 
lives.  As  skeletons  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  people, 
some  of  such  life  stories  could  almost  be  confused  or  exchanged. 
They  are  not  at  all  fakes,  but  realities,  though  not  complete 
ones.  Until  a  given  point  many  over-average  lives  have  such  a 
course,  until  that  day  comes  which  in  the  normal  sequence  of 
events  as  well  as  in  normal  description  fails  to  appear.  On 
that  day  or  at  that  night,  things  achieved  suffice  no  longer; 
one  would  no  more  continue  using  the  same  track,  for  one  knows 
that  it  has  been  a  wrong  one.  He  who  discovered  himself  hardly 
comprehends  how  he  could  for  so  long  overlook  the  goal  now 
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clearly  visible.  This  goal  is  the  manifoldly  enlarged,  object- 
ified projection  of  the  personality  into  the  work.  Such  a 
vision  confers  courage  never  before  known,  and  the  very 
comprehension  emanates  safety  not  yet  experienced.  The  traits 
of  the  dreadful  Sphinx  whom  one  had  anxiously  faced,  are  no 
longer  the  same,  they  became  friendly  truth. 

In  the  life  of  Rachel  Carson  came  a  great  day  that  was 
preceded  by  a  not  much  smaller  one.  She  had  lived  for  working; 
devoted  research  of  nature  and  rejoicing  in  science  teaching 
might  sometimes  have  been  helpful  in  forgetting  her  femininity. 
Her  love  was  obviously  much  wider;  it  belonged  to  the  creatures 
that  speak  to  us  mutely.  On  that  small  day  she  gave  up  her 
occupation  to  follow  her  vocation.  Behind  her  decision  entirely 
to  concentrate  on  writing  books,  was  probably  the  desire  to 
speak  to  many  thousands,  or  even  to  millions.  Yet  the  great 
day  brought  the  about-face  toward  perfect  selflessness,  toward 
nearly  self-forgetting  work  for  a  sake  of  which  she  was  now 
fully  aware. 

It  was  the  sake  of  tortured  nature,  that  of  life  persecuted 
by  a  billion  business.  In  favor  of  the  beings  that  have  no 
language  to  advocate  their  rights,  of  those  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  accusations  of  their  inaccessible  murder- 
ers,  many  a  righteous  intere^der  stood  up  before  her  in  our 
generation.  Apart  from  the  pursuers  of  life,  the  employees  of 
the  extirpation  business,  unselfish  and  objective  scientists 
were  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  relations  between  man 
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and  nature.  Their  writings  grew  to  a  literature  in  which  it 

is  easy  to  get  lost  and  almost  impossible  to  keep  reading 

and  digesting  everything.  The  exhaustive  bibliography  that 

supplements  Rachel  Carson's  most  important  book,  and  the 

confrontation  of  the  bibliographic  evidence  with  her  very  text 

bear  witness  to  comprehensive  compilation  along  with  highly 

original  research  and  thought.  So  the  attainments  of  many 

single  authors  and  her  own  results  came  to  the  deciding 

synthesis.  "Silent  Spring"11)  made  its  way  in  spite  of 

11)  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1st  edition  1962. 
From  that  year  on,  further  editions  came  out, 
also  in  paperback  (Crest  Books),  and  after 
all  translations  in  about  30  languages  . 

deplorable  controversy  and  shameful  derision,  thanks  to  its 
irreproachable  genuineness  and  its  faithfulness  to  the  dread- 
ful facts.  As  the  actions  that  it  fights,  this  book  also 
became  one  of  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  our  time. 

She  opened  numberless  eyes,  also  half-open  ones  such  as 
my  own,  that  already  had  seen  what  was  going  on  between  man 
and  nature,  until  she  showed  the  full  extent  of  the  crime  and 
its  repercussions  on  people.  Later,  however,  it  became  all  too 
difficult  to  withstand  the  counter-offensive  on  behalf  of  the 
powerful  industry,  and  she  had  to  bend  a  little  bit  her  up- 
right back,  conceding  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  spray 
at  all,  and  confining  her  campaign  to  indiscriminate  spraying. 
That  extorted  admission  was  surely  most  painful  to  her  pure 
and  intense  feelings.  Thus    :when  understanding  her  humanity, 
her  ideals  and  her  scientific  viewpoint,  we    shall  neither  feel 
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a  desire  nor  recognize  an  obligation  to  follow  her  on  this 
deviation  from  her  general  line.  Her  general  line  is  strength, 
the  deviation  is  weakness;  who  knows  if  behind  it  there  was  no 
physical  feebleness,  for  the  fatal  disease  was  already  in  her, 
in  all  likelihood  accessible  to  her  consciousness. 

Then  it  had  probably  not  been  stated  how  long  she  had 
it  in  herself.  But  when  she  repeatedly  emphasized  in  her 
magnum  opus  the  connection  between  the  chemical  war  against 
the  insects  and  the  rapidly  increasing  cases  of  cancer  with 
man,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  silence  the  feeling  that  her 
objective  warning  had  a  personal  background,  namely  her  own 
painful  experience,  vi/hen  there  was  no  longer  a  way  to  escape 
the  abyss,  she  tried  to  protect  her  fellow  humans.  Or  should 
the  mortal  disease  have  attacked  her  afterwards,  as  if  it  wanted 
to  unmist akablyNgonf  irm  the  nexus  she  had  shown? 

On  April  14th,  1964,  she  herself  entered  the  silent 
spring.  One  year  and  some  days  earlier,  her  readers  had  welcomed 
it  as  a  completion,  and  uninformed  people  even  as  a  revelation, 
when  she  appeared  on  the  TV  of  CBC  and  declared  what  the  flew 
York  Times  quoted  after  her  deaths 

"It  is  the  public  that  is  being  asked  to  assume  the  risks 
that  the  insect  controllers  calculate.  The  public  must  decide 
wether  it  wishes  to  continue  on  the  present  road,  and  it  can  do 
so  only  when  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 

"We  still  talk  in  terms  of  conquest.  f«  still  havn't 
become  mature  enough  to  think  of  ourselves  as  only  a  vast  and 
incredible  universe.  Alan's  attitude  towards  nature  is  today 
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critically  important  simply  because  we  have  now  acquired  a 
fateful  power  to  alter  and  destroy  nature. 

"But  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  his  war  against  nature 
is  inevitably  a  war  against  himself.  The  rains  have  become  an 
instrument  to  bring  down  from  the  atmosphere  the  deadly  products 
of  atomic  explosions.  Water,  which  is  most  probably  our  most 
important  natural  resource,  is  now  used  and  re-used  with  incred- 
ible recklessness. 

"Now  I  truly  believe,  that  we  in  this  generation,  must 
come  to  terms  with  nature,  and  I  think  we're  challenged  as 
mankind  has  never  been  challenged  before  to  prove  our  maturity 
and  our  mastery,  not  of  nature,  but  of  ourselves." 

Julian  Huxley  who  prefaced  the  British  edition  of  "Silent 
opring",  wrote  some  days  after  her  death  in  the  New  Tork  Times: 
Mv/hen  I  told  my  brother  Aldous  the  facts,  he  said s 'We  are 
destroying  half  the  base  of  i&iglish  poetry .'" 
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An  Early  Outlook 

The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 

and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 

and  the  calf  and  the  lion  and  the  fatling  together, 

and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

The  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed; 

their  young  shall  lie  down  together; 

and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  -the  ox. 

The  sucking  child  shall  play  over  the  hole 

of  the  asp, 

and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on 

the  adders  den. 

They  shall  not  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  my 

holy  mountain; 

for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knov/ledge 

of  the  Lord 

as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

Isaiah  11,  6-9 
(Revised  Standard  Version) 


The  old  degeneration  theory  that  places  the  highest 
divine  revelation  and  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  first  men, 
consequently  assuming  gradual  deterioration,  should  not  have 
been  entirely  forgotten.  It  would  have  only  to  be  ridded  of 
its  investment  with  religion  and  history    of  religion, to 
become  more  generally  applicable  and  to  contribute  something 
to  one  of  the  more  or  less  useful  evolution  hypotheses.  What 
then  would  still  be  left  of  that  theory  with  all  its  one- 
sidedly  pessimistic  concept  of  development  as  a  constant 
movement  down,  would  have  to  be  completed  by  the  all  too 
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optimistic  popular  idea  of  plain  movement  up;  then  it  would 

withstand  critical  judgment  based  on  unbiased  prehistorical- 

historical  experience.  For  that  was  so.  Not  only  general  rise 

and  fall  relieved  one  another,  but  within  the  entire  sphere 

of  man  and  society  both  movements  were  going  on  at  the  same 

time,  so  that  to  the  decay  of  one  component  of  human  existence 

rise  or  reconstruction  of  the  opposite  corresponded  or  they 

balanced  each  other.  As  the  principle  of  unprejudiced  research 

is  inconsistent  with  fear  of  any  consequences,  we  should  never 

shut  our  eyes  to  a  possible  reality,  even  if  it  could  be 

hollow  nihilism.  Thus  we  have  to  regard  development  as  what 

it  shows  itself  again  and  again,  as  unceasing  up  and  down 

whose  beginning  and  end  are  likewise  invisible.  V/e  can  just 

try  to  intervene  by  advancing  one  of  the  two  tendencies  and 

blocking  the  other  by  ourselves,  by  our  creative  powers. 

The  questions  we  are  facing  now,  require  first  of  all 

completion  of  the  findings  of  "Psychology  of  Killing"  by 

surveying  the  man-animal  relation  as  impartially  as  possible. 

The  history  of  this  relation  could  be  divided  into  three 

parts,  each  of   .which  would  be  characterized  by  one  prevailing 

life 

content  or  quality:  a)  Kelatively  peaceful  together,  b)  hunting, 
c)  war  against  competitors. 

We  have  to  start  with  the  second  era,  because  it  is 
hunting  whose  artistic  reflections  and  direct  representations 
bring  first  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  past,  producing 
the  painted  picture  as  a  document  and  a  pioneer  of  writing. 
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The  later  paleolithic  cultures  of  western  Europe  and  their 
ftorth-African  branches  had  created  a  series  of  sculptures  in 
which  the  woman  as  the  primary  theme  of  the  interests  of  man 
prevails,  while  the  animal  as  a  motif  is  still  rare.  From  a 
period  directly  following,  paintings  in  caves  and  on  rocks 
still  offer  us  vivid  insight  into  the  experiences  and  the 
desires  of  the  hunter.  It  wojre  thesejfc  paintings  that  led  to 
the  misinterpretation  discussed  before,  that  took  them  for  a 
documentation  of  the  entire  Old  Stone  Age,  not  only  of  its  later 
epochs.  In  view  of  these  chefs-d*oevre  of  prehistoric  painting 
that  became  known  in  the  last  century,  it  was  all  too  easy  to 
misunderstand  man  as  an  original  carnivore,  if  failing  to  con- 
sider that  these  paintings  stem  from  an  anthropologically  late 
period. 

That  descent  of  early  men  from  the  trees  left  in  the 
late denes  an  imagination  of  pristine  life  as  a  lost  paradise 
and  a  yearning  for  it  living  on  in  deeper  layers  of  their 
souls.  A  resistance  to  that  turnabout  which  seems  to  have 
become  total  as  early  as  in  late  peleolithic  times,  is  corres- 
pondingly traceable  in  countless  ways  of  human  expression,  in 
legend,  art,  literature  and  in  single  traits  of  religions. 
A  feeling  that  a  conduct  of  life  consisting  of  hunting,  killing 
and  butchering  is  inadequate  to  man's  essence,  is  reflected 
in  religious  limitations,  and  still  more  in  an  astonishing 
psychological  opposition,  in  manifestations  of  deep  intimacy 
with  the  animal.  Although  the  assumption  of  the  usefulness, 
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or  even  indispensability ,  of  carnivorous  nutrition  governs 
the  majority  to  such  an  extent  that  a  tiny  minority  only 
returned  thus  far  to  the  earliest  way  of  living  (without 
knowing  that  this  was  a  return) ,  old  and  recent  mankind  was 
never  devoid  of    aore  or  less  conscious  understanding  of  the 
law  of  its  race,  neither  in  philosophy  and  specifically  in 
ethicB,  nor  in  the  lives  of  outstanding  men.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  counteracting  forces,  hunting  and  feeding  on  animals 
remained  our  prevailing  features  during  the  last  100,000  years. 

In  course  of  time,  the  desire  to  eat  the  animal  brought 
about  further  deterioration,  for  the  upper  classes  took  the 
lead  downwards  to  Imake  of  hunting  a  sport.  Fishing  too,  along 
with  its  creepy  accessories,  is  no  longer  being  done  with  inner 
resistance,  but  is  being  recommended  because  of  an  alleged 
tranquilizing  effect.  Kotwiths tending, its  unbelievable  wholesale 
dimensions  and  modern  technique  that  so  shabbily  facilitates 

killing,  i.e.  the  ruin  of  the  chased  animal  world  as  a  game  for 

are 

unceasing  pursuit,  4©  rather  primitive  when  compared  with  the 
killing  programs  and  the  killing  techniques  set  up  in  the  third 
period  of  the  man-animal  relation.  When  in  this  context  excluding 
from  our  consideration  the  psychological  killing  tendency  exposed 
before,  we  notice  the  motivation  also  more  or  less  officially 
adopted,  namely  that  certain  insects  penetrated  the  sphere  of 
our  agriculture  and  caused  economical  damage.  There  it  is 
competition  of  what  they  are  openly  accused.  In  this  way  some- 
thing might  have  been  overlooked,  first  that  we  reverse  things 
as  they  were  or  are,  because  we  emerged  on  this  planet  by  many 
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million  years  later  than  moot  insect  species  and  even  later 
than  the  fishes  and  mammals  that  we  pursue.  But  when  investigat- 
ing details  we  find  the    charge  often  enough  trumped  up. 
Significant  objective  rectifications  belong  also  to  the  merits 
of  Eachel  Carson.  It  is  striking  that  the  society  entirely 
based  on  free  competition  never  showed  so  absolute  a  contempt 
of  any  humanity  as  with  those  accused  of  competition,  even  in 
cases  of  mere  annoyance  which  among  people  is  never  punishable 
by  death  and  certainly  not  by  mass  annihilation.  Chemistry 
conducts  extermination  wars  also  against  plants,  namely  both 
with  the  selective  poisons  at  present  preferred,  that  kill 
single  plants,  and  with  those  horrible  herbicides  that  destroy 
all  plant  life  indiscriminately,  also  species  that  preserve  the 
soil  and  prevent  erosion;  thus  ruthless  selfishness  consequently 
includes  the  vegetation  also  in  the  ideological  attacks  based  on 
competition.  The  only  convincing  substance  left  of  hostility  to 
nature  after  some  examination  of  its  arguments,  is  the  program 
of  huge  and  still  multiplied  profits  that  needs  artificial 
stirring  up  of  a  chemical  hysteria,  in  order  to  look  utterly 
necessary.  That  program  has  to  produce  a  general  sensation  of 
facing  aggression,  that  of  an  emergency,  the  goal  being  the  pre- 
paredness of  the  public  to  extend  the  war  to  as  many  living 
beings  as  possible;  and  to  risk  for  minor  interests  the  most 
important  one,  namely  the  survival  of  our  race  in  a  natural 
environment  that  is  alive,  capable  of  living  and  producing  life. 

In  the  north  of  the  globe,  too,  the  homo  sapiens  plunged 
into  deepest  degeneration,  by  actions  that  official  euphemism 
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calle  hunting.  With  that,  however,  it  has  not  more  in  common 
than  killing  for  robbery,  while  the  mathematical  extent  and 
the  moral  abyss  make  the  difference.  Every  year  in  March, 
the  immense  ice  surfaces  of  the  north  and  north-east  shores 
of  North  America  are  being  covered,  almost  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  shoals  of  newborn  seals.  Normal  man  instinctively  sympathizes 
with  these  large-eyed  sucklings  and  it  is  rather  his  natural 
desire  to  assist  in  any  way  such  innocent,  charming  and  defence- 
less beings.  But  before  they  can  have  their  first  look  at  this 
world,  on  ships  arid  from  the  land  many  two-legged  ones  are 
coming,  and  the  air  is  full  of  planes  and  helicopters,  and 
bludgeons  and  clubs  smash  the  heads  of  the  seal  ^children,  and 
they  are  being  slit  open  and  skinned.  On  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  "only*'  50,000  pelts  may  lawfully  be  carried  away, 
while  the  adult  animals  are  quite  unprotected;  then  come  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  farther  areas  where  also  massacre 
and  skinning  of  the  newborn  is  unlimited.  In  March,  1966,  the 
work  on  the  50,000  took  3  days  only,  in  1967  slightly  more. 
Protests  are  increasing,  though  the  behavior  of  the  Press  -s»ieoa*ve 
l%#  more  than  dull.  The  discussion  is  side-tracked,  from  the  fact 

crying  to  heaven  to  questions  of  the  grade  of  cruelty.  As  if 

or\t  coulcf 

everything  would  be  0,K.,  if  it  would  be  sure  that  the  seal 
babies  are  really  dead  by  the  blows  of  the  clubs  before  being 
skinned.  The  clumsy  thematical  fake  of  this  question  is  enough 
to  fool  the  public  out  of  any  opposition  to  the  very  monstrosity. 
As  in  Auschwitz  and  the  other  death  camps,  there  were  also 
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among  the  slayers  of  the  Far  North  different  opinions  about 

the  best  method.  They  started  with  kicking,  piercing,  fast 

skinning  and  tried  drowning;  but  the  underwater  dying  of 

these  marine  mammals  is  said  to  take  20  minutes,  and  time 

is  money.  One  white  pelt  brings  8  dollars.  Apart  from  other 

official  justifications,  the  characteristic  argument  was 

uttered  that  the  seals  would  eat  too  much  fish  if  one  would 

let  all  of  them  live;  it  goes  without  explaining  that  this 

is  no  concern  about  the  fishes,  but  about  the  earnings  of 

fishing.  What  helps  man  to  lose  his  identity  is  therefore 

again  competition12^.  Anyway,  regulations  against  skinning 

12)  I  am  sorry  not  to  have    found  out  if  indeed 
people  and  seals  feed  on  the  same  fish 
species. 

alive  and  about  the  length  and  the  hardness  of  the  clubs  came 
out,  and  48  official  inspectors  have  to  look  after  the  treat- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  sucklings  and  their  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  take  care  of  observance  of  the 
prescript1^ 

13 >  Qualifying  terms  would  here  be  as  helpless  as 

about  Auschwitz.  Could  open  eyes  help  seeing  the 
connection?    -    There  is  a  recommendable  book  by 
Peter  Lust,  The  last  Seal  Pup,  Harvest  House, 
Montreal  1967.  The  author  is  sure  that  this 
practice  will  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  seals 
in  a  few  years. 

Also  where  extermination  campaigns  against 
the  animal  are  being  conducted  in  smaller 
dimensions,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discuss 
the  facts  without  facing  the  question  of  to  be 
or  not  to  be  of  whole  species.  In  a  press  photo 
31  wolves  hanged  on  a  tree  are  seen  with  4  trappers 
and  the  text  cites  views  for  and  against  com- 
prehensive extermination  plans.  Wolves  will 
certainly  never  be  our  favorite  pets,  but  long 
tortures  before  their  death,  also  by  thirst, 
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hunger  and  frost,  are  bo  unmistakably  visible 
that  we  cannot  help  recalling  human  martyrs  who 
suffered  the  same  by  human  hands. 

It  would  probably  be  appropriate  to  remind 
the  reader  of  other  little-known  facts  or  to  tell 
about  unknown  ones;  the  outsider  has,  e.g.,  just 
a  vague  idea  of  normal  laboratory  practice.  Yet  I 
do  not  consider  it  my  goal  to  fight  the  atrocities 
in  themselves,  because,  seen  from  the  viewpoint  of 
man,  it  would  be  just  some  kind  of  palliative 
treatment.  My  primary  aim  is  a  contribution  to 
saving  man  from  his  present  distress;  my  secondary 
goal  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  our  intrinsic 
nature.  Then  our  sound  relation  to  nature  will 
revive  as  the  core  of  reconstruction  of  ourselves. 

The  war  against  the  animal  as  the  competitor  is  being 

fought  along  with  the  old  fight  for  obtaining  the  animal  for 

food,  and  the  new  fight  is  often  being  accused  of  damaging 

the  old  one.  There  are,  however,  animal  pioneers  of  the  new 

sense  of  the  old  fight.  Direct  catching  and  lacerating  of  the 

pray  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  only  way.  There  are  also 

predators  who  rob  the  victim  from  another  predator,  snatch 

it,  participate  violently  in  rending  and  devouring.  Whether 

there  exists  something  like    property  or  not,  competition  acts 

wherever  a  chance  emerges  14  \  In  a  competition  not  limited  by 

14)  How  old    and  general  this  experience  might 
be,  and  how  favorable  to  the  interpretation 
of  instinct  as  phylogenetic  experience  it  is, 
we  utill  observe  with  domestic  animals.  Even 
when  there  is  nobody  to  contest  its  bite,  the 
animal  mostly  withdraws  with  its  morsel,  some- 
times just  a  little  aside. 

any  contract,  which  means  completely  free,  only  the  stronger 

can  triumph,  to  become  then  the  victim  of  one    superior  to 

him  in  strength.  Apart  from  such  battles  between  individuals, 

there  are  wars  between  animal  states  such  as  insect  nations, 


about  continental  areas  and  islands,  and  for  one  of  the 
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competing  nations  the  end  is  mostly  annihilation. 

From  none  of  them,  however,  self-praise,  such  as  that 

become. 

they  are  the  Herrenrasse  or  the  crown  of  creation,  became 
known  so  far.  They  simply  follow  the  law  of  their  species, 
thus  differ«ai  from  man  who  has  always  claimed  the  highest 
rank  of  all  creatures.  Alee  when  leaving  this    position  to 
our  species,  we  must,  however,  insist  on  the  old  principle 
noblesse  oblige  and  have  to  protest  against  the  double-tongued 
moral  that  wants  to  possess,  and  to  practice,  privileges  of 
the  lowest  along  with  those  of  the  highest.  We  cannot  imitate 
the  species  that  we  use  to  pronounce  much  inferior,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  ourselves  above  all  creatures,  in  order 
to  let  two  egoisms  multiplying  each  other,  one  material  and 
one  intellectual,  push  us  to  multiplied  profit.  We  may  be 
animals  as  animals  are,  or  gods  as  gods  are,  if  this  means 
defining,   qualities;  but  are  we  entitled  to  turn  our  right 
at  any  given  time  as  required,  in  both  directions? 

As  our  indeed  inglorious  dualism  bars  us  from  enjoying 
our  life  and  in  the  Indian  sense  of  self-retribution  of  our 
actions  (p.      )menaces  us  with  destruction,  we  search  for  a 
logical  and  safe  way  out.  We  can  find  it.  We  «m»^-ju&t  become 
aware  of  ourselves,  of  our  peaceful,  friendly  and  powerful 
nature  to  which  we  still  can  return. 

This  aeane-»et  necessarily  to  relapse  into  primitiveness. 
It  was  the  shadow  of  such  a  consequence  that  prevented  the 
lucid  ideas  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  from  becoming  practical 
guides  of  mankind.  To  find  a  way  out  of  this  crisis  of  both 
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our  essence  and  our  existence,  we  have  only  to  build  up  an 
adequate  life.  Only  an  ethic  appropriate  to  our  unadulterated 
nature  offers  us  the  guidance.  The  African  elephant  has  his 
adequate  society,  mentality  and  way  of  life;  why  should  the 
attainment  of  the  analogous  good  be  barred  from  us?  There  is 
an  all-human  and  interanimal  right  of  direct  defence,  and  we 
neither  renounced  it  in  our  earliest  times  nor  have  -we-  to 
renounce  it  in  the  future.  Yet  we  must  not  drastically  exceed 
defence  and  by  no  means  make  of  such  excess  our  ruling  systems, 
if  we  are  determined  to  be  faithful  to  ourselves  and  to  attain 
happiness • 

A  method  provided  by  nature  and  recommended  by  prudent 

researchers,  i.e.  playing  off  one  species  against  another, 

would  not  contradict  the  principle  of  self-defence.  During 

many  millions  of  years  of  acting  together  and  mutual  fight,  it 

seems  to  have  become  anchored  in  the  laws  of  the  world.  All 

those  groups  that  tolerate,  displace,  despoil  end  eat  each 

other,  became  also  regulators  of  the  papulations  they  had  to 

face,  by  restraining  them  and  preventing  them  from  exploding. 

Recent  singular  cases  of  collective  suicides  of  animals  migfffr 

bo  not  without  a  connection  with  man's  actions         Owing  to 

15)  From  ancient  literatures,  I  recall  only  one 
contribution  to  this  problem,  the  story  of 
the  suicide  of  the  swine  herd  in  Matth.8,  28-32. 
There,  the  event  is  ascribed  to  demons  who  from 
two  possessed  men  flashed-over  into  the  herd. 

our  inhuman  interference,  food  shortage  may  force  animal 

populations  to  commit  self-destruction,  because  of  diminution 

of  the  enemies  who  checked  them  and  protected  them  from  an 
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over-population  exceeding  the  available  feeding  resources. 

Such  collapses  of  the  system  of  mutual  protection  from 

population  explosion  seem  by  their  results  to  prove  the 

existence  of    this  system,  to  verify  it  in  the  negative  way. 

The  recommended  method  whose  usefulness  is  demonstrated 

by  surprisingly  congruent  reports,  would    match  the  framework 

of  organic  life  and  death.  It  means  to  find  out  and  to  fetch 

species  that  feed  on  those  endangering  us.  Plants,  too,  can 

take  over  the  task  of  natural  enemies16*.  Such  biological 

16)  According  to  an  instance  from  Holland  quoted 
by  Hachel  Carson,  roses  attacked  by  nematode 
worms  were  saved  by  marigold  flowers  planted 
within  the  rose-bed.  The  marigold  roots  have 
an  excretion  destructive  to  nematodes. 

interventions  are  also  war  actions,  but  neither  as  hostile  to 
nature  as  chemical  warfare  nor  comparable  with  its  mass  murder 
raging  in  all  wind  directions.  Biological  methods  such  as  the 
mentioned  ones  are  topographically  exactly  limi table,  aimed 
at  definite  objects;  so  they  are  a  relatively  tolerable 
tribute  to  moderate  egoism,  a  compromise,  something  inter- 
mediate between  the  practice  of  today  and  the  suitable  way. 

There  are  also  other  means  of  defence.  Good  will  and 
competent  research  can  still  invent  much,  provided  that  we 
thoroughly  revise  our  deplorable  concept  of  nature  and  of 
our  role  in  it.  Techniques  tried  out  long  ago  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Cleanliness  was  always  considered  the  simplest 

way  to  keep  off  the  parasitic  insect  that  molests  man  directly, 

in 

penetrating  his  skin,  clothing  and  housing.  I*  making  full  use 
of  this  means  truly  harmless  to  our  dignity,  we  have  neither 
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to  humiliate  ourselves  to  the  role  of  murderers  nor  to  risk 
our  present  and  future  health  ^and  capability  of  life.  Also 
the  principle  of  keeping  off  flies  by  window  screens  that 
save  both  parties  fighting,  could  be  further  developed.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  assure  the  unprejudiced  reader  that  it  is 
definitely  possible  to  live    without  killing  and  without 
taking  advantage  from  killing. 

At  this  section  of  our  way  we  approach  a  higher, 
practically  most  relevant  principle,  that  of  symbiosis.  As 
a  high  principle,  however,  we  can  regard  it  only  when  excluding 
from  this  notion  what  many  an  author  includes,  namely  some 
relations  between  animals  or  between  plants  or  between  both 
categories  of  organisms,  such  as  parasitism  in  all  its  forms 
and  any  antipathetic  relation  between  two  partners.  As  such  a 
relation  we  regard  that  of  the  peasant  to  MhisH  cattle  and  his 
grain  growing,  and  the  same  applies  to  aphid-keeping  and 
"milking"  ants  as  well  as  to  ants  and  termites  growing  fungi. 
The  properly  speaking  symbiotic  relation  is  without  tyranny  and 
no  slavery  is  involved  in  it.  When  tiny  fishes  eat  the  leftovers 
between  the  teeth  of  large  ones  which  these  gladly  tolerate 
since  it  is  mutually  useful,  or  when  insects  by  their  feeding 
automatically    manage  the  reproductory  work  of  flowering 
plants,  both  parties  are  free  and  commit  no  one-sided  exploit- 
ation. Yet  without  or  with  it,  there  are  countless  ways,  also 
undreamt  of,  that  could  lead  the  inventive  man  to  symbiotic 
development  of  his  role  in  nature.  In  such  ways,  we  could 
attain  immense  improvement  and  enrichment  without  wars  against 
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our  fellow  beings  on  earth,  provided  we  would  use  the  powers 
of  our  souls,  and  particularly  our  intelligence,  in  order  to 
fulfil  three  preconditions: 

a)  to  revise  most  thoroughly  our  wrong  and  for  all 
parties  fatal  relation  to  nature; 

b)  to  detoxicate  our  concept  of  the  animal; 

c)  to  limit  every  fight,  after  careful  examination  of 
its  indispensability,  to  real  defence;  ,  ^, 

d)  to  build  up  the  possible    maximum  of  symbiosis,  alw 
^witir$he  large  and  small  species  that  we  thus  far  believed  to 
be  lorced  to  deadly  persecute^ 

The  latter  series  would  open  a  powerfully  beneficent 
chain  reaction.  One  of  the  first  links  of  the  chain  would  be 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  now  causes  so  much  brain 
racking,  that  of  the  counter-blows  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
We  cannot  foresee  the  culmination  of  this  development  and  its 
end,  because  our  life,  afar  from  our  roots,  made  us  blind  to 
many  possibilities.  As  long  as  we  are  captives  of  hostility, 
greed  for  exploitation,  narrow-mindedness,  covetousness  and 
fear,  we  are  unable  to  imagine  a  widely  extended  friendship 
with  animals.  As  a  consequence  of  our  stubborn  misapprehension 
single  instances,  such  as  people  peacefully  living  together 
with  tigers  and  wolves,  have  not  the  power  of  convincing  us, 
even  if  we  do  not  doubt    the  facts  reported  or  filmed.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact  we  succeded^that;  since  prehistorical  and 
protohistorical  ages  to  carry  out  domestication  on  a  gigantic 
scale;  but  the  almost  recons true table  story  of  what  preceded 
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to  those  efforts  would  sound  like  a  legend  or  a  saga  not 
told  in  order  to  be  believed.  It  does  not  challenge  our 
imagination  to  draw  further  conclusions,  because  we  sank  into 
a  state  of  frozen  obduracy.  Horses  andcattle  are  indeed 
originally  peaceful,  but  how  far-reachingly  man  changed  dogs 
and  cats,  is  reflected  by  their  relatives,  ambodiments  of 
wildness  and  aggressiveness.  All  of  us  have  in  some  way 
heard  of  peace  on  earth,  but  we  are  more  comfortable,  i.e. 
less  exposed  to  conflicts,  when  leaving  such  ideas  to 
messianic  dreamers.  Yet    not  despite,  but  because  of,  the 
abyss  into  which  our  feeling  and  acting  «ank-,  we  may  dare  to 
hope  that  we  shall  not  plunge  further  down,  or  we  may  believe 


0  To  further  unfolding  our  desires  and  ideas^.  the  time  hao 
net— come  yet;  unfortunately  it  is  even  unsure  if  it  ever  will. 


^o-  ideas  beyond  those  discussed  we  claim  for  the  time  being 
one  right  only,  that  to  Utopia  and  dream  which  belongs  to 
everyone  whose  thinking  involves  responsibility  to  his  con- 
science. So    much  the  more  when  responsibility  means  obligation 
not  only  to  one's  own  conscience,  but  to  a  great  alliance  of 
life  that  once  ..might  have  existed  and  could  rise  anew  by 
insight,  love,  courage  and  endurance. 


fbi-  do\r\9\ 

that  there  is  no  inescapable  necessity       do  so. 


As  far 
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III 

EXPLODING  MANKIND 
A  Short  Story 

The  machine  that  had  to  permanently  observe  those  who  had 
been  frozen  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  and  had  to  report  any 
final  ueparture  from  life,  as  well  as  any  new  impulse  in  the 
paralyzed  nerves,  seemed  no  longer  to  be  able  to  indicate 
accurately  its  own  weaknesses  and  difficulties;  for  a  case  of 
death  had  escaped  its  attention.  While  the  supervision  apparatuses 
and  connected  scientists,  who  were  unknown  to  each  other  and  not 
detectable  at  all,  negotiated  the  question  of  an  over-all  exam- 
ination or  the  replacement  of  the  entire  system  by  a  new  one, 
the  central  machine,  obviously  wanting  to  prove  its  complete 
reliability,  reported  a  new  case  of  returning  life. 

The  first,  automatic,  radiation  confirmed  this  finding, 
but  without  attaining  a  distinct  delineation.  Thus,  the  central 
apparatus  was  required  to  apply  the  seconu  and  third  regenerative 
treatment  and  a  grauual  supply  of  energy.  After  the  usual  interval, 
it  attained  some  renewal  of  consciousness.  The  olu-new  man  didn»t 
yet  hear  or  see,  but  he  felt  his  own  existence,  his  physical 
substance,  with  the  normal  pains  that  accompany  the  return  of 
breathing.  No  devices  were  used  to  ease  these  pains,  for  they 
stimulated  further  awakening.  Now  he  made  a  premature  attempt 
to  speak,  not  realizing,  of  course,  how  superfluous  communication 
was. 
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The  invisible  partner,  whether  he  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  matter  with  impersonal  energies  or  of  a  natural  brain,  was 
immediately  part  of  this  renewed  awareness  and  perception.  This 
partner  raised  questions  and  replied.  Although  no  voices  were 
heard,  the  conversation  became  increasingly  clearer. 

"Where  am  I?"  Most  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  these 
circumstances  had  asked  this  same  question  before  attaining 
complete  self-consciousness.  Behind  this  query  was  discomfort, 
insecurity,  in  some  cases,  anxiety. 

"In  safety.  You're  being  taken  care  of."    This  answer  was 
vague  enough,  since  it  neglected  the  issue  of  location,  but  was 
obviously  well-calculated,  for  it  raised  confidence  and  stimulated 
further  interest. 

"Who  is  carin?  for  me?  Did  I  sleep?  Am  I  sick?  How  long 
have  I  been  -  ?"  Several  questions  at  once  were  not  unusual. 
They  showed  that  remembrance  came  back,  for  the  time  being 
slowly,  yet  they  announced  its  rapid  return.  Thus  it  was  also 
easier  not  to  react  to  the  first,  inconvenient  inquiry,  and  to 
consider  the  following  ones  only. 

"You've  been  sleeping,  you  slept  for  a  long  time.  You  are 
weakened  by  your  long  sleep,  fee  supply  you  with  power.  Do  you 
feel  it?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Thank  you.  Who  are  you?" 

"This  you  cannot  yet  understand.  But  you  can  speak  to  me 
whenever  you  want." 

"Well  ...  But  where  is  -  what's  her  name?  Where  are  my  -  ? 
Since  when  -  ?  Coula  I  not  arise  again?" 
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"Yen,  but  not  yet.  As  Boon  as  you  are  stronger." 
"Do  they  know  that  I'm  here?  How  are  they?" 
"A  lot  has  changed.  People  of  those  times  are  no  longer 
alive." 

"Woet"    It  was  his  first  audible  utterance  on  his  end. 
It  was  a  deep  groan.     "Why  are  they  not  -  ?" 

"Because  of  the  long  time.  It's  good  that  they  are  pone." 

"Alasi  How  can  you  say  that  with  satisfaction?" 

"Those  good  times  passed.  Then  there  was  room  for  every- 
body, everybody  could  eat  as  much  as  he  wanted  and  did  what  he 
wanted. M 

"I  don't  remember  what  everyone  wanted." 

"Men  and  women  were  together,  everything  was  permitted, 
nobody  interfered.  They  had  children,  many,  many  children,  and 
the  children  had  still  more  chilaren." 

"They  no  longer  have  room?" 

"That's  it." 

"Even  not  on  other  -  ?" 

"On  other  planets?  That  didn't  work  out  until  today." 
"Did  they  not  try  then?  Oh,  we  conducted  experiments, 
made  efforts  ...  and  I  myself  -  " 
"Do  you  recall  it  now?" 

For  a  while,  there  was  no  comprehensible  answer,  as  though 
he  was  entirely  busy  with  processes  within  him,  so  that  he 
coulan't  reply  until  after  some  time. 

"If  I  already  know?  Yes.    It  hurts  me  so.    I  think  that 
long  ago  I  renounced  everything  in  order  to  be  helpful.  Perhaps 
I  could  still  be  helpful?" 
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"You  are.  Now  you  are  being  examined." 
"Who  is  examining  me?" 

"Rays.  It* e  going  well.  You  will  help  us  find  room." 

"Now  T  comprehend  again.  You  people  are  looking  for  room 
somewhere  at  an  enormous  distance.  You  want  to  survive  the  long 
Journey  . . .  Now  tell  me,  how  are  the  people  of  today?  When  shall 
I  see  them?" 

"You*  11  not  see  many." 

"Diu  you  say  there  are  far  too  many?" 

"That«s  why." 

"Are  they  unhappy?  Starving?  Sick?  Are  they  being  helped?" 

"Helped?  That  was  in  your  time.  Then  there  was  room  enough 
and  food  enough  for  all.  People  were  glad  about  old  ones  and 
children. " 

"And  today?" 

"Today,  space  has  to  be  cleared." 
"By  war?" 

"Nobody  wants  that  anymore,  for  nobody  would  survive.  But 
everyone  wants  himself  to  survive  and  the  others    -  " 

"Not  to?  Woe  unto  you,  the  worst,  what  did  you  do  to  life?" 

"What  life  did  to  us.  I  can't  let  you  see  it,  but  you  are 
going  to  hear  something." 

An  unheard-of  chaos  of  clamor  followed,  a  deafening  burst 
of  both  human  and  animal  shrieks  mixed  with  voices  of  agony, 
despair,  threats,  terror,  interrupted  and  drowned  by  noise  of 
machines,  wailing  laments  of  winds,  collisions  of  hard  bodies. 
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Amidst  that,  a  scaffold  or  a  building  seemed  to  collapse. 
Silence. 

In  anxiety  and  shivers,  all  memory  of  his  ancient  heroism 
vanished.  He  forgot  that  he  had  once  voluntarily  abandoned  a 
better  world  and  therefore  had  to  face  this  one,  Now  the  unknown 
reappeared. 

"Have  faith.  A  powerful  group  shields  you. " 
"Will  you  have  to  protect  me  in  order  to  save  me  from 
being.  ~?" 

"We  recognize  your  merit.  We  shall  protect  you  as  anyone 
protects  himself,  as  we  ourselves  protect  each  other." 
"Will  you  hide  me?" 

"That  would  not  do.  Anyway,  they  would  find  you  soon. 
You»ll  be  invisible." 

"Is  that  possible?" 

"You  are  invisible  right  now." 

"Maybe  also  unbearable?" 

"Certainly.  Otherwise  your  invisibility  would  be  useless." 
"Yet  you  can  see  me?" 

"lerhaps.  But  there  is  no  need  to  see  you.  We  are  inseparably 
connectea  for  all  of  your  guaranteed  lifetime," 

"For  how  long  do  you  guarantee  my  life?" 

"Sorry.  For  a  shorter  time  than  your  first  unguaranteed 
life  lasted.  Your  time  is  going  to  be  calculated," 

"On  what  bads  is  that  calculation  being  made?" 

"On  tnat  of  your  usefulness  and  of  contracts." 
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"Are  there  still  contracts? M  The  old  newcomer  would  have 
taken  back  these  words.  He  felt  that  he  had  to  refrain  from 
such  frank  criticism.  Noting  his  uneasiness,  the  other  side 
responded  soothingly: 

"Of  course.  Without  them,  we  would  not  be  happier  than 
the  masses  that  fight  for  room  always  and  never  rind  it." 

"Are  you  not  a  physician?  Because  of  that  are  you  not 
protected  enough?" 

"I'm  lucky  that  no-one  can  hear  you.  None  of  them  kno* 
me,  nobody  has  to  know  what  I  am.  Physicians  are  ruthlessly 
persecuted.  Nurses  too.  All  those  who  are  accused  of  extending 
lives  o    grubbers  who  keep  many  places  occupied.  But  we  have 
the  best  shelters  ana  know  how  to  keep  ourselves  completely 
invisible." 

"So  I  could  get  up  soon?" 

'Yes.  Your  place  and  all  means  for  your  protection  are 
being  prepared.  For  your  beginning  you  are  sufficiently 
informed.  Any  special  requests?" 

"I  still  have  no  appetite.  When  will  it  appear  again?" 

"You  have  no  appetite,  because  you  get  a  permanent  supply 
oi  energy.  You'll  keep  on  getting  it.  You  need  no  food.  As  I 
told  you,  we're  taking  care  of  you." 

'Thanks.  But  you  donH  have  to  guarantee  my  life." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  prefer  to  clear  some  room." 
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Deadly  Crowded 

The  usual  terra  "explosion"  Is  Inasmuch  wrong  and  even 
misleading,  as  by  this  name  we  call  a  rapid  discharge  of  com- 
pressed energy  and  the  eruption  or  violent  expansion  of  matter. 
The  multiplication  of  the  population,  although  one  of  the 
gravest  perils  thinkable  and  not  much  minor  to  that  of  the 
atom  war,  is,  however,  a  process  taking  place  step  by  step 
since  it  emerged  In  some  remote  past.  If  It  were  to  continue 
uninterruptedly  it  would  still  take  decades  until  it  would 
reach  Its  culmination  and  its  murderous  self -dissolution.  The 
outcomes  as  well  as  the  side-effects  will  come  forth  little  by 
little,  and  to  some  extent  they  already  do  appear;  we  don't 
recognize  them,  nor  does  the  plurality  of  their  causes  allow  us 
to  discover  the  deciding  one.  For  we  are  used  to  ascribe  the 
increasingly  intolerable  mischiefs  of  our  time  to  other  agents. 
One  of  these  mischiefs  is  the  temporarily  decreasing  and  again 
increasing  hatred  of  humans  against  humane.  It  is  this  emotional 
disturbance  whose  various  names  and  motivations  divert  us  from 
one  source  of  suffering  more  important  for  us  than  any  other. 

This  context  should  warn  us  o<"  a  one-sided  consideration 
or  the  direct, and  *?directly  visible, effects  of  generally  known 
facts.  The  63, 000, 000- yearly  births  calculated  by  Unesco  point 
not  only  to  shortage  or  food  and  water,  of  housing  and  raw 
material,  along  with  the  means  of  processing  them,  and  there- 
fore also  to  dearth  of  the  vital  consumer  goods  of  all  categories, 
but  also  to  multiplication  of  other  evils  and  menaces,  including 
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those  we  still  shall  have  to  ascertain  and  to  understand. 
Thus  overpopulation  can  only  be  explained  as  a  calamity  that 
hopelessly  Impedes  the  solutions  of  all  problems, of  others 
as  well  as  of  Itself* 

In  order  not  to  deceive  ourselves  and  to  realistically 
Judge  the  threat,  we  should  first  of  all  consider  the  psycho- 
logical decay  to  which  a  mass  of  individuals,  growing  not  only 
by  numbers,  but  also  by  percent,  is  exposed.  Consequently  the 
same  decay  afflicts  society  in  its  entirety.  This  different- 
iation between  the  sura  of  individuals  and  the  collective 
whole  means  on  the  one  hancfHfamage  to  the  single  person,  on 
the  other  hanS^ruin  of  all  the  interhuman  relations  that 
produced  the  most  significant  plus;  thiSf1^  what  we  call 
at  one  time  society,  at  another  civilization.  The  neuroses  on 
the  whole  must  grow  not  only  in  a  still  undefinable  mathematical 
proportion  to  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  conditions, 
but  they  for  their  part  must  further  and  hasten  worsening  of 
the  objective  situation.  Though  it  may  sound  more  paradoxical 
than  it  is,  the  mass  neuroses  are  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
mass  production  of  neurosis  and  the  factual  as  well  as  virtual 
mass  of  neurotics.  This  dynamic  has  started  acting  intensively, 
although  for  the  most  part  still  latently.  The  collective 
neurosis,  acting  back  on  itself  more  or  less  automatically 
and  transferring  itself  to  the  single  one,  becomes  an  individual 
disease.  We  do  not  know  how  many  physicians,  surgeons,  policemen, 
military  commanders,  Judges,  lawmakers,  politicians  and  others 
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entrusted  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
are  already  sick;  nor  do  we  know  what  impact  diseases  have  on 
their  actions,  both  directly  and  combined  with  other  destructive 
agents.  We  approximately  notice  how  few  are  those  people  who 
are  still  able  to  maintain  fully  rational  behavior,  and  how 
fast  their  number  decreases  in  our  generation.  When  taking  a 
close  look  within  the  horizon  of  our  direct  observation,  we 
experience  incessantly  that  the  really  healthy  ones  are 
becoming  rare,  that  many  have  a  hard  time  In  doing  their 
social  duty  or,  at  least,  In  keeping  on  their  mask  of  normality. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  in  the  imminent  impetuous  crowd, 
everything  will  beanatehed  out  of  all  hands;  first  all  control, 
including  aelf -control  and  that  of  the  atomic  weapons. 

For  an  author  who  wants  to  tell  people  essential  things, 
it  would  make  little  sense  to  quote  figures  calculated  by 
others.  So  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  necessary 
references  and  leave  demographic  studies  to  competent  and 
largely  known  research  or  to  its  echoes  in  rather  popular 
compilations.  The  recently  publicized  estimates  of  the  earth1 s 
population,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  unfortunately  contra- 
diet  each  other  so  much  that  in  the  possible  conclusion  an 
unbridgeable  gulf  opens.  This,  however,  is  neither  the  fault 
of  the  demographers  nor  that  of  the  statisticians;  because, 
from  the  most  densely  populated  countries,  from  China  and 
India,  only  imprecise  numbers  about  census,  birth  and  death 


are  available,  with  details  not  free  from  contradictions. 
Information  from  Indonesia  and  most  of  the  African  countries 
is  likewise  questionable.  According  to  minimum  estimates, 
mankind  today  numbers  2,7  billion,  the  maximum  estimate  is 
3,5  billion.  As,  however,  not  only  the  population  grows  but 
also  its  growth  grows,  it  will  not  be  very  helpful  if, 
following  allaying  professors  and  our  own  wishful  thinking, 

we  would  insist  on  the  minimum.  After  all,  even  this  radically 

-off 

optimistic  assumption  would  for  the  not~farAyear  2000  result 

in  a  nightmare  of  a  population  of  approximately  six  billion  . 

Even  In  the  probable  case  of  new  sources  of  food  to  be  found 

by  that  time,  there  would  be  no  chance  to  reach  the  biologically 

171 

required  minimum  #. 

17)  It  is  noteworthy  that  as  prominent  demographers 
as  the  American  professor  Raymond  Pearl  and  his 
co-workers,  could  attain  exactness  about  the 
past,  but  were  extremely  wrong  about  the  time 
that  was  then  future.  Towards  1630,  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  the  earth's  population 
comprised,  according  to  him,  445  million.  On 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1910,  he  predicted 
for  the  year  2100  a  U.S.  population  of 
197  million.  But  after  the  census  of  1940,  he 
reduced  that  prediction  to  184  million.  This, 
however,  was  almost  reached  towards  i960.  In 
1936,  he  fell  into  the  worst  error  about  the 
global  population  of  2100,  estimating  it  at 
2650  million  which,  even  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  of  today,  leave  far  behind. 
Cf .  Raymond  Pearl  and  Sophia  Gould,  World 
Population  Growth,  Human  Biology,  193o#  VIII. 
Considering  such  blunders  of  authorities  we 
understand  the  naivete  or  near  blindness  of 
many  responsible  people,  even  today. 

According  to  recent  calculations  done,  ruthlessly,  by  the 

American  Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  the  number  of  people  in 
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the  year  2050  (which  many  children  of  today  coulu  live  to 
see)  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  billion! 

Were  this  continuing  indifference  or  insufficient  reform 
to  continue,  that  infernal  number  could  not  involve  much 
exaggeration.  When  considering  all  possible  factors,  one  can 
hardly  arrive  at  remarkably  milder  findings.  Moreover,  there 
are  still  chances  not  duly  considered,  or  not  at  all  included, 
in  this  awful  calculation.  In  case  the  present  course  were  to 
continue,  then,  along  with  the  disintegration  of  everything 
solid  and  positive,  the  family,  too,  must  collapse  and  dis- 
integrate. Then  it  would  be  replaced  and  followed  by  pro- 
miscuity. This  in  its  turn  must,  by  the  removal  of  all  left- 
overs of  planning  or  responsibility  and  by  doing  away  with 
all  scruples  and  the  triumph  of  moral  nihilism,  become  a 
monstruous  multiplicator.  People  born  and  grown  to  puberty 
in  such  circumstances  would  not  bother  themselves  with  ethical 
or  mathematical  questions;  they  would  be  driven  just  by  their 
elementary  urges  and  needs.  They  would  sink  from  step  to  step 
without  stopping,  far  back  and  beneath  the  anthropological 
atate  of  the  semi -hypothetical  tertiary  man  who  was  a  gentle 
and  rare  animal,  feeding  on  fruits1®).  As  is  foreseeable,  those 

18)  The  original  number  of  our  late-tertiary  fore- 
runners totaled  in  all  probability  some  thousands 
only,  corresponding  to  the  verifiable  populations 
of  rare  monkey  species  of  today.  When  we  follow 
the  near  generally  accepted  assumption  that  one 
continent,  or  a  still  smaller  geographical  unit, 
was  man*s  starting  area,  we  are  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  biblical  story  and  other 
ancient  legends.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  thus 
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geographically    limit  the  beginnings  of  a  species*  Out  of 

appropriate  natural  conditions,  zoological 
families,  genera  and  species  could  have  originated 
without  a  common  geographical  base,  whether  simult- 
aneously or  not.  The  human  race  is  likely  to  nave 
come  into  existence  £er  several  times  and  to  have 
died  out  #e*»  several  times,  maybe  literally,  and, 
after  all,  to  have  risen  again. 

future  monsters,  our  dehumanized  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 

4^ix/vn^  s 

children,  would  eat  each  other,  first  the  warding  and  resiting 
ones,  and  continue  begetting  and  giving  birth,  until  some  end. 

It  was  one  of  the  facts  that  became  generally  known 
after  Vorld  War  II,  that  the  last  of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  mainly 
in  Poland,  had  hidden  in  bunkers  and  beneath  ruins,  single  ones 
also  with  merciful  Christians,  until  most  of  them,  crushed  by 
hunger,  thirst,  treason  and  unceasing  search,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors.  Those  most  real  atrocities  could  have 

been  a  prelude  to  what  may  happen  to  the  descendents  of  all 

Ait 

people'  today  by  mutual  persecution,  unless  - 

Thus  it  is  as  clear  as  sunlight  that  the  increasingly 
increasing  approach  of  the  end  requires  immediate  thorough- 
going and  unprejudiced  measures.  Only  by  a  comprehensive 
psychological  turnabout  can  such  measures  become  feasible,  first  by 
a  revolution  in  our  evaluations.  It  is  from  a  deep  past  that  we 
are  used       not  only  $5  utter  joy  about  birchs,  but  *r$  really  /fa 
share  these  feelings.  Such  a  reaction  was  both  by  its  human 
context  and  by  its  biological  meaning  more  than  justified;  but 
this  is  no  longer  the  case  since  unrestricted  propagation  of 
life  is  becoming  its  destruction.  In  order  to  render  possible 
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the  measure©  adequate  to  the  real  requirements  In  public  life, 
ana  in  legislation,  we  have  first  to  change  our  old  thinking 
and  behavior,  A  birth  must  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  or, 
at  least,  as  bad  luck,  careless  begetting  as  irresponsibility; 
if  done  intentionally,  it  should  be  regarded,  from  a  given 
point  on,  as  an  antisocial  act,  a  punishable  misuse  of  a 
natural  fact.  People  will  have  to  drop  their  pride  at  begetting 
and  giving  birth;  rather  they  will  have  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Whether  somebody  did  it  or  it  happened  to  them,  we  never  again 
have  to  congratulate  them.  The  maximum  of  politeness  we  could 
render  him,  would  be  non-attention.  This  rather  abstract 
revision  is  our  first  and  indispensable  sacrifice  to  a  defence 
from  a  formidable,  though  gradually  approaching,  cataclysm. 

As  mentioned,  death  of  mankind  owing  to  its  unhampered 
multiplication  or  to  its  propagation  too  little  or  not 
generally  enough  checked,  cannot  ensue  as  a  catastrophe  in 
the  sense  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  destructive  powers.  All 
facts  that  allow  an  outlook  into  the  gloomy  future,  point  to 
permanent  disorganization  that  must  last  until  the  energies 
driving  toward  the  bitter  end  will  have  overcome  the  yet 
remaining  natural  and  social  forces  of  resistance.  Midway 
before  that  point,  densely  populated  countries  will  have  to 
suffer  famine  against  which  the  traditional  efforts  will  prove 
powerless;  we  shall  have  to  confront  these  miudle-of-the-road 
problems  in  approximately  ten  years.  In  such  a  situation, 
territories  today  still  over-rich  would  have  lost  their  surplus 
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and  themselves  be  threatened  by  hunger.  Tragedies  of  millions, 
such  as  those  of  Bihar  in  India,  would  then  spread  out  into 
other  countries  as  epidemics  do;  along  with  other  calamities 
they  would  penetrate  wealthy  countries.  All  kinds  of  demoral- 
ization would  be  inescapable  everywhere,  producing  quantatively 
and  qualitatively  unprecedented  criminality  and  unlimited 
rage  of  misery,  illness  and  degeneration;  the  worst  of  effects 
would  be  an  unarreatable  terror  of  hatred  between  individuals 
and  diverse  groups,  mainly  such  social  assemblages  as  do  not 
yet  exist  and  will  emerge  from  that  maximum  hatred.  Under  such 
circumstances  all  authority  will  soon  be  consumed.    The  greatest 
peril  to  the  consistency  of  future  society  will  be  neither 
revolutions  nor  counterrevolutions  based  on  defined  programs, 
but  demagogy  and  plundering  everywhere,  series  of  programless 
overthrows,  frantic  fury  and  violence  devoid  of  social  goals 
and  all  motivations.  Still-existing  states  and  other  organiz- 
ations and  power  groups,  the  heirs  of  undermined  and  dis- 
integrated states,  will  try  in  vain  to  maintain  their  usurped 
rule.  As  in  that  phase  they  will  have  lost  any  chance  to 
^rts>e**re  the  masses  with  food  and  shelter,  the  forces  of 
anarchy  will  swallow  all  desperate  endeavors  to  re-establish 
any  order. 

In  the  next  stage,  when  scarcely  anybody  will  still 
have  a  definable  abode  or  a  place  of  his  own,  murderous 
robbery  along  with  cannibalism  will  rage  and  rush  forth  in 
the  open.  Mutual  man- hunt  by  masses  will  but  apparently  bring 
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decrease  of  preseure  or  psychological  relief,  because  such 
fathomless  demoralisation  and  depravity  must  frustrate  any 
effort  for  return  to  humanity  and  human  dignity.    It  is 
hardly  possible  to  continue  this  horror-stricken  vision; 
then  nothing  would  be  left  but  the  hope  that  some  merciful 
event,  such  as  the  dashing  of  our  planet  in  a  cosmic  catas- 
trophe, would  shorten  the  agony  of  its  population  no  longer 
capable  of  living.  Unless  mankind  will  now,  as  long  as  it 
possesses  reason,  order  and  power,  get  up  for  rescue. 

Nevertheless,  it  shoula  be  well  understood  that  the 
very  demand  for  elementary  psychological  readjustment,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  precondition  for  the  unavoidable  must  of 
concrete  measures,  sounds  first  cruel  or  unacceptable, 
reproduction  is  indeed  not  only  an  unllaitedly  general  law 
of  nature,  and  not  only  rooted  in  the  foundations  of  our 
animal  essence,  but  constitutes  an  utterly  precious  content 
of  the  psychic  life  of  most  men  and  women.  It  corresponds  to 
personifying  teleological  conceptions  to  assume  that  repro- 
duction is  the  purpose  for  which  nature  gave  us  libido  and 
built  and  equipped  both  sexes  so  as  to  inflame  it  and  to 
confer  on  it  irresistibility.  Intellectual  development,  how- 
ever,  as  well  as  recent  tendencies  in  civilization, ^produced 
two  antagonists  to  the  natural  instinct  or  to  the  law  that 
the  instinct  seems  to  fulfil.  One  of  them  is  the  ascetic 
spirit  with  its  detachment  from  the  world,  its  negation  of 
pleasure,  its  condemnation  of  sex,  which  especially  since 
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the  middle  of  the  last  mlllenlun  B.C.,  led  monks  and  nuns 
out  of  erotic  life  and  its  natural  consequences*  The  other 
antagonist  is  a  series  of  inventions  that  man  started  in 
antiquity.  He  whom  nature  induced  through  urge  and  seduction 
to  procreation  and  parturition  against  his  Intent,  deceives 
nature  for  his  part  by  enjoying  pleasure  without  paying 
nature  the  tribute  that  seems  to  be  its  design  and  purpose. 
It  is  evident  that  these  two  so  deeply  different  and  mutually 
hostile  agents  have  a  common  function,  I.e.  counteracting 
reproduction.  If  there  would  be  a  way  to  calculate  for  how 
long  a  time  and  to  what  extent  both  factors  have  limited  the 
population  growth,  we  would  find  out  for  what  period  they 
delayed  overpopulation  of  the  earth  and  prolonged  the  existence 
of  the  human  race.  Yet  even  without  knowing  any  figures  we  can 
assume  that  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  time.  Mankind 
was  certainly  lucky  neither  to  plunge  into  the  abyss  suddenly, 
without  understandable  prognostics,  nor  to  slip  down  at  some 
earlier  time,  when  rescue  operations  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult  than  they  are  today.  It  Is  another  lucky  circum- 
stance that  in  the  present  state  of  emergency  there  are  heads 

A*we  to  +k,in.K< 

that  know  thinking  or^leamed  -4f*%~ 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  heads  and  other  forces  of  resist- 
ance we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  It  Is  still  the 
majority  of  mankind  whose  feelings  oppose  the  renouncing  of 
prollflcness  or  compliance  to  systematic  limitation.  Not 
always,  however,,  the  endangered  -can  be  asked  if  he  wishes 
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to  be  rescued,  particularly  when  he  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
understand  his  situation.  Mankind  today  largely  even\re fuses 
to  consider  what  is  going  to  happen  to  all;  one  faces  an 
irresponsibility  explicable  only  by  the  emotional  background, 
an  inclination  to  leave  thinking  of  elementary  public  welfare 
to  others.  People  of  this  category  are  not  devoid  of  logical 
capability,  but  this  function  is  being  frustrated  when  the 
scale  is  significantly  enlarged  and  when  their  own  interests, 
anchored  in  the  subconscious,  are  at  stake.  Without  specific 
collisions  with  those  Interests  they  easily  comprehend,  .that* 

an  elevator  designed  for  eight  passengers  is  likely  to 

U 

bear  ten  or  twelve,/^  that*,  however*  the  collapse  would  be  in- 
evitable if  a  hundred  were  to  burst  in.  Besides  the  blind 
egoim^s,  the  naive  one  that  in  the  circumstances  of  our  age 
still  vegetates,  there  also  exists  a  more  perilous  variety 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the  pressing 
dangers;  it  is  a  shanj*Less,  methodical  egoism,  an  unscrupulous 
attempt  to  use  the  most  destructive  of  all  social  detriments 
by  making  it  a  system. 

Intentional  encouragement  of  procreation  and  child-bearing 
had,  from  a  long  time  past,  been  fed  by  disgraceful  interests 
that  in  spite  of  all  changes  in  history  are  still  acting  forces. 
It  was  the  cheapest  way  to  provide  recruitment  and  multiplication 
of  slaves  including  the  aboriginal  population  of  colonies, 
bondsmen,  industrial  proletarians  and  cannon-fodder.  Thus  the 
male  and  female  sexual  organs  had  in  those  conditions  the  dummy 
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function  of  alluring  with  the  pleasure  premium;  their  task 
was  that  of  a  bait,  while  the  real  purpose  fulfilled  was  that 
suitable  to  the  slave-owner,  the  feudal  lord  and  the  capitalist. 
We  should  also  understand  that  in  all  forms  of  slavery  and 
serfdom  the  natural  happiness  of  parents  and  children,  their 
mutual  love  and  enjoyment  of  each  other,  had  become  illusions 
and  were,  in  fact,  abolished.  With  this  degree  of  exploitation 
the  demand  for  what  is  so  nicely  called  manpower  or  Men sc hen- 
material,  increases.  After  the  worst  abuse  that  people  were 
subjected  to  had  partly  gone,  and  the  demand  for  labor  armies 
was  more  than  satisfied  owing  to  mechanization  and  automation, 
the  use  of  people  for  warfare  was  still  kept  up  in  fullj  and 
indeed  all  ideologies  that  serve  this  purpose  are  yet  being 
maintained  and  further  developed  in  both  camps  of  modern  man- 
kind. Since  there  exists  a  service-of-masters,  this  service 
begins  with  the  conception  of  a  being  and  ends  with  its  dying. 
For  a  large  number  of  generations,  asceticism  was  for  single 
plain  individuals  the  only  way  to  escape  total  bondage  including 
his  genitals  and  his  offspring.  For  this  liberation,  however, 
he  had  to  take  upon  himself  the  monaaterial  life  of  resignation 
and  submission,  often  with  a  life-long  struggle  against  his  own 
desire.  Apart  from  limiting  the  propagation  of  people,  asceticism 
had  another  result  of  incomparably  high  significance,  sublimation 
of  the  sexual  energy,  which  became  the  source  of  unique  intel- 
lectual achievements and  maybe  the  most  significant  driving 
force  of  cultural  creation.  But  as  a  power  counteracting  the 
rapid  increase  of  mankind,  monks  and  nuns  all  the  earth\over 


have  become  by  far  too  weak,  since  their  effect  is  altogether 
but  a  scanty  subtraction  opposite  a  tremendous  multiplication. 

Early  in  our  century  people  still  taught  and  learned 
that  wars  have  a  regulative  effect  on  population.  There  were 
many  who  had  not  yet  managed  to  give  up  such  babbling.  Although 
against  that  famous  regulation  by  systematic  mass  murder 
something  has  been  said  long  ago  and  something  should  still 
be  said,  this  sham  advantage  of  war  based  on  motives  so 
immoral  is  also  being  refuted  in  the  present  situation.  The 
Vietnam  war  with  its  potential  enlargements  certainly  shows 
with  sufficient  clearness  that  conventional  inhumanity  can, 
or  even  must,  sooner  or  later  lead  to  nuclear  inhumanity,  and 
in  this  case  there  would  hardly  be  many  who  could  take  any 
advantage  of  the  disaster,  since  the  survivors  would  be  doomed 
to  hopeless  invalidism,  starvation  and  perishing  later  on  a 
poisonous  earth.  Therefore,  though  in  the  past  reasonable  and 
subjectively  honest  people  could  look  for  a  Justification  of 
war^today^  this  would  no  longer  be  possible.  So  we  cannot  help 
giving  up  forever  thiB  idea  of  any  usefulness  of  wars.  Por 
saving  and  being  saved  from  extinction  by  overpopulation,  we 
have  to  go  another  way. 

Legislation  had  in  all  countries  proceeded  on  the  same 
line,  here  sharper,  there  milder.  Mussolini  unabashedly  called 
his  program  a  demographic  whip.  If  .1  am  not  mistaken,  abortion 


without  an  officially  attested  Is  still  everywhere  pro- 
hibited, or  at  least,  unlawful,  though  in  some  countries  not 
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only  medical,  but  arit*©  social  necessity  is  recognized  and  the 
matter  is  often  being  taken  easy.  Between  the  still  uncanceled 
text  and  the  practice  there  are  here  and  there  grotesque 
differences,  when;  -e~»-g4  all  parties  of  a  parliament  are  for 
progressive  measures,  while  articles  used  daily  by  some 
fellows  are  being  sold  only  in  backcorners  of  drugstores. 
In  Canada,  and  maybe  not  only  there,  the  removal  of  such 
contradictions  seems  to  be  imminent.  As,  however,  reality  is 
impatient,  people  and  institutions  are  not  seldom  forced  to 
anticipate  the  legal  procedure.  Single  university  clinics  have 
liberalized  their  practice;  girls  who  declare  their  intention 
to  marry  are  allowed  to  have  "the  pill".  Other  hospitals 
interpret^  the  principle  of  medical  reasons  with  remarkable 
liberality.  In  the  States,  liberal  application^  of  law  has 
become  more  understandable  in  the  light  of  the  newest  statistics 
about  pregnancy  of  school  girls.  What  should  all  of  them  do  and 
what  should  they  do  with  all  their  babies?  Tedious  considerations 
and  consultations  of  other  governments  and  parliaments  are 
paralyzed  by  contradictions.  Because  despite  realistic  declarations 
and  announcements  of  a  favorable  solution,  draconic  and  react- 
ionary practice  is  being  continued  without  changes,  and  sense- 
less terror  burries  the  hope  of  men  and  women  for  the  victory 
of  reason.  Nontheless,  the  oral  contraceptive  brings  some  new 
hope;  in  the  western  countries  it  is  liberally  applied  and  has 
started  to  show  its  effect  as  a  force  counteracting  the  advancing 
destruction.  Japan,  whose  overpopulation  had  been  one  of  the 
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causes  of  World  War  II,  faced  after  the  war  general  frustration 
of  all  its  expectations,  first  that  of  its  hope  for  new 
territories  for  its  emigration.  To  save  its  masses  from 
starvation,  Japan  undertook  radical  legislative  and  practical 
measures  including  the  distribution  of  the  western  preventive. 
The  Soviet  Union,  too,  is  said  to  have  started  manufacturing 
it.  Inventions  with  still  higher  safety  factors  are  on  the  way. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  disrepute  is  being  brought  on 
the  new  efforts  and  confusion  and  demoralization  is  being  sown 
by  officially  rewarding  prolificness  with  expensive  gifts  and 
tax  abatements  and  even  by  remuneration  which  openly  has  to 
incite  imitation.  From  time  to  time  gravely  reactionary  or 
shameless  fascist  programs  with  explicit  militaristic  over- 
tones are  being  proclaimed.  On  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain 
this  mentality  is  sometimes  striking!  it  is  blindness  to  the 
approaching  end  of  all,  including  one's  own  people. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  warnings  of  those  who  still  have 


chances  which  soon  turn  out  to  be  unreal;  moreover,  their 
slogans  further  the  ruin  of  future  generations  by  diverting 
man's  mind  from  things  as  they  are  and  impede  or  delay 
solutions.  Certainly,  we  would  be  happy  if  a  systematic 
populating  of  the  Sahara  and  other  deserts  and  prairies  we»14 
became  possible;  if  the  Northern  Territories  of  Canada  and 
other  subarctic  or  even  arctic  zones  *e«£d  become  inhabitable 
to  millions  of  people;  if  the  present  loss  of  land  wuuid  stoppe. 


their  faculty  of  seeing,  such 


point  to 


and  be  reversed  by  gain  of  land  from  the  oceano  and  smaller 
seas;  If  on  large  areas  of  seas  and  lakes  a  nutritious 
vegetation  could  be  planted  and  salt-water  could  be  turned 
into  fresh-water;  if  gill-breathing  humans  could  settle  on 
moderately  deep  sea -bottom;  and,  finally,  if  the  moon  or  even 
a  planet  could  be  colonized.  But  none  of  these  chimeras  wouia 
withstand  realistic  examination.  Even  the  largest  of  the 

fined 

continental  surfaces  still  unpopulated  would  be  rapidly  full 

E 

with  the  surplus  of  India  only.  Particularly  extraterrestrial 
settlements  (which  the  Moscow  astrophysicist  Prof.  Dimitrl 
Martinov  regards  as  possible,  provided  previous  transplantation 
of  lower  forms  of  life  were  to  be  carried  on)  are  probably 
doomed  to  remain  dreams,  because  it  is  not  conceivable  where 
the  vehicles,  the  energy  and  the  economical  resources  required 
for  the  space  travel  of  millions  of  persons  would  come  from. 
let  what  conclusions  could  be  based  upon  ideas  even  theoretically 
evident  and  convincing, as  long  as  they  are  mere  reveries,  and  - 
allow  by  no  tnaano  conclusions  about  any^  future  realization,  or 
about  the  question  of  how  remote  any  realization  might  be  - 
while  the  cataclysm  draws  near,  ruthlessly  gathering  speed? 

How  unreal  all  those  daydreams  are  is  clearly  enough 
shown  by  one  single  instance,  namely,  an  unscrupulously 
publicized  idea  which  assures  that  in  a  multiplied  mankind 
the  number  of  geniuses  would  also  multiply,  and  they  would 
surely  find  a  solution.  So  we  are  challenged  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  our  ignominious  thoughtlessness  and  reck- 
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lessness  from  our  own  shoulders  to  those  of  unborn  ones.  We 
may  relax  and  let  the  monster  grow  manifoldly;  they  will  no 
doubt  manage  It.  It  is  an  original  Idea  that  geniuses  should 
be  generated  and  bom  In  a  desperate  crowd,  where  starving 
people  trample  each  other  down,  and  that  they  should  In  such 
conditions  contrive  beneficial  solutions,  though  such  thinking 
hardly  reflects  the  mind  of  a  genlus\/Ths  fate  of  the  indlvldm 
where  the  masses  find  themselves  in  such  a  situation  lo  the 
as Bier  predictable  the  simpler  the  logic  one  uses* 


fore  believe  to  be  under  the  obligation,  and  thus  entitled,  to 
submit  suggestions.  Full  acceptance  of  the  following  by  a 


introductory  one,  for  full  effectiveness  would  be  guaranteed 
in  international  dimensions  only; 

1.  A  systematic  campaign  of  enlightenment  in  order  to 
adjust  the  popular  views  to  the  requirements  resulting 
from  the  increasing  danger. 

2.  Discontinuation  of  all  measures  that  can  be  interpreted 
as  approval  or  encouragement  of  prollficness. 

3.  Revision  of  tax  policy:  Moderate  tax  reductions  for 
families  with  one  child;  no  reduction  for  families 
with  two  children;  transferring  the  main  burden  from 
single  and  childless  persons  to  families  with  four 
children  or  more. 

4.  Free  distribution  of  effective  contraceptives. 


many  a  realistically  thinking  contemporary,  I  there- 


government  would  be  a  highly 


though  only  an 
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5.  On  demand,  free  admittance  for  abortion  of  every 
woman  within  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy 
in  a  public  hospital. 

6.  On  demand,  free  acceptance  of  every  man  into  a  public 

vasectomy, 

hospital  forAan  operation  that  lets  the  potentla 
coeundi  intact  and  eliminates  the  potentla  generandi. 

7.  Legal  limitation  of  generating  to  three  children. 
Graduation  of  fines.  Compulsory  operation,  according 
to  point  6,  of  fathers  of  four  children. 

8.  Compulsory  operation,  according  to  point  6,  of  men 
indisputably  found  irresponsible  and  unreliable  for 
observing  the  restriction  defined  in  point  7. 

These  suggestions  might  evoke  vehement  resistance  in 

slaves  to  their  emotions.  People  blind  to  reality  will  In  all 

likelihood  call  them  inhuman.  Ke  who  submits  and  he  who 

supports  them,  risks  becoming  unpopular  or  hated  in  large 

and  powerful  groups.  Yet  the  proposed  reforms  shall  save  future 

generations  from  the  be Hum  omnium  contra  omnes,  from  mutual 

annihilation.  These  measures  can  only  prevent  measures  of 

prevention  that  would  be  far  worse,  because  they    would  be 

19) 

dictated  by  despair  . 

19)  For  the  question  of  the  international  validity 
of  reforms  whose  necessity  would  be  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  mankind  or  by  its  elected 
representatives,  cf.  p.  • 

Supposing  the  official  declarations  and  their  quotations 

in  the  press  are  correct,  the  standpoints  of  most  governments 
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concerning  birth  control  are  as  follows: 

Africa,  most  countries:  Hesitating,  inactive. 

Australia:  Inactive. 

Britain:  Friendly,  active. 

Canada:  Friendly,  inactive. 

Chile:  Friendly,  active. 

China:  Friendly,  active. 

Egypt:  Friendly,  insufficiently  active. 

Europe,  most  countries:  Friendly,  inactive 

France:  Hostile,  beginnings  of  revision, 

India:  Friendly,  insufficiently  active. 

Israel:  Hesitating,  inactive. 

Japan:  Friendly,  active. 

Kenya:  Friendly,  active. 

Latin  America,  most  countries:  Unfriendly,  inactive. 

Pakistan:  Friendly,  active. 

Roumanla:  unfriendly,  active. 

South  Africa s  Hostile,  active. 

Soviet  Union:  Friendly,  active. 

U.S.A.:  Prevailingly  friendly,  active 

A  strikingly  different  report,  based  on  information  from 
governments  of  eastern  and  central  Europe,  was  brought  out  by 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  Service.  There  we  are  told  of  shrinking 
birth  statistics  and  of  a  corresponding  Increase  in  old  age, 
and  of  an  increment  in  women  as  well.  Officially,  these  pheno- 
mena are  attributed  to  far-reachlngly  liberal  application  of 
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the  laws  about  abortion,  and  to  an  exceedingly  profuse  spread 

of  contraceptives.  Most  of  the  complaints  are  coming  from 

Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  aermany20\ 

20)  I  would  say  that  in  general,  news  from  the 
East  ought  to  be  accepted  neither  more  nor 
less  cautiously  than  that  from  the  West, 
As  to  thiB  news,  however,  its  purpose  as  an 
introductory  propaganda  preceding  concrete 
measures  is  obvious.  In  Hungary,  this  campaign 
openly  includes  a  too-low  taxation  of  child- 
less people  and  disfavour  to  prolific  parents, 
an  eastern  parallel  to  the  classically  reversed 
population  policy  on  which  the  Prance  of 
de  Qaulle  started  turning  its  back. 

No  wonder  that  the  dictatorship  of  apartheid,  which 
makes  the  white  face  blush  with  shame,  is  also  so  busily 
increasing  the  number  of  its  race,  in  order  to  augment  its 
forces  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  population. 

The  chances  for  China,  as  mentioned  in  our  summary,  are, 
unfortunately,  not  based  on  verifiable  particulars, which  is 
extremely  regrettable  as  China  and  India  are  the  gravest 
population  problems  of  the  near  future.  In  India,  it  is 
already  officially  being  admitted  that  the  population  exceeds 
half  a  billion  and  to  every  1000  inhabitants  the  horrid  number 
of  40  births  yearly  corresponds. 

A  declaration  of  President  Sarvapalli  Radhakrishnan 
that  his  government  will  try  to  reduce  the  rate  to  25,  might 
have  been  meant  as  a  sedative,  but  compared  with  the  inter- 
national norm  of  14-15,  it  sounds  rather  scornful,  especially 
when  considering  the  fact  that  India  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  feed  its  population  and,  by  its  dependence  on  American  aid, 


imperils  other  countries  in  trouble.  It  is  another  classic 
case  of  "internal  affairs",  India  has,  of  course,  a  health 
and  family  planning  minister,  Scripati  Chandra sekhar.  In  an 
exciting  speech,  he  called  for  a  crash  world  program  of 
voluntary  sterilization.  He  emphasized  that  India  needs  a 
great  program  of  vasectomy  operations  if  it  is  to  survive. 
But  he  held  his  speech  in    -    New  York.  Mankind,  however, 
has  a  chance  for  survival  if  every  nation  will  plan  and  carry 
out  drastic  measures  in  its  own  country. 

Tfre  Vatican  and  Mankind 

To  the  decisions  that  the  genus  humanum  soon  will 
have  to  take,  through  its  leaders  and  representatives, 
about  its  own  fate  and  particularly  about  the  question  of 
birth  control,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  is  of  a  manifoldly 
higher  significance  than  a  flighty  consideration  could  show. 
Many  would  guess  that  exclusively  Catholic  couples  the  world 

over  would  be  committed  to  the  viewpoint  of  their  church;  tewt 

ed 

not  even  all  of  them,  since  many  not  only  expect^ a  favorable 
decision,  but  have  for  some  time  behaved  as  if  it  had  been 

taken.  This,  however,  should  not  Induce  realists  to  under- 

a. 

estimate  the  significance  of  the  papel  determination,  or  its 

Bv 

meaning  to  non-Catholic  mankind.  Fpen-  the  Vatican  many  a  non- 
feel 

Catholic  government  would  get  the  encouragede&fe  to  submit  the 
long- considered  plans  to  its  parliament,  or  to  carry  them  out. 
Washington,  too,  wanted  the  Vatican  to  agree  with  the  inclusion 
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of  sufficient  quantities  of  contraceptives  in  her  aid  to 
needy  countries.  In  view  of  the  general^  human  significance 
of  the  question,  the  decision  that  Pope  Paul  VI  had  to  take 
was  no  doubt  the  most  difficult  he  has  had  to  make  so  far. 
This  decision,  not  at  all  an  internal  affair  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  therefore  a  near  decision  about  its  own  survival. 

The  Ecumenical  Council,  which  emanated  so  much  light, 
was  followed  by  a  complicated  situation;  reason  and  good  will 
were  about  to  collide  with  the  churches  vital  interests.  The 
research  work  that  physicians,  sociologists,  theologians  and 
other  experts  had  done  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  as  a  factual 
groundwork  for  his  most  momentous  decision,  was  accomplished 
long  ago.  For  many  months,  a  deciding  declaration  was  expected 
with  increasing  impatience.  During  that  time,  news  sounded 
repeatedly  portentous.  Since  some  de  facto  democratization 
took  place  in  the  Vatican,  the  position  of  the  Pope  has  in 
some  respects  become  more  difficult.  It  is  understandable 
that  his  role  can  now  not  be  exclusively  active,  as  he  stands 
necessarily  between  relatively  progressive  forces  and  those 
that  insist  on  being  more  papal  than  he,  but  he  cannot  easily 
admit  to  being  in  a  defensive  situation.  In  such  circumstances 
he  could  have  an  extremely  hard  time  in  understanding  that 
Mankind  matters  more  than  the  Church  or  in  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  awareness  that  the  Church  would  be  lost  anyway  in 
case  mankind  were  to  be  lost.  This  unprecedented  responsibility 
is  being  complicated,  In  the  circumstances  of  our  time,  by  the 


dogma  of  papal  Infallibility.  This  doctrine,  stemming  from 
the  First  Vatican  Council  of  1&70,  was  divested  of  its 
logical  function  by  the  Second  Council,  or  by  its  spirit. 
For  the  Pope,  however,  the  tenet  that  he  is  not  liable  to 
err  in  the  specific  matters  of  his  authority,  is  as  obliging 
as  before,  he  is  its  near  captive 3  it  allows  him, but  with 
grave  theoretical  difficulties, to  share  his  Judgment  with  a 
body  corporate,  especially  with  a  non -ecclesiastical,  namely 
an  exclusively  ethical  one.  The  objective  difficulty  is 
easier  to  comprehend  than  to  remove.  Less  far-sighted  politi- 
cians than  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  can  also  conclude  from 
the  horrible  figures  a  probability  calculus  to  which  no 
thinking  and  feeling  human  would  remain  indifferent.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  afflicted  with  a  one-sidedly  modem  mind 
to  understand  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
there  is  no  way  to  impose  on  Catholic  couples  of  all  countries 
the  reducing  of  their  intimate  relations  to  mere  generating  and 
to  the  corresponding  calendar  periods,  and  beyond  that  to  insist 
on  continence.  On  the  other  hand,  unconditional  acceptance  of 
the  pleasure  principle  without  its  Justification  by  the  re- 
productive purpose  would  necessarily  have  been  interpreted  as 
an  all  too  fast  reconciliation  with  all-too-human  reality. 
Many  a  reasonable  mind  understood  the  problem  in  full;  those 
who  hoped  to  be  influential  did  their  best.  In  the  summer  of 
1966,  a  large  group  of  prominent^,  nit  exclusively  Catholics, 
faropie*  among  them  as  many  as  21  Nobel  prisse  winners,  had  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope  that  was  published  much  later.  There  it 


is  said  that  it  is  a  feature  of  great  religions  and  a  duty  of 
great  leaders  to  recognize  that  changed  conditions  require 
changes  in  applying  unchangeable  ethical  values.  The  responsib- 
ility of  man  to  the  next  generation  means  first  of  all  the 
obligation  to  limit  its  extent.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible 
to  keep  aloof  from  this  call,  especially  when  considering 
that  its  motivation,  formulated  so  modestly, so  presslngly, 
contained  nothing  unknown  to  everyman.  Yet  what  Pope  Paul  VI 
said  when  addressing  the  world  forum  of  the  United  Nations, 
showed  clearly  some  of  his  troubles,  and  many  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  nations  heard  it  with  consternation:  *You  must 
strive  to  multiply  bread,  so  that  it  suffices  for  the  tables 
of  mankind,  and  not  rather  favor  an  artificial  control  of 
birth  which  would  be  Irrational,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
number  of  guests  at  the  banquet  of  Life."    So  whose  was  the 
irrationality?  Was  it  thinkable  that  the  Pope  would  have  said 
this  if  his  own  situation  had  not  been  so  complicated?  Thus 
U  Thant  replied  only  that  in  our  century  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  enough  bread. 

The  critical  situation  within  the  Catholic  Church  could 
in  no  way  be  more  clearly  ^indicated  than  by  what  the  father 
confessors  could  report  without  violating  the  confessional 
secrets:  Countless  believers,  men  and  women,  were  recently  oeei 
stung  with  remorse  and  guilt  feelings.  It  might  have  occurred 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  that  the 

confessors  themselves  were  not  in  a  position  to  apply  the  old 
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ordinance  as  simply  as  always,  but  had  in  each  one  of  the 
innumerable  cases  to  search  anew  for  a  solution .  For  the  first 
time,  they  were  forced  to  explain  to  penitents  principles  and 
problems  in  order  to  let  them  participate  in  the  solution,  or 
more  properly,  to  impose  it  on  them,  for  most  of  them  accepted 
this  share  not  quite  voluntarily.  This  new  way,  indeed,  could 
not  easily  be  reconciled  with  both  the  sacramental  and  the 
psychological  meaning  of  confession.  In  the  polling  of  public 
opinion  in  America, one a showed  in  1955  that  30%  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  women^violat£*the  still-existing  inhibition,  In  I960 
thoro *v*er«  38%,  in  1965  the  percentage  was  as  high  as  53, 
Later  returns  are  not  available.  By  the  third  poll  something 
like  a  factual  decision  was  already  indicated,  since  those  who 
could  not  help  anticipating  a  favorable  upshot  became  the 
majority. 

The  official  journal  of  the  United  Church,  "Observer", 
certainly  committed  a  mistake  when  it  did  not  duly  consider 
the  difficulties  the  Pope  had  to  face  and  attacked  him  in  an 
exceedingly  emotional  and  sharp  editorial  in  the  name  of  the 
impoverished  and  starving  n on -Catholics.  Apart  from  the 
vehement  style,  the  arguments  were  incontestably  right  and 
therefore  backed  by  a  good  deal  of  world  opinion.  Thus  many 
expected  a  masterwork  of  diplomacy,  a  judgment  of  Solomon 
worthy  of  the  abilities  of  the  Vatican. 

In  principle,  a  decision  was  taken,  or  proclaimed,  on 
March  27,  1967.  Sighs  of  relief  from  most  different  Bocial, 
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ethnic  and  political  spheres,  and  a  flood  of  thanksgiving 
and  enthusiastic  recognition,  demonstrated  sufficiently 
that  the  awareness  of  the  difficulties  overcome  as  well  as 
just  appreciation  of  the  solution  were  general.  And  so  it 
would  be  JLea*  Just,  to  analyze  too  critically  the  textual 
formulation  of  the  encyclical  "On  the  Development  of  Peoples" • 
On  the  contrary,  the  way  to  word  an  acquiescence  without 
exposing  oneself  to  attacks  by  extreme  reactionaries,  as 
well  as  the  way  of  limiting  and  warning,  abstract  enough  to 
allow  some  left  and  some  right  interpretations,  manifests 
an  old  tradition  of  breeding  intellectual  superiority.  One 
who  insists  on  unchanged  principles,  may  find  here  a  new  con- 
firmation of  the  previous  prevention  permitted  anyway,  by  the 
calendar  rhythm,  but  another  apprehension  suggests  itself  no 
less,  namely,  that  any  objection  to  oral,  or  still  more 
reliable,  contraception,  is  by  now  cancelled.  It  is  said 
that  public  authorities  may  intervene  by  furthering  the 
availability  of  appropriate  information  and  taking  corres- 
ponding measures.  Emphasis  on  "the  inalienable  right  to 
marriage  and  procreation"  in  connection  with  human  dignity 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  Increasing  promiscuity.  Yet  the  other 
side  of  the  rights  of  decisive  significance  for  our  generation 
is  unequivocally  accentuated:  "It  is  for  the  parents  to  decide 
on  the  number  of  their  children,  taking  into  account  their 
responsibilities  toward  Ood,  themselves,  the  children  they 
have  already  brought  into  the  world  and  the  community  to  which 
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they  belong."    In  this  formulation  which  was  so  long  thought 
over  and  over,  It  is  striking  that  this  declaration  is  not 
a  plain  permission  granted  to  the  Catholics,  but  a  license 
bestowed  on  states,  i.e.  without  discrimination  regarding 
their  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  without  limiting 

it  to  nations  with  Catholic  majorities.  This  is  an  indisputably 

x 

original  and  highly  dexterous  move.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a 
way  to  transfer  the  burden  of  responsibility  mainly  to^  the 
governments;  by  conferring  on  them,  on  all  governments,  a 
permit,  one  for  which  none  of  them,  including  the  present 
Italian  government,  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  ask,  ~bie  Pope 
places  the  Church  anew  above  them.  This  is  done  in  a  style 
that  allows  no  easy  refusal,  as  the  governments  in  question 
cannot  help  welcoming  everything  facilitating  birth  control 
and  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  encouragement  explicitly 
or  tacitly  given.  Once  realized  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
accepted  approval  of  one  issue  also  extends  itself  theo- 
retically to  its  application  to  reversed  cases;  it  means  in 
principle  a  claim  for  the  right  to  forbid,  and  it  means  also 
in  a  way  the  recognition  of  such  a  right  even  without  a  form- 
ally vested  veto  power,  rather  as  a  common  usage  with  the 
chance  to  become  a  tradition  or  to  return  into  abandoned  rails. 

It  would  correspond  to  the  mentality  of  most  of  our  con- 
temporaries that  their  standpoint  about  a  factual  renewal  of  an 
early  situation  should  be  determined  by  ideologies  and  doctrines, 
and  such  an  attitude  would  by  no  means  be  unjustified.  Yet 
questions  virtually  significant  for  mankind  should  not  be 
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looked  upon  from  viewpoints  of  exclusively  political  doctrine. 
So  it  ought  not  to  be  just  an  attitude  to  the  very  Papacy  and 
its  international  titles,  but  in  the  first  place  the  indi- 
vidual factor,  the  question  of  the  acting  personality,  which 
should  be  taken  into  account.  When  Paul  III  died,  old  and 
young,  poor  and  rich  rushed  into  the  streets  and  to  the 
squares  of  Rome,  and  all  embraced  each  other,  mad  with  joy. 
The  history  of  the  Church  offers  many  instances,  both  similar 
and  extremely  dissimilar,  as  well  as  dramatic  mixtures  of 
light  and  darkness.  Among  striking  differences  within  one  and 
the  same  century  is  the  polar  difference  between  Plus  XII  and 
John  XXIII.  So  the  chance  for  a  new  strengthening  of  papal 
power  has  a  double  face,  one  beneficial,  the  other  horrible. 
The  question  of  which  spirit  would  prevail  at  a  given  time, 
is  therefore  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  individual 
factors.  It  allows  no  conclusion  for  near  or  far  future  that, 
since  1958,  "we"  *re  lucky.    On  the  question  of  birth  control, 
so  relevant  to  the  fate  of  mankind,  the  present  pope,  at  any 
case,  ruled  in  favor  of  humanity  and  reason21). 

2l)  A  passage  from  the  same  encyclical,  connected 
with  its  main  theme  rather  indirectly,  addresses 
the  affluent  nations,  exhorting  and  urging,  as 
early  Christianity  encountered  the  rich  indi- 
vidual: "Superfluous  wealth  should  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  poor  nations.. .otherwise,  the 
continued  greed  of  the  rich  nations  could  only 
provoke  the  Judgment  of  God  and  the  wrath  of 
the  poor  with  consequences,  no  one  can  foretell." 

Recognition  of  this  encyclical,  however,  has  its  limits. 

Still  open 

In  view  of  the  still  open  possibilities  for  its  interpretation 
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many  a  worldly  group  and  clergyman  as  wall,  regard  its  sense 
and  value  as  those  of  a  first  step.  The  demand  for  concretion, 
for  unambiguous  approval  of  contraception,  rises.  It  is 
understandable  and  can  by  no  means  be  blamed  that  the 
additional  desire  for  perfect  clarity  is  so  urgently  uttered; 
the  Pope  may  find  a  way  to  remove  the  partly  relaxed,  but  has 
not  yet  eliminate*;  international  worry,  and  this  he  could  do 
himself  or  by  a  representative.  Yet  our  shortest  road  to  both 
legal  and  practical  realization  seems  now  to  be  the  way  to 
governments,  since  they  are  henceforth  by  all  means  entitled 
to  apply  the  declared  approval  of  the  Pope  as  they  find  it 
appropriate.  Methodically,  it  is  thus  each  government  that 
under  the  present  circumstances  should  be  convinced  In  all 
ways  legal  In  its  country  that  active  birth  control  must  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

To  what  extent  various  and  politically  little  cooperating 
countries  are  in  perfect  agreement  about  birth  control  was 
shown  by  a  dramatic,  though  moderate  initiative  undertaken 
within  the  United  Nations  by  a  group  of  heads  of  state,  name- 
ly by  the  first  representatives  of  Colombia,  Finland,  India, 
Malaysia,  Maroceo,  Nepal,  Singapore,  Sweden,  Tunis  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  They  declared  that  unplanned  population 
growth  brings  misery  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
hampers  efforts  to  raise  living  standards,  to  further  education 
and  health,  to  provide  better  housing  and  tranaportation,  to 
forward  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities  and  even  in 
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some  countries  to  assure  sufficient  food;  the  human  aspiration 
for  better  life  is  being  Jeopardized,  So  the  formulation  was 
utterly  moderate.  U  Thant  completed  it  by  pointing  to  the 
threat  of  food  shortage  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 
This  was  on  the  Human  Rights  Day.  The  statement  about  the 
right  of  parents  to  determine  the  number  of  their  children 
as  a  human  right  might  have  been  to  many  new,  but  convincing, 
the  emphasis  on  the  circumstance  that  -fcbe-  unrestricted  re- 
production calls  also  the  other  human  rights  in  question 
might  be  surprising  as  well. 

The  quoted  declaration  contains  four  significantly 
positive  points:  In  national  planning,  the  population  problem 
must  be  recognized  as  the  principal  factor,  if  the  governments 
want  to  attain  their  economical  goals  and  to  fulfil  the 
aspirations  of  their  peoples.  Most  parents  wish  to  know  the 
means  for  family  planning,  and  the  decision  about  the  number 
of  children  and  the  intervals  between  them  is  an  elementary 
human  right.  Lasting  and  reasonable  peace  depends  to  a  high 
extent  on  the  way  of  meeting  the  population  increase.  The  goal 
of  family  planning  is  enrichment  of  human  life,  not  its  re- 
striction; by  offering  each  one  more  chances,  family  planning 
confers  on  everybody  the  freedom  to  attain  his  personal 
dignity  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  virtual  possibilities. 

This  is  certainly  true  and  beautiful.  But  it  would  be 
still  much  more  beautiful  if  reality  were  not  to  require  more 
than  full  freedom  in  this  fateful  question.  Unfortunately, 
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freedom  alone  would  not  do;  Its  pernicious  abuse,  too,  must 
be  prevented.  As  passivity  and  non-intervention  of  govern- 
ments has  brought  mankind  so  close  to  the-  disastrous  over- 
population, only  an  unceasing  intensive  campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment, law  reform  and  systematic  and  comprehensive  supply  to 
all  adults  with  the  effective  means  of  prevention  can  save  us 
from  the  catastrophe  that  we  already  face. 

This  manifesto  of  that  group  of  countries,  covered  by 
the  maximum  authority  available,  was  immediately  followed  by 
another,  not  less  powerful,  initiative  of  great  significance. 
America  and  21  other  countries  brought  an  analogous  move  to 
the  world  forum  with  unusual  resoluteness  and  urgency  em- 
phasized by  the  U.S.  ambassador  George  Killlon.  So  much  inter- 
national unity  demonstrates  at  last  that  no  one  still  con- 
siders this  question  of  mankind  an  internal  affair  of  any 
single  country.  A  more  than  sufficient  reason  W  no  longertb 
leave  it  to  single  governments  is  offered  by  the  fact  that 
countries  implore  each  other  with  screaming  cries  for  succour, 
and  that  the  vehement  calls  for  huge  quantities  of  grain  for 
starving  masses  are  all  too  justified.  As  the  worry  about 


food  has  become  international  to\%  (never  bef ore\known,  e*fcenfc* 
nothing  is  more  logical  than  that  the  measures  against  the 
overpopulation  must  also  be  internationalized.  Even  the  questi 
of  housing  for  the  rapidly  multiplying  crowds  that  dwell  in 
sub-human  abodes  is  in  fact  already  being  internationalized, 
as  the  outcomes  of  this  misery  know  no  frontiers.  This,  non- 
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theless,  is  one  of  the  secondary  evils,  the  excess  of  births 
is  primary. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  significance  of  the  inter- 
national factors  that  set  up  warning  calls  has  been  beaten 
by  an  event  within  the  Catholic  church  unique  in  its  history. 
The  Vatican  undertook  a  liberal  and  optimistic,  though  daring, 
experiment  by  convening,  simultaneously  with  a  synode  of 
bishops,  an  international  congress  of  Catholic  laymen  that 
took  place  in  Rome  as  well.  And  even  without  planning  and 
programming        birth  control  and  the  standpoint  of  the  Church 
would  probably  have  become  the  central  theme  of  the  discussions 
of  the  laymen.  Both  the  prominent  ones  and  most  of  the  plain 
believers  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  far-reaching  reconciliation 
of  the  Pope  with  the  requirements  of  modern  mankind.  They 
maintained  discipline,  but  protested  and  demanded  firmly  and 
imperturbably,  which  in  the  perspective  of  the  Vatican  was  to 
a  certain  degree  a  revolt  and  therefore  in  the  history  of  our 
time  a  highly  serious  symptom  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
These  people  who  were,  and  are,  deeply  connected  with  the 
Church  in  their  feelings  and  thoughts,  undoubtedly  found 
themselves  irresistibly  forced  to  take  a  great  decision. 
They  stood  between  the  embodied  faith  with  its  authority  and 
the  inevitable  fight  against  an  imminent  cataclysm  and  for 
survival.  If  the  majority  of  mankind  would  share  this  thinking 
and  place  life  above  all,  with  utmost  determination,  we  could 
hope  again. 
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But  if  all  these  manifestoes  of  good  will  and  the 
beginning  of  realization  of  the  command  of  reason  and  all 
the  entreating  human  appeals  should  be  frustrated  at  the 
walls  of  hardness  of  hearts  and  obduracy,  then,  after 
thinking  also  of  the  question  of  the  possible  deadline, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  but  to  sum  up  and  to\finally 
consider  how  the  explosion  of  mankind  would  ensue*  That 
occurrance,  foreseeably  non-homogeneous,  and  rather  complex, 
would  be  composed  of  a  plurality  of  destructive  processes 
that  would  develop  with  various  velocities  and  with  different 
intensities  and  extensities.  As  a  further  going  into  the 
details  of  the  how  would  anyway  not  change  our  chances  in 
case  our  behavior  would  already  have  sealed  our  fate,  let 
us  just  point  to  one  of  the  tragic  possibilities  that  results 
from  an  analogy  of  animals  to  man.  It  is  a  phenomenon  reported 
on  by  a  biologist,  Dr.  Clifford  Carl,  that  regularly  occurs  in 
northern  Canada  every  9.7  years;  masses  of  fur-bearing  animals 
die  without  recognizable  causes.  Within  a  small  region  of 
Alberta  where  10,000  of  these  animals  had  been  counted,  all 
of  them  died  during  one  year.  It  is  neither  suicide  nor  death 
by  starvation,  but  a  collective  psychosis  owing  to  food 


as,  e.g.,  with  warblers  in  captivity,  though  the  startling 
factors  are  different  here.  An  odd  sadness  becomes  the 
harbinger  of  death  or  its  cause,  but  without  a  somatically 
pathological  change.  A  psychic  condition  that  leads  to  death 


shortage.  Similar  phenomena 
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without  an  Intermediate  process  of  physical  destruction, 
seems  to  affect  also  the  north-Canadian  animals  whose  population 
reaches^at  the  end  of  the  mentioned  period* oxccuolve  numbers* 
Prom  this  analogy $  it  can  Indeed  be  concluded  that  neuro- 
psychological mass  collapses  would  afflict  mankind,  too, 
probably  phenomena  belonging  to  different  pathological 
categories  and  In  their  symptoms  unlike  the  catastrophes  of 
the  animals.  Yet  with  humans  chrorical  undernourishment  could 
also  be  followed  by  the  last  phase. 

The  condition  from  which  mankind  must  be  released  now, 
is  a  singular  dilemna:  Between  an  impulse  with  which  nature 
seems  to  have  equipped  us  in  order  that  we  may  live,  which, 
however,  Imperils  our  existence  nowj  and  the  will  to  render 
that  Impulse  partly  Ineffective  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
attain  Its  original  purpose. 

Within  our  present  posing  of  the  problem,  we  regard  the 
theme  of  food  for  people  as  a  question  no  more  than  indirect- 
ly related  to  anthropology,  ethics  and  health,  and  in  the  first 
place  as  an  economical  matter.  This  latter  point  of  view 
determines  the  chances  of  our  fight  against  overpopulation 
and  starvation.  Let  us  anticipate  the  most  important  point: 
A  factor  that  would  in  itself  suffice  to  improve  the  opportunities 
of  mankind  for  survival  and  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
the  near  future,  would  be  vegetarian  nutrition,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  be  carried  out  completely  on  the  entire  globe.  Indeed, 
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Immediately  af  ter  this  sub-chapter  had  been  written, 
a  sorrowful  consideration  in  which  every  reader  acquainted 
with  the  bad  news  of  that  time  could  almost  find  it  predicted, 
the  encyclical  "Humanae  vitae"  appeared,  that  deadly  blow 
to  the  lading  hope  in  millions  of  human  hearts.  Although  it 
should  have  surprised  nobody,  countless  people  were  deeply 
dismayed,  including  those  who  did  not  admit  their  feelings, 
although  they  had  expected  iti  the  governments  that  shared 
the  guilt,  thinking  Catholic  laymen,  the  masses  of  plain 
believers,  and  a  still  unexplored  number  of  Catholic  priests 
and  leaders;  and  numberless  non-Catholic  Chris  ticuas  as  well, 
those  whose  faith  in  the  possibility  of  Christian  unity  could 
hardly  be  strong  enough  to  cope  with  such  a  disappointment; 
and  millions  of  people  of  non-Christian  and  partly  Christian 
nations  who  had  begun  to    comprehend,  that  they  are  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  doomed  unless  fast  and  thorough  combating  the 
overpopulation  would  rescue  mankind* 

If  the  Church  still  were  what  it  was,  everybody  would 
easily  have  told  between  humanity  and  other  interests;  then 
all  the  believers  would  have  been  aware  that  theirs  is  uncon- 
ditional obedience,  not  criticism  or  liberty;  and  that  they 
are  forever  subjects  to  an  unc ompromising  absolutism.  But  by 
his  great  deed  of  humaaisation,  John  XXIII  had  opened  the 
long,  long  night  to  the  light  of  the  morning,  and  ..aul  VI  had 
partly  repeated  and  partly  fulfilled  this  magnific  promise. 
Until  a  shudder  at  the  potential  consequences  of  liberation 
seemed  to  thrill  him  and  he  surrendered  to  the  worries  that 
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pushed  hin  into  putting  an  end  to  his  hesitations  or  to  a 
dualism  of  two  worlds.  Is  it  not  all  too  tragic  that  he  did 
this  in  the  name  of  human  dignity?  And  against  his  own 
intensive  resistance  liciblo  between  the  lines? 

Yet  whoever  studies  history j  can  convince  himself 
thai;  sonethinc  like  a  final  sta^e  of  events  does  not  exist; 
because  what  looks  go,  or  is  designed  to  be  so,  is  always 
also  the  origin  of  things  ecraing  into  beinc* 

Within  the  Catholic  Church  and  between  her  and  tortured 
mankind,  a  deep  crisis  or  a  multiform  series  of  crises 
has  begun. 
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as  all  learned  adversaries  of  vegetarianism  also  know,  all 
nutritive  values  stem  from  the  energy  of  the  sun*  The 
vegetable  organism  transmutes  it  into  matter,  and  the 
animal  that  eats  the  plant,  re-tranBmutes  the  matter  into 
energy.  When  the  animal  is  itself  being  eaten,  the  trans- 
formation of  matter  into  energy  is  being  repeated,  etc. 
Yet  as  has  been  calculated,  of  the  energy  of  the  sun,  the 
plant  collects  not  more  than  0.1  percent  of  the  amount 
corresponding  to  its  surface,  to  the  angle  of  the  radiation 
and  the  time  of  exposure.  Of  this  fractional  part,  vegetarians 
receive  about  one  tenth,  but  carnivores  approximately  one 
tenth  of  that  tenth,  which  is  one  hundredth  only  of  the 
energy  consumed  by  the  plant.  The  natural  carnivores  are 
unable  to  change  this  division  so  unfavorable  to  them,  because 
they,  namely  entire  species,  cannot  become  herbivores,  in 
spite  of  some  factual  zoological  counter-examples.  The 
carnivorous  nutrition  of  mankind,  however,  is,  as  we  know, 
not  at  all  original   Y  and  therefore  evidently  disad- 
vantageous -4f*  So  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  up  the 

acquired  conduct  of  life  and  to  return  to  our  own,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  once  or  gradually.  Whenever  food  becomes  scarce, 
and,  particularly  when  taking  into  consideration  that  this  is 
the  peril  imminently  facing  all  mankind  to  an  extent  never 
before  known,  our  appropriate  food  is  no  longer  Just  a  re- 
commendable  reform,  but  becomes  an  inescapable  necessity,  a 
condition  of  our  survival.  One  who  knows  recent  European 
history,  recalls,  as  do  the  witnesses  of  that  time  still 
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alive  today,  that  the  government  of  Denmark  found  In  World 

War  I  Its  way  out  of  the  dlstreaa  caused  by  the  blockade 

thanks  mainly  to  the  physician  Mikkel  Hindhede  who  applied 

the  previously  defined  scientific  knowledge  to  an  experiment 

carried  out  by  all  the  nation.  Then  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

The  rearing  of  swine  was  not  entirely  abolished,  but  reduced 

to  a  fifth.  The  Danes  ate  metrtlr  potatoes  and  barley-groats 

and  drank  neither  alcohol  nor  coffee,  but  water  and  milk. 

Previously,  1913  had  been  the  year  of  their  lowest  mortality, 

but  during  the  war  it  sank  by6300  under  that  minimum,  and 

22) 

diseases  decreased  not  less  surprisingly  . 

22)  I  found  the  figures  in  Alfred  Brauchle,  Das 
grosse  Buch  der  Naturhellkunde,  C,  Bertelsmann 
Verlag,  Gtltersloh  1957. 

At  a  time  of  much  greater  hardships  toward  which  not  only 

a  small  country,  but  all  mankind  will  have  to  prepare  itself, 

that  successful  experiment  can  become  a  highly  instructive 

model.  According  to  the  newest  calculations  for  which  all 

foreseeable  factors  were  taken  Into  consideration,  the  area 

today  still  necessary  for  growing  slaughter  cattle  to  feed 

one  person,  would  suffice  to  provide  com,  vegetables  and 

fruits  for  the  entire  requirement  of  six  people.  At  present, 

several  governments  are  said  to  be  considering  food  reforms, 

viz.  for  exclusively  economical  reasons j  but  they  can  find  no 

way  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  carnivorous  mentality 

of  the  public,  because  they  themselves  share  it.  If,  along 

with  the  other  measures  recommended  before,  this  measure  too 
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were  applied  to  the  largest  extent  possible,,  our  appropriate 
food  would  not  only  delay  the  end  of  all  countries,  but  it 
would  definitely  prevent  it.  Let  us  examine  this  chance  in 
brief. 

Corresponding  to  the  latest  knowledge,  vegetarian  diet 
means  not  only  cancelling  meat,  but  also  a  series  of  revisions 
of  harmful  habits  that  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 
hunting  and  fishing.  As  it  also  became  clear  during  both 
world  wars,  we  are  used  to  perilously  overestimate  calories 
and  to  underestimate  vitamin^s  and  minerals.  Since  proto- 
historic  epochs,  this  one-sidedness  has  been  aggravated  by 
unceasing  cooking,  baking  and  frying  which  diminishes 
remarkably  all  nutritive  power  and  pushes  man  still  much 
further  away  from  his  origin.  Its  indiscriminate  application 
became  a  mighty  ally  of  the  diseases  resulting  from  our 
fundamentally  wrong  nutrition.  In  addition,  it  destroys 
the  natural  flavor  of  food  which,  owing  to  the  heat  treatment, 
deteriorates  to  such  an  extent  that  its  taste  must  be  corrected 
by  seasoning;  the  spices,  in  their  turn,  also  contribute  to 
our  degeneration.  All  this  is  a  pretty  old  system  of  pamper- 
ing which  afflicts  rich  and  poor  and  weakens  all  civilizations. 
There  may  be  a  healthy  kernel  in  this  evil  tendency,  namely 
the  desire  for  improving  conditions  of  life,  but  in  all  these 
^ways  of  abuse  it  reaches  the  opposite  aim.  From  a  strictly 
economical  viewpoint,  all  these  deviations  from  nature  are 
in  their  actual  size  not  only  a  tremendous  waste  of  energy,  but 
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result  In  cruelly  extensive  chain  reactions  of  losses  and 

defeats  such  as  a  flood  of  diseases,  crippling  and  invalidism, 

u. 

and  finally  of  medical  treatments  which  in  their  turn  farther 
degeneration,  along  with  the  mass  production  of  destructive 
drugs.  On  the  other  side  of  this  front,  vegetarianism  stands, 
constituting  more  than  a  diet  for  healing  and  prevention.  It 
is  a  systematically  revised  conduct  of  life,  and  one  of  its 
outcomes  is  economic  sanitation* 

The  favorable  results  a  vegetarian  conduct  of  life  may 
bring  to  human  society  in  other  respects,  apart  from  food 
policy,  cannot  here  be  left  unmentioned,  because  there  is 
also  a  nexus  between  them  and  the  peril  of  overpopulation. 
Natural  alimentation  offer©  not  only  a  chance  for  defeating 
hunger  and  therefore  renders  human  suffering  milder  and 
reduces  man's  reaction  on  his  distress.  But  also,  in  view  of 
the  danger  dealt  with  before,  that  of  a  non-stop  Increase  in 
all  our  destructive  savageries,  though  these  be  our  acquired 
tendencies,  not  pristine  ones,  the  nourishment  intrinsic  to 
our  nature  does  vouch  for  the  very  humanity  of  our  emotional 
life,  the  sound  evolution  of  our  natural  constitution %  this 
essence  of  ours,  as  we  saw  before  and  shall  further  discuss 
in  the  next  chapter,  is  neither  destructive  nor  aggressive. 
This  effect  of  our  nourishment  will,  as  our  experience  allows 
us  to  conclude,  ensue  in  two  ways,  in  the  directly  somatic 
and  neuro-psychologically.  Comparative  observation  of  the 
vegetarian  minority  and  the  majority  discloses  that  vegetarianism 
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is  a  force  counter-acting  neuroses;  at  present,  however,  it 
still  lacks  the  quantitative  strength  required  to  be  effective. 
Nontheless,  statistics  show  the  vegetarian  movement  growing, 
thanks  presumably  not  to  its  extremely  poor  propaganda,  but 
by  virtue  of  some  revival  in  rather  instinctive  comprehension 
as  reaction  to  the  global  madness  of  antinaturalisra.  Pull 
restitution  of  the  elementary  requirements  and  rights  of  our 
nature  is  indeed  the  presupposition  of  an  atmosphere  in  which 
most  different  people  could  easily  cooperate,  without  forgetting 
the  meaning  of  the  common  weal  or  succumbing  to  selfishness j 
if  we  should  turn  out  to  be  unable  to  stop  this  depravity  as, 
by  virtue  of  our  original  nature,  we  could,  it  would  rage  in 
increasing  and  incessant  fury  toward  its  entirely  senseless 
self-destruction • 

Vegetarianism,  however,  would  have  the  power  to  combat 
hunger  for  centuries  or  even  for  millenia  if  it  would  not  be 
beaten  on  the  other  side  by  continued  and  unrestrained  growth 
of  the  population.  The  duration  and  the  degree  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  vegetarianism  constitute  a  mathematical  question 
whose  solution  depends  on  the  entire  product  of  the  factors 
shown,  particularly  on  a  most  general  and  consistent  carrying 
out  of  the  necessary  birth  control.  For  adjustment  to  our 
future  demographic  development  nutrition  would  have  to  be 
still  further  rationalized  or  brought  into  line  with  science. 
Although  the  experiments  with  growing  vegetables  in  water 
carried  out  so  far  seem  to  have  proven  that  in  this  way  a 
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yield  such  as  that  produced  by  the  soil  will  never  be  even 
approximated,  the  coming  generations  will  certainly  have  to 
take  advantage  of  this  addition  as  well*  The  few  researches 
that  have  been  undertaken  about  chemical  alimentation  have 
not  yet  brought  a  single  encouraging  result,  but  they  could 
contribute  to  a  solution  or  complete  it,  and  ought  not  to  be 
given  up.  To  the  chemical  Industry  the  continuation  of  these 
efforts  could  open  a  field  different  from  Its  gigantic 
actions  of  destruction,  a  new,  near  unlimited  domain  of 
productive  work;  from  hopeless  mass  killing,  It  could  perhaps 
at  last  advance  to  preservation  of  life. 

But  sooner  or  later,  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  circumstances,  two  other  Innovations,  in  no  form  existing 
so  far,  are  imaginable.  One  of  them  means  the  passing  over 
to  other  sources  of  energy  for  producing  foodj  theoretically, 
why  should  the  radiation  of  the  sun^ remain  the  only  source? 
forever*  The  threatening  curse  of  the  freed  energy  of  the 
atom  fission  could  In  this  way  turn  into  a  benefit  to  mankind 
which  even  without  a  nuclear  war,  has  suffered  enough  from 
its  own  Inventions.  The  other  thinkable  innovation  is  present- 
ly still  further  away  from  any  possibility  of  realization. 
Unlike  our  process  of  physiological  assimilation,  another  . 
method  of  preservation  of  life  could  be  invented  «t-  some^future, 
one  not  at  all  based  on  nourishment  in  the  well  known  sense, 
but  on  a  direct  transfer  of  energy  to  the  organism,  viz.  from 
the  sun  or  from  another  source,  such  as  is  the  case  with  the 
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physiology  of  the  plants  or  in  a  way  still  outside  our 
experience .  This  idea,  however,  brings  us  into  involuntary 
metaphysics*  because  here  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
fundamental  natural  process  called  nourishment  is  only  one 
of  the  conditions  of  animal  life,  and  in  this  case  would 
theoretically  be  replaceable  by  another  process}  or  whether 
it  is  itself  the  very  life  of  animals  including  humans,  as 
inseparable  from  life  as  oxidation.  If  direct  transformation 

of  any  other  energy  into  one"s  own  were  to  become  possible, 

from, 

this  in  any  case  would  be  a  kind  of  life  different  ^c*  that 

of  all  animal  organisms  of  our  planet.  Maybe  systematic 

experience  could  at  some  time  clarify  this  to  some  extent. 

A  possibility  of  direct  supply  of  energy  would  fundamentally 

change  our  problem)  from  the  theoretical  discovery  of  a 

chance  to  its  application,  ways  undreamt  of  could  open2^). 

23)  In  the  short  story  (p.      )  I  took  this 
possibility  for  granted,  but  still  as  a 
privilege  of  a  few  people  in  the  know. 

A  measure  designed  to  rescue,  whether  to  be  started 

in  our  generation  and  later  to  be  perfected  or  to  be  invented 

after  our  time,  would  at  any  case  require  situations  in  which 

human  intelligence  could  fully  act.  Therefore  prevention  of 

global  and  regional  catastrophes  is  the  fundamental  condition. 

Another  fundamental  requirement  would  be  the  prevention  of 

that  human  degeneration  which  would  remove  all  limitations 

to  a  shameless  egoism  which  would  non-stop  devour  everything. 

About  the  most  advisable  sequence  or  co-ordination  of  measures, 
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different  views  are  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  undoubted- 
ly better  to  commit  mistakes  than  passively  to  expect  the  end. 

After  all  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  food  is  not  our  only 
need  questioned  by  unchecked  reproduction.  Even  when  placing 
existence  itself  so  highly  above  everything  that  we  would 
for  its  sake  renounce  all  that  we  call  civilization,  needs 
which  actually  also  mean  existence,  woula  still  be  left,  such 
as  some  minimum  of  space  at  one's  disposal.  About  these 
chances,  too,  stubborn  mathematics  despoils  us  of  all  our 
illusions.  In  case  of  that  nightmare-multiplication,  we  would 
not  only  occupy  the  vital  space  of  the  animals,  but  even 
without  buildings  and  cities  we  would  so  densely  overshadow 
the  agriculturally  vital  surface  of  the  continents  that  there 
would  be  left\oplace  for  crops  and  a*i/putritive  plants 
under  the  sun.  After  all  and  above  all,  our  buildings  and  all 
other  man-made  objects  as  well  as  ourselves,  would  suffocate 
photosynthesis,  the  main  source  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  So  we 
would  run  into  an  infernal  competition  with  the  very  resources 
of  our  being  and  would  have  to  combat  hopelessly  not  only  each 
other,  but  our  resources. 

Thus  all  our  considerations  push  us  into  a  hell  from 
which^ur  imagination  finds  only  one  way  out.  It  is  the  clear 
conclusion  that  all  the  discussed  measures  against  the  out- 
comes of  overpopulation  would  have  an  effect  and  a  sense  only 
when  supplementing  and  completing  the  fundamental  requirement, 
radical  birth  control. 


IV 


TOWARDS  OLD-NEW  ETHICS 


The  unwise,  immature  and  insane  government  of  man  in 
nature  produced  in  it,  between  nature  and  us  and  within  us  a  state 
that  cannot  continue  without  leading  to  our  ruin;     in  this  way 
it  will  necessarily  come,  even  if  its  cause  should  not  be  the 
most  drastic  outcome  of  all  that  disharmony,  i.e.  the  division 
of  mankind  into  hostile  camps,  which  would  most  quickly  and 
effectively  result  in  our  end.    What  nevertheless  protects  us 
from  despairing  and  ought  to  encourage  us, is  the  certainty  that 
there  is  still  no  need  for  fatalistic  surrender  to  the  disaster. 
We  can  still  think  and  act,  in  order  to  realize  the  wrong  and 
the  illogical  in  our  role  and  to  build  our  life  anew.    When  just 
starting  the  required  series  of  revisions  we  can  convince  our- 
selves that  each  revision  facilitates  another?  that  salvation  is 
no  remote  abstraction,  but  near,  maybe  in  ourselves;  that, 
although  we  did  not  yet  arrived at  the  ultimate  knowledge  most 
significant  for  that  salvation,  we  are  close  to  it  or  have  it 
virtually  in  us;  that  we  live  in  a  good  world  and  can  become 
happy  in  it,  if  we  resolvedly  and  consequentially  remedy  the 
faults  we  have  committed  for  a  long  time  and  now  commit  with 
tragic  multiplication.     It  is  our  insight  into  our  own  faults 
and  our  outlook  for  genuine  life  what  I  would  call  ethics,  not 
a  system  of  regulations  and  rules  decreed  by  men  upon  men.  If 
ethics  consists  of  principles,  then  they  should  be  those  we  have 
in  ourselves,  those  that  are  our  pristine  nature. 
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He  who  thinks  this  way  does  not  feel  entitled  to  add 
another  to  the  existing  systems  of  Ethics.     I  would  rather  try 
to  look  into  our  human  nature  as  deeply  as  I  can,  back,  through- 
out the  systems  created  during  our  prevailingly  unethical 
history,  towards  the  origin  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  arrive 
at  our  virtual  assets,  our  fulfilment.     So  the  ethics  arising 
from  such  mental  disposition  is  old,  very  old.     It  is  new  only 
inasmuch  as  the  necessity  \cf  considerj^critically  existing 
thoughts  and  teachings,  although  allowing  full  admiration  of 
their  greatness,  requires  far-reaching  independence.    This  means 
one's  own  criticism  and  responsibility,  one's  own  attitude  to 
long  established  principles.     Let  us  anticipate  what  is  astonish 
ing  about  the  moral  teachings  of  the  classic  civilizations,  i.e. 
three  defects: 

a)  the  absence  of  the  condemnation  of  war, 

b)  the  toleration  of  slavery, 

c)  the  non-inclusion  of  the  animal  world  into  principles 
of  right  and  into  thoughts  of  salvation. 

On  Religion  and  Ethics 

Along  with  the  antagonism  between  religions  there  are  also 
traits  common  to  most  of  them;  these  common  qualities  are  better 
visible  today,  because  of  the  increased  inclination  to  see  and 
recognize  them.    Almost  every  religion  has  its  moral  tenets, 
and  these  call  one  category  of  acts  good,  their  contraries  evil. 
For  the  "good"  they  promise  rewards,  for  the  opposite  they 
threaten  with  punishments.    The  social  merit  of  this  primitive 
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educational  method  is  undeniable.     It  prevented  the  human  race 

from  sinking  into  any  abyss  of  unlimited  egoism  and  barbarism. 

In  itself,  however,  it  constitutes  an  undisputably  low  degree 

of  morality.     In  any  evolved  moral  system,  doing  or  renouncing 

things  just  for  the  sake  of  compensation  or  fear  of  retribution 

was  never  recognized  as  ethical.    All  thinkers  who  ever  believed 

they  could  reconcile  philosophy  to  religion  or  even  dreamed  of 

a  syncretistic  union  had  a  hard  time  avoiding  consequent 

criticism  of  their  own  viewpoint  that  seems  rather  appropriate 

to  the  instruction  of  small  children.    Thus  the  religions  had 

the  doube^l  function  of  raising  people  above  the  lowest  moral 

degree  and  keeping  them  from  rising  to  a  higher  one.    On  that 

higher  step  of  moral  evolution,  we  would  do  tilings  and  abstain 

from  things  for  their  own  sake.     The  scale  of  evaluation  moves 

inwards.    We  still  call  this  awareness  of  our  own  deeds  in  their 

praiseworthiness  or  blameworthiness  by  the  name  of  conscience, 

Socrates,  one  of  its  discoverers,  named  it  in  the  language  of 

his  society  "some  godM ,  1^£<>S  us     ,  which  means  one  unidentified 

or  unidentifiable.    Such  a  first  step  towards  a  personification 

we  may  be  inclined  to  maintain  by  ascribing  to  the  Good  and  the 

Evil  some  objective  existence,  detached  from  our  psychic  life, 

G 

not  being  one  of  its  functions .     But  the  very  ^ood  that  Socrates 
bequeathed  us  is  the  discovery  that  virtually  we  have  it  in  us 
and  don't  need  a  deus  ex  machina  to  -get-  it  from  him. 

Karma 

On  all  continents  and  at  all  times  believers  and  thinking 
people  as  well  as  those  divided  between  belief  and  thought  faced 
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the  question  why  it  often  happens  that  the  wicked  is  happy  and 
the  righteous  suffers.     The  greatest  document  of  the  struggle 
with  these  doubts  is  certainly  the  biblical  book  of  Job.  In 
early  Indian  thought  which  was  still  pre-philosophical,  the 
notion  of  Karma  arose  out  of  the  much  older  and  international 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  the  transmigration,  resp.  reincarnation 
of  souls.    Karma  does  not  mean  retribution  by  gods  or  godlike 
beings.    No  judge  interferes.    The  deeds  themselves  bring  in 
future  lives  their  own  reward  or  punishment,  the  cause  being 
followed  by  its  effect  directly  and  automatically.    Although  in 
this  moral  automatism  an  idea  of  absolute  justice  is  implicit,  it 
is  a  mighty  barrier  to  the  benefits  of  another  great  idea,  that 
of  the  freedom  of  will.    The  notion  of  the  Karma  is  one  of  the 
tremendous  powers  that  bring  man  into  the  yoke  of  inevitable 
necessity, 25>  thus  suppressing  the  development  of  responsibility 

25 )  Ancient  Greece  created  the  notion  of  a  metaphysical 
necessity,  ^v&xk,\  ,  in  amalgamation,  however,  with 
a  mythological  motif  that  limits  the  power  of  the 
gods,  without  consequentially  tying  man.     In  Greek 
cosmogony,  *w*px  theogony,  this  necessity  is  rather 
the  starting  point  than  a  power  determining  all 
things  to  come. 

without  which  any  ethics  is  but  a  tragic  fragment. 

Jainisra  and  Buddhism  received  the  idea  of  the  Karma  from 
older  Hinduism  and  sought  in  their  bold  speculations  for  a  compro- 
mise intermediate  between  it  and  the  requirements  of  moral  practice, 

Chinese  Principles 

In  the  oldest  documents  of  Chinese  metaphysics,  the  universe 
is  composed  of  Ssan  ts'ai,  the  "three  powers",  which  are  sky, 


earth  and  man.     Since  we  are  but  the  third  constituent,  our  role 
is  relatively  modest,  but  rather  safe.    We  are  being  led  on  the 
way  of  following  nature  in  its  two  aspects,  the  cosmic  and  the 
earthly.     Pursuing  natureyyin  its  bofch  dynamic  and ^cyclic  character 
is  in  itself  ethical  and  gratifies  us  by  giving  us  our  full 
indent! ty.     So  ethics  and  happiness  become  one.  It  follows 

26)  This  fundamental  idea  returns  in  the  best  systems 

of  different  peoples. 

27V 

that  man  as  a  part  of  nature  is  originally  good.  w 
27>  Cf.  p. 

Greek  Philosophy  and  its  Ethics 

When  confronted  with  Chinese  and  other  oriental  systems,  the 
idea  that  unites  Hellenic  thought  from  the  half  legendary  genius 
Pythagoras  until  the  Neoplatonics  and  the  late  Aristotelians  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  central  role  of  man,  as  plainly  proclaimed  by 
Protagoras:  "The  yardstick  of  all  values  is  man" ,  #*vr<t/i/  ^pfy*.«crw 
^uqov  w&qQflos  #    Beyond  that,  however,  there  are  scarcely  any 
uniting  elements  in  that  magnificent  diversity  of  schools. 
Although  all  of  them  advocate  the  Good,  to  ocfl<K$o\? ,  and  praise 
Virtue,  *-$iiY[  ,  it  was  only  Zeno  with  his  Stoic  school  who  estab- 
lished Ethics  as  a  system.     In  it,  consequent  adherence  to  moral 
principles  confers  the  highest  distinction.    Attaining  it  is 
called  overcoming  necessity,  breaking  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.     The  Stoics  to  whom  also  Roman  philosophers  belong,  as 
Seneca  and  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  refused  to  recognize 
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morals  as  the  result  o£  a  development*     For  them,  it  is  timeless, 
a  lex  naturae. 

On  the  other  side,  though  not  as  far  from  Stoicism  as  many 
hold,  Eudaemonism  and  Hedonism  stressed  pleasure  (but  not  at  all 
in  the  trivial  sense)  as  the  aim  of,  and  even  the  condition  for, 
a  moral  conduct  of  life.    The  leader  of  this  trend,  Epicurus,  in 
later  generations  often  attacked  as  an  enemy  of  both  religion 
and  morality,  appears  in  the  light  of  his  indirectly  known  and  of 
his  preserved  original  works  as  a  modest  theological  reformer  and 
as  a  great  guide  through  ethics  to  happiness. 

Medieval  and  Later  Ethics 

The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Modern  Era  had  a  series  of  thinkers 
who  fell  short  of  their  spiritual  ancestors  in  originality,  but 
not  in  depth.     In  medieval  thought,  the  old  problems  were  not  yet 
solved.     Pounders  of  systems ,y\ as  the  Christians  Abelard, 
Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus ,  Hugo 
Grotius  and  maybe  Bentham,  the  Jews  Mairaonid\es  and  Spinoza  and 
the  Moslems  Avicenna  and  Averroes ,  renewed  the  old  struggle  with 
the  question  of  righteous  living  and  its  goal  which,  however,  was 
now  entangled  with  theological  difficulties.    Many  credit 
Maimonides  with  the  merit  of  a  life  work  that  built  a  bridge  from 
traditional  theology  to  perfectly  free  thought  or  even  established 
their  union.    Objective  comparison,  however,  finds  but  bold 
effort,  while  the  goal  is  not  reached.    Neither  he  nor  any  other 
medieval  philosopher  found  a  way  out  from  the  fortress  of  faith, 
to  reach  what  is  attainable  only  by  unlimited  spiritual  freedom. 
Prom  the  pincers  of  hard  facts, Aas  the  incurable  diseases  of  new- 


born  children,  an  ethics  framed  theologically  and  subordinate  to 
religion  could  find  no  way  out,  but  had  to  waste  itself  by  an 
apologia  whose  tragedy  could  overlook  only  one  who  is  himself 
tied  in  the  same  way.     So  the  common  denominator  of  all  ethical 
ideas  previous  to  Kant  was  their  determination  and  motivation  by 
purposes.    As  against  all  deductions  and  postulates  based  on 
purposes,  including  incontestably  sublime  ones,  Kant's  principle 
of  a  morality- for-its-own-sake  was  the  first  independent  Ethics, 
the  purest  and  freest  of  all  moral  teachings  in  existence. 

Thus  thinking  involved  since  antiquity  an  antagonism  of  all 
those  different  ends  and  designs  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kant's 
ethical  absolutism  on  the  other.    So  we  have  arrived  at  a  decisive 
questions  Is  no  third  solution  thinkable  beyond  the  two  schools? 
Maybe  it  can  be  offered  by  an  ethics  aimed  <tee  Perfection. 

The  Idea  of  Perfection 

Its  symbol  might  be  the  circle  in  which  its  Platonic  Form 

is  perfectly  embodied,  since  it  is  identical  with  the  idea  of 

28) 

circumference  equidistant  from  one  point.         This  idea,  however, 

28)  It  was  interconnected  with  the  best  thoughts  of 

Nietzsche  that  to  him  the  circle  symbolized  eter*ity. 

is  not  confined  to  extramundane  existence,  as  Plato  teaches,  but 
is  within  our  reality.     It  is  the  Perfect  amidst  the  Imperfect, 
indicating  that  virtual  perfection  is  with  us.    Although  the 
circle  w©  can  draw  is  but  an  imprecise  curve  made  of  irregular 
bits  of  matter,  it  proves  the  presence  of  the  ideal  circle  as  a 
principle  which  is  real,  because  it  acts  and  causes  actions. 
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Thanks  to  this  double  existence  of  the  circle,  the  abstract  and 
the  concrete  one,  we  know  that  in  our  relativity *  we  share  the 

Absolute;  in  our  faultine3s  the  Ideal  dwells* 

That  is  the  function  of  the  ideal  in  human  life?  For  ever 
unattainable,  but  always  guiding,  raising,  forming,  creating , 
Destructive  powers  unceasingly  fight  and  always  defeat  it  anew, 
both  in  "outer"  reality  and  in  ourselves.    This  very  struggle, 
never  ending,  is  our  eternal  triumph.     Striving  is  attainment. 

On  Human  Perfection 

By  inventing  legendary  figures  and  by  embellishing  and 
enlarging  historical  personages,  mankind  created  the  models, 
those  for  whom  it  is  longing,  whom  it  wants  to  worship,  towards 
whom  it  wants  to  rise.    When  imitating  such  figures,  people 
mainly  imitate  their  own  illusions.    Different  cultures  project- 
ed in  this  way  their  own  idealized  characters  into  some  kind  of 
supermen.    Like  them,  are  we  not  also  entitled  to  describe  the 
Perfect  One  as  our  imagination  forms  him? 

As  the  legendary  kings  who  ruled  under  the  mighty  wings  of 
divine  protectors,  our  perfect  man,  too,  joins  the  great  powers. 
The  powers  of  nature  are  his  fathers  and  mothers  at  once.  He 
neither  conquers  nor  oppresses,  nor  do  they  help  him  to  do  so. 
He  is  the  friend  of  all  living  beings,  and  his  father-mother 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  with  him.    So  his  strength  is 
enormous,  and  from  time  to  time  we  are  told  that  he  vanquished 
his  superiors,  overcame  fate  and  broke  the  yoke  of  world  laws. 
He  is  the  righteous  one.    Where  the  sun  rises  and  where  it  sets, 
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people  know  his  borderless  wisdom.    Mysteries  of  being  are  his 
patrimony.    Many  say  that  he  learned  much,  but  others  say  that 
he  never  learned  and  always  knew.    Well.-:  whispered,  told  him 
their  secrets,  bushes  rustled,  spoke  to  him,  he  listened  to 
birds,  looked  into  the  eyes  of  cows,  stars  brought  him  tidings. 
So  he  made  a  covenant  with  all  of  them.    They  are  he,  and  he  is 
they.    He  deprives  nobody  and  could  not  do  so,  for  he  would  not 
deprive  himself.    The  fragrance  of  fields  is  with  him,  trees 
give  him  their  fruit. 

As  with  those  ancestors,  the  power  of  his  soul  and  his  body 
is  one.    As  long  as  he  would  not  betray  the  alliance  of  nature, 
he  would  not  know  what  illness  was.     Long  life  is  his  rightful 
heritage.    He  knows  neither  the  pleasuresof  degenerates,  nor 
would  he  forsake  nature  to  join  the  ascetics.    He  would  bless  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  great-grandchildren  would  sing  his  wisdom, 
his  purity,  his  happiness. 

Ethics  and  the  Crime  of  War 

Pourquoi  me  tuez-vous?  -  Eh  quoi,  ne  demeurez- 
vous  de  l1  autre  cote  de  1*  eau? 

Pascal,  Pensees 

War  of  men  against  men  is  not  as  old  as  mankind.     I  dasre  to 
claim  that  it  was  a  late  period  when  the  first  wars  broke  out, 
not  before  the  Neolithic  Age.    Weapons  of  earlier  times  had  not 
been  designed  for  fighting  man,  but  animals.     Even  when  man 
already  gave  up  his  idyllic  life  on  trees  and  instead  of  their 
strengthening  fruits  ate  the  stimulating,  but  weakening  flesh  of 
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killed  animals,  there  was  not  yet  a  reason  for  bloody  conflict 
between  the  few  humans.     Only  agriculture,  settlement,  storing, 
possession  of  herds  and  land  brought  about  inequity  and  instiga- 
ted envy,  hatred  and  greed.    When, in  addition  to  all  that, the 
forthcoming  mass  leadership  started  getting  people  to  do  what 
was  not  their  nature,  the  conditions  for  brutal  aggression  were 
ready.     It  occured  during  the  Neolithic  times  that  began  in 
Europe  much  later  than  in  the  Orient  and  came  correspondingly 
later  to  an  end.     Among  those  not  yet  numerous  men  were  our  real 
ancestors.    They  learned  fast  collective  robbery,  murder  and 
enslavement  of  neighbors.     Improved  methods  and  weapons  eventually 
led.,  although  with  some  relapses,  into  the  atomic  age. 

Mankind 1 s  teachers  and  models  saw  the  never-ending  slaughter 
of  innocents  and  heard  battle-cries  and  the  despair  of  victims. 
Yet  in  their  immortal  teachings  we  look  in  vain  for  an  adequate 
condemnation  of  the  great  crime,  killing  of  animals  man's 

second  betrayel  of  himself*    tfesopotaraian  wisdom  knew  orbits  of 
planets,  but  thought  of  no  way  to  stop  the  massacre.  Ancient 
Egypt  was  less  bloodthirsty ,  but  even  the  peace-loving  genius 
of  King  Ikhnaton  said  in  his  hymns  no  fundamental  word  against 
war.    The  great  Greek  philosophers  kept  silent  about  this  most 
urgent  of  all  thenes.    Moreover,  Socrates  himself  praised  military 
bravery.     Only  about  the  pacifism  of  Pythagoras  we  have  some 
indirect  evidence.     Through  Asia  Minor,  he  was  probably  connected 
with  ether  oriental  countries  where  pioneers  of  the  primordial 
Peace  appeared  early;  he  could  also  have  been  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  biblical  Prophets  of  whom  some  of  the  later  ones 
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were  his  contemporaries;  and  maybe  even  Indian  ideas  reached  him 
indirectly. 

In  India,  old  religious  minorities  might  have  been  both 
followers  and  forerunners  of  Peace.     Buddhism  appreciated  Love 
more  than  all  virtues.     On  the  Indian  subcontinent  in  general 
there  was  som~  abhorrence  to  war,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inhibi- 
tion of  any  killing.     It  is  therefore  rather  astonishing  that  it 
never  led  to  radical  rejection  of  war  and  that  shabby  political 
selfishness  resulted  in  much  war  business;  and  that  Buddhism  had 
relatively  little  bearing  on  reality. 

In  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  pacifist  policy  of  Ashoka,  the 
first  Buddhist  king,  became  its  triumphal  last.     But  later,  when 
buddhism  was  spread  over  the  Par  East,  its  pacifism  at  times 
deteriorated  to  its  bloody  contrary,  militant  monks. 

Although  in  the  earliest  Chinese  scriptures  clear  peace 
teachings  are  hardly  traceable,  an  old  tradition  in  this  spirit 
seems  probable  by  its  appearance  with  later  philosophers.  The 
main  tendencies  of  the  Chinese  character,  as  manifested  in  4000 
years,  show  no  unequivocal  bellicosity.     The  T'ang  period  (618- 
907)  whose  war-minded  character  is  often  being  cited,  was  mainly 
the  outcome  of  dynastic  ambitions,  of  intrigues  of  unscrupulous 
clans  and  cliques  of  which  only  an  extremely  undis criminating 
historiography  wouid  accuse  the  masses.     On  the  contrary,  the 
feelings  of  the  suffering  people  found  their  spontaneous 
expression  in  the  most  beautiful  contemporary  poem  in  which 
Li  tai  po  cursed  all  war. 

East  of  the  Mediterranean  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and 
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west of  the  area  where  peoples  had  become  a  mercilessly  hunted 

game,  the  Prophets  arose.     The  previous  biblical  books  are  not 

at  all  pacifist.     Yet  the  samt  revolutionaries  who  rejected 

the  commanded  bloody  sacrifices,  announced  also  eternal  peace, 

in  visions  whose  merit  can  be  appreciated  only  in  the  context 

of  their  time,  as  Isaiah  II,  2-4;  IX,  6;  XI,  6-*;  Amos  IX,  13-15; 

rlioah  IV,  1-4.     Their  earliest  followers  known  lived  centuries 

after  them.     It  was  the  brotherhood  of  the  Essenes  whom  we  can 

29) 

reconstruct  as  pacifists  and  vegetarians. 
29)  Cf.  p.  . 

With  them,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  was  in  all  probability 
connected.     Some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  refute  the  assump- 
tion of  vegetarianism  in  the  first  Christian  community,  although 
from  no  passage  can  it  be  concluded  that  Jesus  himself  ate  meat. 
Soldiers  are  mentioned  there  without  a  word  of  criticism,  as  any 
other  profession;  on  the  other  hand,  implications  favorable  to 
pacifism  are  suggested  by  the  idea  of  Love  that  includes  enemies 
(Matthew  V,44).     Then,  «ste  any  case,  nobody  planned  upreadi«$-  the 
Christian  faith  by  violence.     Though  discrepancies  are  obvious, 
partial  identity  of  first  Christianity  with  the  teachings  and  the 
practice  cf  the  Essenes  is  no£  less  sure.    These  were  neither  a 
party  nor  a  sect,  but  a  movement  of  which  some  groups  were 
orders,  both  spiritually  and  practically  different,  as  in  their 
concepts  of  ascetism.    Messianism,  one  of  the  links  connecting 
all  the  groups  of  the  manifoldly  divided  nation,  was  of  central 
importance  in  the  Essenian  movement,  too.    Considering  the  limited 
coherence  between  its  constituents,  w©  may  suppose  that  original 
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Christianity  arose  from  one  of  them.    The  very  fact  of  declining 
violence  at  that  time  points  to  a  connection.    They  shared, 
however,  also  negative  traits^  the  idea  of  including  gentiles 
had  not  yet  emerged  then. 

When  trying  to  judge  objectively  the  ethics  of  later 
Christianity,  especially  its  attitude  to  war,  we  are  in  strong 
temptation  tc  draw  inferences  back,  as  from  the  Quakers  and 
other  selfless  pioneers  of  peace  and  humanity  to  previous  periods 
and  trends;  or  from  the  beliefs  and  the  practice  of  cruelly 
exterminated  minorities  tc  the  dominating  church.    With  less  bias 
than  ever,  we  think  today  of  the  horrible  martyrdom  of  the 
nlbiyenses  who  by  inquisition  ana  a  murderous  crusade  perished 
without  sxirvivors;  or  of  the  Walcenses  who  were  almost  annihilated, 
of  whom,  however,  a  few  communities  still  exist  in  the  Piedmont 
as  well  as  in  Paraguay  ano  Uruguay.    On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  have 
the  best  chance  to  give  its  due  to  the  church  and  to  all  parts  of 
its  divided  entirety  when  considering  it  complex,  fluctuating  and 
variable  as  it  is.    And  vico  versa,  the  more  conservatively  we 
stick  to  the  concept  of  homogenous  or  monolithic  powers,  the  less 
do  we  understand  history  and  the  more  riddles  does  it  offer  us. 
Moreover,  such  immature  and  highly  emotional  diagrams  of  history 
became  themselves  factors  of  historic  dynamic:?.     They  favor  those 
cheaply  schematizing  generalizations  that  have  much  bearing  also 
cn  non-religious  political  trends,  as  Oil  Fascism  which  is 
governed,  and  partly  even  provoked,  by  them. 

The  lack  of  homoger^ty  and  the  changef ulrtes*  apply  still 
more  obviously  to  the  ethical  position  of  Christian  philosophers 
and  to  their  views  about  the  question  of  war.     In  this  respect, 


too,  Kant  surpasses  all  of  them.     Even  if  his  genius  would  net 
have  achieved  rore  than  writing  that  manifesto  For  eternal  Peace, 
he  would  have  been  much  in  advance  of  his  time  wnieh  was  anyway 
creatively  rich.     Bat  ours,  t.00,  is  far  behind  Want's  prcclama- 
tion,  more  than  any  past  period,  since  war  today  lias  a  meaning 
that  it  never  had  when  no  despot  was  in  a  position  to  do  what  a 
modern  democratic  president  or  a  communist  dictator  can  do, 
deadening  lite  on  tiiis  planet;  hence  any  guerilla  warfare  becomes 
the  potential  trigger  of  total  destruction. 

The  starting  point  of  our  considerations  is  still  the 
position  of  Kent  who  lived  at  a  time  of  minor,  but  nearly  unin- 
terrupted, bloodshed.     Before  considering  the  ethical  tenets  of 
recent  philosophy,  ws  ought  first  to  become  aware  of  the  numberless 
thinking  and  nevertheless  prevailingly  plain  aea  whoa  deep  concern 
about  the  fate  of  ti  e  family /men  forced  into  despair*??  opposition 
and  thus  ir.tc  risking  their  breaa  and  in  many  cases  their  life 
or  into  literally  sacrificing  it  as  early  saints  did.    ht  the  same 
ti-Tie  let  us  resasanber  ail  our  contemporaries  of  good  will  who 
originally  wanted  but  to  live  and  to  work  peacefully,  but  were 
dragged  by  reality  and  the  problems  of  our  time  into  political 
struggle.    When  examining  philosophy  in  the  perspective  of  this 
reality  and  the  sufferings  of  plain  man  we  wonder  Why  most  of 
the  present  thinkers  don't  take  a  new  look  at  the  questions  of 
to  be  or  not  to  be  in  the  tragic  context  of  our  generation; 
instead  of  «©s^ly  handling  problems  devoid  of  convincing  human 
significance  and  urgency;  instead  of  treating  themes  that 
against  the  eery  background  of  the  problems  urging  us  uninterrup- 
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tedly  shock,  us  by  their  insignificance.    Of  course,  in  philosophy 
it  is  net  the  Tiiaely  nor  the  up-to-date  Topical  in  thoir  trivial 
sense.     Philosophical  thinking  would  have  to  concentrate  with 
utmost  earnestness  and  responsibility  on  research  and  clarifica- 
tions that  could  be  the  last  ones  ana  tnus  would  nave  to  be  the 
most  essential,  the  ultimate,  the  intrinsic  cues.     'The  fundamental 
task  of  philosophers  in  our  time  would  oe,  in  connection  Wxth  the 
goal  defined  or  separately,  and  on  any  level  possible,  to  aelp 
those  who  try  to  save  life  on  earth. 

Thinking  afar  from  our  tiae  ana  .regard*!  ess  oif  its  specific 
troubles  prevents  many  highly  gifted  persons  from  gaining  aware- 
ness of  the  burning  questions  that  all  the  people  thirsty  for 
peace  ana  chronically  close  to  despair  have  to  face,  s Que times 
just  theoretically,  but  often  enough  under  the  pros  cure  of  circum- 
stances that  require  enormously  practical  decisions.  Affirmation 
of  peace,  or  negation  of  war,  can  be  absolute  or  relative,  and 
this  detom.iination  results  in  quite  a  series  of  fatal  decisions. 
What  about  self-da fense?    Against  which  enemy  is  it  a  right,  in 
which  fiMttl  a  moral  obligation?    Does  this  right  or  this  cuty 
apply  to  one's  own  body  only,  or  to  friends,  to  the  homeland,  to 
the  nation  ?    To  the  efforts  crucial  for  the  political  ethics  of 
our  century  this  was  in  different  circumstances  the  decisive 
question.     In  the  text  of  the  driand-Kellog  pact  and  in^oU^er 
documents  of  most  significant  endeavors  for  peace,   thi&^not  yet 
entirely  solved, difficulty  is  still  felt.     Certainly,  on  our 
blood-saturated  earth  there  were,  and  arc,  humans  who  decided 
never  and  under  no  circumstances  to  touch  a  weapon.     They  un- 
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doubtedly  deserve  the  highest  respect.     But  it  is  too  difficult 
to  discern  whether  it  was  the  absence  of  extremely  hara,  trying 
and  forcing  situations  in  their  lives  uhat  gave  them  tne  possi- 
bility to  maintain  so  intransigently  an  integrity  which  would 
fit  a  r»aint;  or  if  there  could  have  been  emergency  conditions 
to  which  their  moral  strength  could  not  withstand.     So  problem- 
atic events  occured  in  our  century.     It  was  an  authentic  fact 
that  among  the  Warsaw  ghetto  fighters,  the  living  skeletons  who 
attacked  the  German  army  with  homemade  Molotov  cocktails  ana 
museum  rifles,  there  were  such  people  who  for  the  first  time 
held  in  their  hands  an  instrument  for  combat.     Could  we  oiame 
even  those  for  the  relativity  of  their  pacifism  or  for  their 
lack  of  consequence?    The  significance  of  the  question  becomes 
evident  by  the  largely  confirmed  fact  tnat  allowing  defense  in 
principle  leads  in  many  ways  to  unlimited  misuses.     Today  almost 
ftvery  aggression  can  be,  and  is,  called  defense.     In  spite  of  all 
honest  efforts,  this  problem  is  still  unsolved.     It  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  can  never  be  settled  cheaply.    An  adequate  solu- 
tion should  be  appropriate  to  oblige  everybody %  not  less  than  in 
the  sense  of  Kant,  it  must  be  generally  applicable.     I  am  only 
in  a  position  to  insist  on  strict  defense  excluding  everything 
that  would  exceed  it.     But  I  admit  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am 
myself  still  in  search  for  a  detailed  application  of  this  solely 
just  and  moral  principle.     For  the  time  being,  who  knows  how  long, 
everyone  of  us  will  have  to  struggle  emotionally  and  ideologically 
with  the  specific  particularities  of  each  situation,  to  attain 
himself  the  approval  of  his  conscience. 


Beyond  the  ethical  questions  directly  connected  with  the 
urgent  endeavours  for  saving  all  life,  ethers  arise  wnose  concern 
is  a  possible  tray  to  a  better  future  ana  to  prevention  of 
repeated  misery.     All  of  us  have  been  educated  on  systems  that 
taught  us  hero-worship,  which  meant  also  Without  an  explicit 
aefiniuion  the  hero  of  war.     10  check  th-~  founuations  of  an 
ecucation  whose  effects  determine  cur  thinking  in  many  respects, 
we  should  keep  our  eyes  upon  social  groups  in  their  function  of 
singling  out  virtues  which  fit  their  interests  and  systematically 
favoring  then  in  their  educational  methods.     So  in  societies 
based  on  slavery  or  on  feudalism,  implicit  obedience  was  made 
a  particularly  praiseworthy  virtue,  while  in  those  as  well  Ml 
in  any  other  society  warfare  requires  the  cognate  virtue  of 
heroism.     The  recent  social  changes  reduced  the  suitability  of 
implicit  obedience,  and  it  is  no  note-  4&e-  generally  emphasized 
honor  and  decoration.     But  we  did  net  yet  overcome  the  adoration 
of  the  warrior  who  kills  his  fellow  humans,  although  the  source 
of  this  ideal  la  the  interests  that  require  war  is  obvious  enough. 
By  now  we  should  comprehend  that  the  war  hero,  wnetner  he  survives 
or  is  being  killed,  is  misled  and  sacrificed  himself.     So  when 
will  ycuth  learn  to  admire  the  constructive  worker,  the  researcher, 
the  creator  .2nd  the  lover? 

Analogous  tendencies  brought  about  the  calamitous  hypertrophy 
of  the  natural  relation  of  men  to  their  nation  and  their  country. 
Not  only  Shanelaas  fascism  to  which  I  shall  have  to  revert  from 
other  points  of  view,  but  also  its  various  disguises  and  camou- 
flages still  exert  a  fatally  powerful  influence  on  the  majority 
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of  mankind.     The  coaiMunist  countrlM  that  condemn  fascism  BOSt 
radically  and  fiyht  it  as  the  fcneTiyNn^unbtjr  one,  never  introduced 
consequent  internationalism,  but  maintain  many  3.  substitute  of 
fascist  behavior  and  fascist  phraseology •     It  ifl  scarcely 
necessary  to  show  that  the  other  camp  in  which  tiie  germs  cf  the 
playue  aiu  remarkably  strongor,  goes  much  further,     Where  on 
earth  are  endeavours  or  sacrifices  for  mankind  estimated  more 
highly  than  thi  corr spona lag  acts  done  for  oao  of  its  parts, 
where  ■  p rt c s o  j-  h \Xi aa ; t i  3 r,\  a. f or  more  than  patriotism? 

Ethics  and  the  Crime  of  Enslavement 

It  is  not  the  question  of  various  applications,  not  that 
of  the  specific  point  in  the  wide  range  of  a  multiple  crime, 
not  the  difference  between  burying  slaves  alive  or  slaughtering 

them  in  the  grave  at  burials  of  kings,  as  dene  in  Humer,  and  the 
limitations  and  mitigations  of  slave  holding  under  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  neither  the  contrast  between  the  relatively  mild  lot  of 
the  enslaved  ones  in  Greece  and  their  dreadful  treatment  in  Home, 
especially  in  Roman  mines,  nor  the  abyss  of  the  recent  3lave 
trade.     It  is  the  very  institution  that  is  t  deadly  blow  to  our 
pride  in  being  humans. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  settle  our  account  with  the  raiders, 
kidnappers,  torturers  and  murderers  of  beings  like  us,  but  with 
those  of  cur  moral  leader a  who  witnessed  and  tolerated  it.  In 
the  classic  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  there  is  no  trace  of 
reprobati#*fr  /the  crime  of  which  they  personally  took  advantage. 
In  tnone  highest  spheres  of  thinking.,  there  are  even  utterances 
of  contempt  for  those  whose  lot  the  lucky  wise  mer.  themselves 
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did  not  happen  to  share;  although  then  every  child  as  well  as 
every  adult  could  be  kidnapped  and  sold  to  slave-traders  or 
slave-holders.    Without  excessive  imagination  we  understand 
that  among  the  countless  ones  whose  personalities  were  destroyed 
by  this  crime,  there  were  also  someones  whose  natural  gifts  were 
equal  to  those  of  our  great  teachers.    Thus  from  the  elementarily 
ethical  considerations  of  the  ancient  thinkers  all  those  victims 
were  excluded  whose  original  equivalence  and  innocence  were 
indisputable.     It  was  the  nationalism  of  the  philosophers  which 
reacted,  not  their  humanity,  when  they  disagreed  with  enslaving 
Greeks  by  Greeks.    Most  of  the  Epicureans  could  never  easily 
renounce  what  added  so  much  convenience  to  their  lives,  exempting 
them  and  their  class  from  any  labor.    The  Stoics  fortified  them- 
selves behind  their  indifference,  including  in  it  also  that 

confortable  institution  of  slavery  and  pronouncing  it  an  irrelevant 

hod* 

circumstance.    Would  it  have  been  as  irrelevant  if  they  would  4*ave 
had  to  share  it?    Since  even  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  no  pioneer 
of  elementary  justice  and  freedom  appeared,  the  deprivation  of 
liberty  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  was  for  the  exploiting  classes 
so  self-understood  that  nothing  limited  the  tyranny  of  inertia. 
Theoretically,  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  could  have  abolished 
slavery,  though  he  would  have  risked  a  huge  revolt  and  civil  war? 
but  it  seems  that  he  never  even  considered  it;  all  the  moiffr-ae 
a  paragraph  aggravating  the  lot  of  the  slaves  ia  ascribed  to  him. 
So  the  issue  that  endangered  the  private  and  class  interests 
behind  ancient  ethical  thought,  became  its  test  and  its  failure, 
its  self -negation. 
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The  Christian  attitude  was  never  homogenous.     The  early 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  neither  abolished  nor  condemned  the 
institution  of  slavery.     Priests  were  slave  holders.     Not  earlier 
than  five  centuries  after  Christ  was  born,  Justinian  put  an  end 
to  the  bloody  horror  of  show  combats  of  slaves  with  wild  animals. 
The  crime  of  enslavement  in  itself  outlived  the  Roman  empire 
and  many  later  powers.     In  the  southern  United  States,  most 
churches  were  favorable  to  mitigating,  but  for  maintaining 
slavery.    On  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  movement  that  after 
all  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  mainly  Christian 
spirit  has  to  be  credited,  particularly  that  of  the  English 
speaking  peoples. 

The  monster  is  not  dead.    The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  cites 
estimates  of  500,000  and  700,000  slaves  held  in  Arabic  countries 
in  the  late  1950s.    23ow,  however,  all ethics  on  earth  is  for  their 
liberation.     For  this  view,  early  antiquity  would  have  been  the 
suitable  time. 

Man  and  Animal 

In  the  eyes  of  modern  man  who  gave  up  asking  about  rights 
and  thinks  rather  in  categories  of  factual  power,  the  animal  is 
one  of  the  materials  he  uses  for  what  he  considers  profitable. 
This  degeneracy,  however,  is  as  far  from  the  original  state  as 
present  man  is  from  the  earliest.     For  milleniuras  we  have  been 
captives  of  our  delusion  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  recently  we 
fell  intba  still  much  deeper  abyss  of  nnfdering.    The  newest  phase 
of  our  deterioration  started  during  World  War  II,  when  egoism 
and  fury  for  annihilation  raged  and  positive  feelings  were  near 
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to  extinction?  while  technological  progress,  especially  that  of 
chemistry,  paved  ways  to  destruction  in  dimensions  never  before 
known.     Some  works  of  ancient  art,  however,  bear  witness  to  the 
certainty  that  the  human  soul  does  not  lack  opposing,  elevating 
forces.     If  such  testimonies  emerge  from  social,  political  and 
collectively  mental  conditions  of  extreme  bloodthir s tines s  and 
cruelty,y\so  much  the  more  we  arc  impressed  by  them.    The  most 
significant  of  those  works  belong  to  the  classic  art  of  Assyria. 
Stone  reliefs  manifest  a  relation  to  the  animal  that  I  called  in 
my  earliest  book'*0*  by  the  terms  of  Bergson  "communication 
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sympathique"  and  "sympathie  divinatrice"  and  by  the  term  of 

31> 

Wundt  "Einfuhlung"  . 


31>  Cf.  Prov.  12,10s  "The  righteous  knows  the  soul  of 
his  animal.."    Here  the  classic  translators  went 
wrong,  obviously  misled  by  the  following  half-verse 
whose  theme  is  mercy.    The  profuse  concordance  of 
"knowing",  however,  proves  that  the  notions  of 
Bergson,  and  still  more  that  of  Wundt,  correspond 
with  the  biblical  one. 


Both  thinkers  meant  the  comprehension  of  a  being  by  virtue 
of  intuition,  or  a  process  of  understanding  by  some  kind  of  self- 
identification  of  the  apperceiving  person  with  that  being.  To 
those  Assyrian  representations  of  dying  animals,  many  Chinese 
and  Japanese  paintings  are  congenial,  and  to  some  extent  so  are 
Indian  and  Persian  miniatures,  while  but  few  European  masters 
attained  similar  depth  in  comprehension  of  non-human  life.  When 
bestowing  representations  of  animals  with  psychological  values, 


the  western  artist  falls  not  seldom  into  some  anthropomorphism; 
then  the  soul  conferred  to  the  animal  is  rather  a  human-like  one, 
not  the  specific  animal  expression.  "The  Western  rationalism 
might  be  responsible  for  this  limitation  which  makes  development 
on  all  fields  understandable.    Owing  to  this  hypertrophied 
rationalism,  modem  agriculture  and  laboratory  practice  arrived, 
at  a  state  where  no  pla«e  for  illusion  is  left.     It  is  a  state 
of  deepest  humiliation  of  our  species. 

Regeneration  of  man  and  the  restitution  of  his  original 
relation  to  his  fellow  beings  are  interdependent.    A  comprehensive 
revision  of  our  attitude  to  the  animal  means  our  return  to  harmony 
with  the  Universe  and  with  ourselves. 

On  Life  and  Death 

Great  is  the  family  of  mankind,  greater  is  that  of  all 
organic  being.    Yet  far  greater  than  it  is  the  realm  of  inorganic 
existence  whose  extent,  multitude  and  power  no  imagination  nor 

any  other  mental  function  could  comprehend.    But  still  immeasur- 

*  the  Void.  . 

ably  greater  than  all  that  is  non-existence,  the  Empty ,Acalled 

space.     If  we  w^b*  adopt  the  theory  that  it  is  finite,  too,  we 

would  enter  a  vicious  circle,  starting  with  the  question  what  is 

it  that  limits  space,  or  what  is  beyond  it.    Existence,  within 

non-existence, could  be  comparable  to  an  island  in  an  ocean?  the 

island  would  be  just  a  dust  particle.    Processes  to  which  neither 

experience  nor  thought  ever  found  an  access^ att"rlSS\a^ways 

the  poetic  genius  whose  lyrical  and  narrative  substitutes  for 

knowledge  became  religious  doctrines.    We  assume  vaguely  that  the 

spiritual  world  stems  from  organic  being  which,  in  its  turn, 
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derived  from  inorganic  matter,  and  we  are  inclined  to  find  the 
origin  of  this  latter  in  that  unfathomable  nothing  which  is  the 
starting  point,  or  the  presupposition,  of  every  ontology. 

Yet  these  inscrutable  transmutations  are  accompanied,  or 
counteracted,  or  balanced,  by  the  opposite  sequence, which  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  negative  one.     It  reduces  us  to  organic  matter, 
returns  us  further  to  inorganic  substance  which  might  be  directed 
back  to  its  source,  to  non-existence.    We  call  the  first  of  these 
transitions  dying,  while  its  result  is  called  death.     Since  we 
forget  completely  the  opposite  but  analogous  catastrophe  of  being 
born,  we  are  used  to  think  of  the  end  of  our  personal  life  with 
dread,  and  are  ©till  less  able  to  make  friends  with  the  idea  of 
our  extinction  as  a  final  state  of  non-existence.    Fear  and  despair 
produced  many  collective  and  individual  attempts  to  run  away  from 
the  inevitable.    This  weakness  is  also  the  source  of  sublime 
achievements,  especially  of  monumental  interpretations  of  cosmic 
dynamics.    That  source  or  moving  force  is  rather  hidden.  We 
seldom  become  aware  of  the  anxiety  from  which  our  spiritual  deeds 
stem,  we  don't  recognize  that  they  are  a  flight.    So  we  escape 
into  all  kinds  of  drunkenness  or  into  deepest  pessimism  which  is 
the  shadow  of  death  in  life.    Sadism,  the  urge  to  torture  and  to 
kill,  is  the  other  side  of  that  fear.    Liberation  from  this  plague 
would  redeem  us  and  our  fellow  baings  from  most  of  our  sufferings. 
Thus  redemption  preeminently  depends  on  overcoming  fear  of  death. 
But  it  is  a  long  way  to  healing  masses  from  it.     For  the  time 
being,  only  individuals  have  a  chance  to  free  themselves,  for 
which  purpose  the  following  simple  consideration  could  be  helpful: 


Void 

The  l&nptesx  that  eternal  mystery  of  which  even  the  inter- 
stellar space  is  but  a  parable,  is  our  source,  our  home.  We 
are  coining  from  there  and  returning  there.     So  why  should  we  be 
fearful  when  going  back  home? 

The  message  about  your  home  will  bring  back  to  you  your 
primary  safety,  and  by  that  you  can  reach  ultimate  happiness 
whicii  is  peace  between  life  and  death,  their  harmony.     How,  the 
great  covenant  is  still  enlarged.     Death,  too,  belongs  to  it. 

The  Cardinal  Conclusion 

All  attempts  to  beautify  crime,  to  defend  and  to  protect  it 
by  spurious  logic,  or  by  ideological  camouflage  of  moral  detect- 
ivity, have  a  common  denominator.     It  is  the  old  assertion  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.    Many  repeat  it  uncritically,  without 
awareness  of  the  evil  effects  they  invite  or  favor.     It  is  the 
very  contrary  of  any  ethical  principle,  corruption  in  the  role  of 
a  moral  method,  the  villain's  credo.     It  is  one  of  the  half- 
concealed  great  powers  of  human  and  inter-human  life.     It  mightily 
counteracts  any  striving  toward  a  pure  end,  involving  a  competi- 
tion between  means  and  end.     In  this  illogical  contest,  the  means 
eventually  defeac  the  end.    It  is  the  hopelessly  frustrating 
trick.     It  defeats  every  endeavour  for  healing,  purification, 
education  and  ennoblement  •    Now  it  endangers  our  efforts  to  find 
a  way  out  of  our  misery.     Rooting  it  out,  annulling  it,  is  there- 
fore the  presupposition,  the  fundamental  condition  for  every 
concept  of  Ethics:     Ho  good  can  be  realized  by  evil  means,  as 

dirt  can  not  produce  purity.    Purify  of  the  means  is  therefore 

32> 

the  unconditional  criterion  of  the  end. 


32>  Cf.  three  rules  of  destructive  politics  pilloried 
by  Kant:  1.  Fac  et  excusa.  2.  Si  fecisti,  nega.  3. 
Divide  et  impera. 

Some  themes  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
this  chapter  return  later  in  another  context. 


IV  123 
TOWARDS  OLD-HEW  ETHICS 

The  unwise,  immature  and  insane  government  of  man  in  nature  produced 
in  it,  between  nature  and  us  and  within  us  a  state  that  cannot  continue 
without  leading  to  our  ruin;  in  this  way  it  will  necessarily  come,  even 
if  its  cause  should  not  be  the  most  drastic  outcome  of  all  that  disharmony, 
i.e#  the  division  of  mankind  into  hostile  camps,  which  would  most  quickly 
and  effectively  result  in  our  end.  What  nevertheless  protects  us  from  j± 
despairing  and  ought  to  encourage  us,  is  the  certainty  that  there  is  still 
no  need  for  fatalistic  surrender  to  the  disaster.  We  can  still  think  and 
act,  in  order  to  realize  the  wrong  and  the  illogical  in  our  role  and  to 
build  our  life  anew.  When  just  starting  the  required  series  of  revisions 
we  can  convince  ourselves  that  each  revision  facilitates  another;  that 
salvation  is  no  remote  abstraction,  but  near,  maybe  in  ourselves;  that, 
although  we  did  not  yet  arrive  at  the  ultimate  knowledge  most  significant 
for  that  salvation,  we  are  close  to  it  or  have  it  virtually  in  us;  that 
we  live  in  a  good  world  and  can  become  happy  in  it,  if  we  resolvedly  and 
consequentially  remedy  the  faults  we  have  comrnited  for  a  long  time  and 
now  commit  with  tragic  multiplication.  It  is  our  insight  into  our  own 
faults  and  our  outlook  for  genuine  life  what  I  would  call  ethics,  not  a 
system  of  regulations  and  rules  decreed  by  men  upon  men.  If  ethics  con- 
sists of  principles,  then  they  should  be  those  we  have  in  ourselves , 
taose  that  are  our  pristine  nature . 

He  who  thinks  this  way  does  not  feel  entitled  to  add  another  to 
the  existing  systems  of  Ethics.  I  would  rather  try  to  look  into  our 
human  nature  as  deeply  as  I  can,  back,  throughout  the  systems  created 
during  our  prevailingly  unethical  history,  towards  the  origin  by  virtue 
of  which  we  canari*i¥8  at  our  virtual  assets,  our  fulfilment.  So  the  ethics 
arising  from  such  mental  disposition  is  old,  very  old.  It  is  new  only 
inasmuch  as  the  necessity  to  consider  critically  existing  thoughts  and 
teachings,  although  allowing  full  admiration  of  their  greatness, 
requires  far-reaching  independence.  This  means  one's  own  criticism 
and  responsibility,  one's  own  attitude  to  long  established  principles. 
Let  us 
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Along  with  tho  aiifca^piiiam Njjotwren  gjj&ggtoBjj  ttm  WPl  aluo  tralto 
gmrmnn  t,ft  nor*  »f  call  one  category  of  acts  good,  their 

contraries  evil,  "or  the  "good*  they  pijll  rewards,  for  the  opposite 
they  threaten  punishments,  The  social  merit  of  this  primitive  educ- 
ational method  is  undeniable.  It  prevented  the  human  race  from 
sinking  into  an  abyss  of  unlimited  egoism  and  barbarism,  in  itself, 
hoiwover,  it  constitutesaYMovj  degree  of  morally  •  4foing  of~Tsnounciiig 
hings  just  for  tho  sake  of  compensation  or  fear  of  retribution  was  Mxnxj&ju 


recognised  as  ethical .  aa^suy^feivod  imnST  *}J<  1  le«.yitjus  the 
elisions  had  the  double  function  of  raising  people  above  the  lowest 
moral  degree  and  keeping  them  from  rising  to  a  higher  one.  on  that 
higher  step  of  moral  evolution,  m  ould  do  tilings  and  abstain  from 
tilings  for  their  can  sate,  "tie  scale  of  evaluation  moves  invjjfards. 
e  still  call  this  awareness  of/\own  deeds  in  their  praisov/orthiness 
or  blameworthiness  by  the  name  of  conscience.  Socrates,  one  of  its 
discoverers,  named  it  in  the  language  of  his  society  r'3ome  godR,  -$£oS  TlS,  vWi, 
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^;  lon  of  'anna  arose  out  of  the  much  older  aad  international  belief  ^ 

in  metempsychosis,  the  transmigration,  resp.  reincarnation  of  souls. 

^  ^  1 

:'arma  does  not  mean  retribution  by  gods  or  godlike  beings.  TX>  judge  ^ 

inte  feres,        deeds  themselves  bring  in  future  lives  their  own 

revwrd  or  punishment,  the  cause  being  followed  by  its  effect  directly 

and  automatically.  Although  in  t'  is  moral  automatism  an  idea  of 

absolute  justice  is  implicit,  it  is     barrier  to  the  benefits  of  a/mr^o*  - 

more  iT-irmt.nnt  idea,  that  of  the  freedom  of  vlll.  The  notion  of  the 

plT—l  is  one  of  the  tremendous  powers  that  bring  nian  into  the  yoke  # 

of  inevitable  necessity,  thus  011  pressing  the  development  of 

resporisibiUty*  4  V  

Chinese  rineiplcs 

Tfr  olde^^hinese  metaphysics,  the  universe  is  composed  of 
*«sn  ^san  tr>»ai^  "three  powers",  which  are  sky,  earth  and  man.  ^ince 
«e  are  but  third  constituent,  our  role  is  relatively  modest, 


but  rather  safe,   e  are  being  led,  on  the  way  of  following  -*atur©  in 
its  tee*fe  aspects,  the  cosmic  and  the  earthly.  Fursuing  -Hature^is  in  % 
itself  ethical  and  rratifies  us  by  -"iving  us  our  full  identity.  So 
ethics  and  hap,  iness  become  one.  It  follows  that  man  as  a  part  of 
-Hature  is  originally  Qoodi^  . 
'Teek  philosophy  W  *k  Ethics 

hen  confronted  vdth  rMneao  and  other  oriental  systems,  the^dea 
that  unites  Hellenic  thourftt  from  the  half  legendary  genius  lythagoras 
until  the  *jeoplatonics  and  the  late  Aristotelians  seems  to  be  tiiat 
of  a  central  role  of  man,  as  plainly  proclaimed  by   rotafpras;  "The 
yardstick  of  all  values  is  r^an^)  beyond  that,  however,  there  ara^t^l 


scarcely  any  uniting  elements  in  that  magnificent  diversity  of 

schools.  Although  all  of  there  advocate  the  Gwd>atri  praise  virtue, 

it  was  only  zeno  «ad  his  Stoic  school  who  established  RUlfl  as  a  ftp 

system,  m  it,  consequent  adherence  to  moral  principles  confers  the 

hi^iest  distinctionT^ds  called  overcoming  necessity,  breaking 

the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  ?he  stoics  to  whom  also  Kotnan 
qa>  Seneca  ««*^  ^c*»^e/t«fc/Ui-<a.s  A^reXUs/) 

philosophers  belong,  /fsfused  to~reco?jnize  morals  aa  the  result 
of  a  development.  For  them,  it  is  timeless,  a  lex  naturae. 

On  the  other  side*  though  not  as  far  .from  stoicism  as  many 
hold,  ^daemonism  and  Hedonism  stressed  plesure^  but  noT>  in  tho 
trivial  sense)  as  the  aim  of,  and  even  the  condition  for,  a  moral 
conduct  of  life,        leader  of  this  trend,  Kpicurus,  in  later  fMH$ 
generations  often  attacked  as  an  enemy  q£\ religion  and  morality, 
appears  in  the  light  of  his  indirectly  knovin  and  of  his  preserved  4 
original  works  as  a  molest  theologioal  reformer  and  as  a  great  guide 
through  ethics  to  happiness. 


he  fiddle  Ages  and  the  "  O-Jern  Rra  had  a  series  of  thinkers 
who  Dill  short  of  their  spiritual  ancestors  in  originality,  out 
not  in  depth,  jn  medieval  thou  ht,  the  old  problems  were  not  yet 
solved,  pounders  of  systems,  as  the  nhristians  Abelard,  aonaventura, 
~homas  a  uinas,    oger  Bacon,  -«a  Aeolus,!  iro&ius  anu^entham,  the 
jews  *%imonides  and  spinoaa  and  the  ?&oslems  Avicenna  and  Averroco, 
renewed  the  :.ld  struggle  with  the  question  of  righteous  living 
and  its  goal  v/nich,  however,  v/as  now  entangled  with  theologic al 
difficulties.  Ttnoo  all  their  dlfl'ei'Uil  dudueblona  and  postulates 
aye-^imcd  to,  -and  uiolivatcd  by,  purpoocoj  ;ant»o  cthics-for-its- 
Qjjagsafee-^arr^ie~llrst^  the  purest-  and  freest  of  all 
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Thus  thlnlcing  involved^an  antagonism  of  all  those  different  /^>v^  **J.  -vU^yvi 
*rb±"iitioaj  including  tho  marrt  fliihllme  onr»B»  on  the  one  hand,  and 
"ant  »s  ethical  absolutism  on  tHe'other^ls  no  third  solution  thinkable 
beyond  the  two  schools?    jfc/can  be  offered  by  an  ethics  aimed  to  isuupwU*K. 
iaitirety, 

rrhe  Tdea  of  -Bffkfcggty  Perfech'on 

Its  symbol  might  be  the  circle  in  which  its  Platonic  Form  is 
perfectly  embodied,  since  it  is  identical  with  the  idea  of 
circumference  e  iuidistant  from  one  poinl^  This  idea,  however,  is 
not  confined  to  extrasundane  existence,  as  plato  teaches,  but  is 
within  our  reality,  it  is  the  Perfect  amidst  the  liaperfeet,  inditatiiig 
that  virtual  entirety  is  a&th  us,  although  the  circle  v.5©  can  draw 
is  bat  an  imprecise  curve  ^ade  of  irregular  bits  of  matter,  it 
proves  the  presence  of  the^  circle  as  a  principle  which  is  real, 
because  it  acts  and  oauseS  actions>  tn  our  relativity,  we  therefore 
share  the  Absolute!  w4t*t  our  faultiness  the  Ideal  dwells. 

That  is  the  function  of  the  ideal  in  human  life;  For  ever 
unattainable,  but  always  raiding,  raising,  forming,  creating, 
destructive  powers  unceasingly  fi$rb  and  always  -^new-  defeat  itp/n*^ 
both  in  "outer"  r* ality  and  in  ourselves.  This  very  struggle, 
never  ending, is  our  eternal  triumph,  striving  is  attainment, 
"n  THaaan  ggflgg^  Ttrftction 

I5r  inventing  legendary  figures  and  by  embellishing  and  enlarging 
historical  personages,  mankind  created  the  models) for  whom  it  is  long- 
ing,  whom  it  wants  to  worship,  t«/whom  it  wants  to  rise,  ,hen  fcsfcfctrisfe 
imitating  such  fif*ures,  people  mainly  imitate  their  M  illusions, 
iff  rent  cultures  projected  in  this  way  their  own  idealised  charact<w 
into  some  kind  of  supermen*  rike  them,  are  we  not  also  entitled  to      ,  . 


ISO 


ptrfect^ 

1  escribe  tho  ywfcir<J/as  our  imagination  forms  him  ? 

as  the  legendary  kings  who  ruled  under  the  mighty  wings  of 
divine  protectors,  our  perfect  man,  too,  Joins  the  great  powers. 
^~he  powers  of  nature  are  his  fathers  and  mothers  at  once.  He 
neither  confers  nor  oppresses,  nor  do  they  help  him  to  do  so. 
t*e  is  the  friend  of  all  living  beings,  and  his  father-mo  ther 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  with  him*  so  his  strength  is 
enormous,  and  from  time  to  time  M  are  told  that  lie  vanquished 
liis  superiors,  overcame  fate  and  broke  the  yoke  of  world  laws. 
r?e  is  the  righteous^  iiere  the  sun  rises  and  where  it  sets, 
people  know  his  borderless  wisdom,  mysteries  of  being  are  his 
patrimony,  "any  say  that  he  learned  much,  but  others  say  that 
he  never  learned  and  always  kne      ;©lls  whispered,  told  him 
their  secrets,  bushes  rustled,  spoke  to  him,  he  listened  to  birds, 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  cows,  stai'S  brought  him  tidings,  so  he  made  a 
covenant  with  all  of  them,  "ttey  are  he,  and  h©  is  they.  ft  deprives 
nobody  and  couM  not  do  so,  for  he  would  not  deprive  himself. 
The  fragrance  of  fields  is  with  him,  trees  give  him  their  fruit. 

As  with  those  ancestors,  the  power  of  his  soul  and  his  body 
is  one.  ft*  long  as  he  would  not  betray  the  alliance  of  nature, 
he  would  not  know  what  illness  was.  Tong  life  is  his  rightful 
heritage.  Tto  knows  neither  the  pleasures  of  degenerates,  nor  would 
he  forsake  naiarre  to  join  the  ascetics.  He  would  bless  the  beauty 
of  the  world  and  ^at-{^randchiklren  would  sing  hie  wisdom,  his 
purity,  his  hap:  iness. 

—fee-.?urao  of  •jar 


oW  as. 


thousands  of  years  the/firsl 


Ihen  during  some  hundreds  of 
Fatally  0"f~i3»-lived  in  trees  and  fed 


Pourquoi  me  tuez-vous?  -  Eh  quoi,  ne  demeurez-vous 
de  lf  autre  c6t^  de  l1  eau? 

Pascal,  Pensees 

JJLrAsy  <-ir^j&&t  ^tuj<^-  /fa*  j*<r  L^\y<*yK^, .  /yu&^^t  veJt&**je*sf -f  &(#U>k£  f 

1     ^^jW^^^U^U  JUL  MM)  0  .tf^t     0  6  o 


Assr*JUi  ^«iiK>        Wu^v*  s£aAj*~  o^kJ-  /Oast**.  K^^t^cr^A^X^  /L*J\jla.  U  a*>  &*l*L  */V*&Gt* 


a 


y  ily  on  their  fuit,  there  were  no  motives  for  bloody  coll^lona 
with  other  beings,  let  alone  fellow  men.  Mcb  later,         a  few  tena  | 
of  thousands  of  years  ago  changes  on  earth  forced  ^ftan  to  {30  dovm, 
upright  position  and  other  new  conditions  broju#Tt  about  a  plenty  of 
enriching  developc^ts  and  one  cruel  losp".  ,?en  deserted  his  intrinsic 
nature  and  adopted  killing  and  eating  fellow  beings.  paintinGS  as 
those  still  preser^pfl  in  spanisXand  French  caves  reflect  that 
pro-social  nomadic  hunting  J&fe  df  paleolithic  man.  jn  the  fjeolithie 
period,  a:^ri(^ulture,  stability  and  hording  along  with  first  mass 
leadership  might  hgve  provided  the  earliest  pre-sup,  ositions  for 

.    lien  our  forefathers  learned^  raj  idly  to  conduct 
collective^ ictions  for  robbing,  murdering  and  enslaving  their 
neighbours,  and  improved  methods  and  iveapons  led  consequently  to 
tm  nuclear  age. 

? -ankind  ts 'models  saw  the  never-ending  slaughter  of  innocents 
and  hear£]  ba- -.tlo-cries  and  the  despair  of  victims,  vet  in  their 
immortal  teachings 1  wo  look  in  vain  for  an  adequate  condemnation 
of  the  groat  cr3me>  san*8  second  betrayel  of  himself .  Mesopo  tamian 
wisdom  knew  orbits  of  clarets,  but  thought  of  no  way  to  stop  the 
r assacre.  Ancient  rgypt  -as  loss  bloodthirsty,  but  even  the 
peace-loving  genius  of  -ing  Tkbnaton  said  in  his  hymns  no 
fundamental  word  against  war.  The  gi>eat  greek  philosophers  kept 
3ilent  about  %he  most  ur  pnt  of  all  theae®.    oroovor,  Socrates 
himself  praised  military  bravery,  only  about  the  pacifism  of  *^ 
jytimgoras  we  have  some  indirect  evidence,  Through  Asia  linor,  ho        |  * 
was  connected  ^th^^p^on^^ropijo^era  of  Vfoace  appeared  early  i^y 
1  -This  -(/ao-tho  case  vfetH  *mdia*e  olxtoefe  religious  minorities*        ^r*.  ^u*.  Crfa 

WA  «Ml  rai  ldhism  whioh  appreciated  r^ve  more  than  all  virtue*,  f 


t^er^^hor-encxi  e£  MM  aycOTsecjuence  of  the  inhibition  of  any  JdiJdg 
killing,  V?ts  triumphal  teat  was  3b  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  i  m.  jiftfe 


J^cuc^fist^i  policy  of  Ashoka,  the  first  swrtdftUt  Idi^^ter,  when 


3 


hism  was  spread  over  the  Far  East,  its  pacifism.  emfttiaea 
lie  lit  tlMft  t«f1 tin  militarit  monks. 

Although  in  the  earliest  Chinese  scriptures  clear  peace  teachings 


are  hardjy  traceable,  an  old  tradition  in  this  spirit  seezas  probable 
by  its  appearance  with  later  philosophers*  rhe^flhinese  character, 
as  manifested  in  woasxtinoi  2*000  years,  4&£gg  frow/^clllcoalV*  |/ 
-fn-%he>  .S\h  century  a  iJf^ilficent  pom  by  Tj.  frai  po  sa*»  falthiul 

o;i~rrrnfron  tn-fhln         "p  fct»  ttgttwH  EMSrdttfoUfa 

past  of  the  mediterranean  theatre  of  perpetual  wets  and  w/eet  of  M 
the  area  where  peoples  bad  become  a  jseredlesslar  hunted  garae, 
the  prophets  arose*  The  i^revious  biblical  books  are  not  at  all 
pacifists*  »  Yet  the  sme  revolutionaries  who  rejected  the  oonoanded 
bloody  sacrifices,  announced  also  eternal  peace,  in  visions  whoso 
merit  can  be  appreciated  only  in  the  context  of  tiielr  time,  as 
Isaiah  zi92~ki  u,(>l  XI, 6-9;  Akos  XX,  13-13' 1  vicah  r?«l~U.  Their 
earliest  fol  lov^ra  Icnown  lived  centuries  after  then*  Tt  was  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Esoenes  whom  we  can  reconstruct  as  pacifists 
and  vegetarians. 

ith  them,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  -was  poaainly  connected, 
although  Some  passages  of  the  fje^ Testament  refute  the  assumption^ 
of  ve get/ai'iani sr  in  the  first  christian  corsmiiTi^v^*^  Soldiers  are 
mentioned  thereMS  anyother  profess  iolii^  implications  favorable  to 
pacifism  are  suggested  by  the  idea  of  Love  that  includes  enee&es 
(Matthew  ?,lil0»  Then,  at  any  case,  nobody  planned  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  by  violence. 


m 
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■^tv^mA  /    tr*  .     ^^>CAM^y  jk^vAtA  <c*4jiflA«*+,  A^r<^K  A4v*         c-tf-H^^/dce^v/^   -j^-e.  ■"""^ 

■^j^jxT^  AAmA  &\a^A\aA.  (A^M**tCAsK*Aj  ^^^^^^K  <r*y*  *~f  .    Tlx  ^<Ag  j^cA  r^-  iteAL^/vU^ 

sAvoJvJ-i  Ltnr*^**-,  <tAo  s*Jt-yoAi*r*-  tflsvAU  .  Ai+  AjU-  r<j.  /UscA^JLU^  ^AUb*  k^A.  -^<A  ytA 

^  /buy^<  Ac  yxJs*  (^aCZ  A  AA^  A  £<lAja  OUuyi{<L^A/L  t^j^UL  A>  -StWUM 

o<a4&"  h 

J^U^t^q^etk  Afa*  JLy-tA.  /  -?ft  Ai^t  £>Ay  *y        L^AAj-  "tst^AyvAtnH  AMi^A&i 
^MwA^A^vtM^»A  (n*  y^j^A^AC^h  *sJL  sol,  smsii/Uj/i*-^  <a^^Ajl  ^jaA^4jU.  nj~iAhnA 

<vAa>  IrViK.  yCU^m^i  ^^aAAAaAsU.  f  Aj-  'lAsfn* ,  ^ri^cv-(^-/ 

Ox  M>  /uA*A*_f  if*.  ae^*t  'L  Lo^t-  Ak*.  Ar&yi  c^Uuk*  ,  to  Y^**-      ^*j>-  ^  ^»  <A^mA  k^4_  4o  oJA 

l^ojAo  A^  Ao  Jy^rAxA  A*AsO\JtAs^   r^jAuL*.  c^-^<x^Lfl^^  iA  fa       ,^"*%y^Vc/  ^K^A^ojti^  o^i. 


Lyytv^  A^ca^ks.  >t±t>tyj  jac  j^cttf\^  0^>tfvi<  <l^y^^^vt^ .  3^  ^uWl^  ALr^  <A^c^J^ 
■^Ajum^A^Cfii^  Ah*/  L*-^XL  y*s^<A  4^oji»^y      tJsyo        ^tn,-  AjAU^Ag+A 

^*&AAoJL  AasLtAAj  ay*  VK  J^  iU***,  ^ ^AmA  i»  yinr<A*jeA  f  Qs*Al  j\*AAA^        pfunrflCUf  (jy/i/hfito. 

Af*  e/ftiAc*JL  ybtr>v^0T       (AiA^Autt*.  ^lA^^jA^  oyv^d  A*  A^e^A.  vCe^i  «iW  At»^ j^Ai^. 


Loy^JjU^  ^Utr^^vi   d/Wo^)H£        ^V-H^v-i>v^t^>  ^>y^vt^tc^>v<^—  «-^.  /UAJ  P~v<SJ.  j  -^K^JUs^oi 

LJLfr  4i<rt*  vX*  /ta^  ^  >^aW  v^a^-  <KLvt  x^v^-  *»v  jestJiAi.  . 

TLi+jU^j  <uj*A,  jun^  A4rt  tX^zZZ)-^,  yy^CjCc  4/^kA^^>  yu*f+*Jh  ^hj^  ^  LijjijM  y^UJi 


ISC 


yK^K^^y^  j>Juufa>o*J-  /^c^t^-M^  . 


1/LaA  *4-imsC  o<J^-  (Ijuj^^1:  J\jyk**syt 


(UUL  . 


■  /. 


4L  j~>v£  fay»>  UHA 

'J       '         I  vtdtyL      <J  1       <L  G^M^^i^^^j 


hisi**^  tx*JUJsU^  Jt^j^k^  M^aA  utnJjL  bocjzaA.  vi,    ?y*A  0 

MjCO*>$JUjtsU^   "4-  £^esL  ^iK^ti<r>/  to 

>^A^ 
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An^^A  ry*^A*UnlA^        /t^J&c^t  ^o4^AA^X>s  ^  A^ y^AA^M^ 

4  oA^^l  -)  sAaM  Ld^.  to  W  ^U-*  o^jJA.  psrl*A  vvh/y  (nA  *J^q  Ah  v*M*n^>  oU^- 
^^iM  os<JL  s^Msr^j^^eA  <A*M  vviAt  ft.  ^n^w^jtf-  ^i^^ji^c^  <m  1K^^^ 


x4  *l<>  Hjl 


■        $  1 


™  It  la  not  the  question  of  various  applications,  not  that  of 
the  specific  point  in  the  wide  rang©  of  a  multiple  crlcx**  ffrt 

the  difference  twtaacn  drying  slaves  alive  or  slautftterlng  then 
in  the  srave  at  burials  of  ttnf%  as  done  in  SMM%  and  the 
limitations   and  adti  ations  of  slave  holding  unler  !«csaie  law. 
Tt  is  neither  the  contrast  Idmi  the  relatively  v£M  lot  of 
thc^  .-laveo  in  nreece  and  their  dreadful  treatment  in  -t^#>s^eoUjK^ 
nor  the  abyss  of  the  recent  flm  trade,  jt  is  the  very  instituilon  ta 
that  is  a  deadly  blow  to  our  pritte  in  being  frunang. 

WBF=&8g&s^p^^.MJsi£&t rfZwf  s*»  to  set  le^viih  the  ra&iers, 
kidnappers,  torturers  anr'  jsurderers  of  beings  1±kc  us,  but  s&th'flM*  d 


our  :  o-al  leo.:-  ru         .^.ae  x- 


t«  m  the  classic 


.or  .>  of   la.o  «•  ' .o'  1c  then  li  Ml  StMi  of  reprobating 
Hie  crime  of  which  thay^took  advantage.  4fisW)  arc  even  utterances 


of  ^ntenpt 

di  '  not  hai 


lud^r  viae  nan  ttaeelvea 


.v 


sr 


y^/r*  A4LlM*^.&-  *^U*l  &  Uk.**  P"  ****        endangered  the  prlv&tthjnd 

cl^ui  ii-ii.:.,-sto  johind  .  •-.<    r:t  ethical  thought*  bwm  it«SHB 
.   W   Hp§n^  its  fating,  ite  «ri;V:  io~. 


fThPiotLin  atl 


ous.  ■""fie  early  ohrii 


of  Bonse  neither  afc 


.shed  nor  eonf^Qcaned  towy,  irteats 
slaw  bolters,  "lot  ca::'"Llc.:>  tfvn  fine  oenjurioa  ai'c/.-r  shrisfc  barn, 


O&F  fJOKTCBP  of  ShOW  eaubats  Of  OlSiVUG 


Justinian  put  an  end  to  tlie  bloo 

with  wild  OTfe^iloy^Tn  tfei  03uUihiyi  united  states,  noat  1 
favorable  to  faitisating^  f^l^lkntaining  slavery,   on  the  other  haa3, 
ftH&rO^MM  vd'th  the  ff^at  irovciient 

that  af t«r  all  led  to  the  enandpaiion  of  tlrc  slavue,  c-ainly  "liriatiai 
epirit  hao  to  be  ^oiited,  particularly  tiiat  of  the  n^li3h 
jeoplee. 

?he  aon.-;ter  is  not  'eal#  rhe  rr  ft  r  i'1nn  of  title  SMpclopoe die 
Mtaanlem  eitee  eetixatee  of  SOO^OOO  and  700,000  slavt>o  held  in 
Ajrtbio  coutttriee  in  the  late  19SQ&.  nam,  tmmv*r$  all  ethicw  on  earth 
ii  for  tneir  liberation.  ^  ^  W;         ^Mj^         U**4**dL  **, 


/to 


Hi  iho  <^ea  of  s»^ra  MB  wfco  ^avc  u_  ^jout  .'ij'u-  * 

rather  in  oattiflories  of  factual  pt«j  the  anixwl  is  one  of 
the  Materials  he  uses  Iter  what  ho  oonaitioro  profitable,  ^st  Xhia 


•■  iw'     o     iK.  o  i.  inal .state  au  prcuont  raan  1 
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■WaaJL  f  j^A^o^L.  ^%*^MlA  c^^lytt^n^,   ^  Ax/biistuuL.  A^^rxlMUn^U^^  <^JL 

J       Das  chinesische  Vordergrundbild.  Vienna-Prague-Leipzig  1934. 

\»   —   ^  ^flfl 


•  •c  *  .   —  


jtfft*  m  *****  niniatures, 


attained  atettar  *epth  in  oaavr»bef*a**i  of  aataa^^S**^**^  lA>t. 
thoSXSi^^nall^  m^^^tefeB  ***  be  responsible 

for  this  ltaltation#  which  0X1  fWWS  w5<*'" 

^^^^^Ta^c^t^  »nd  laboratory  practice  arrived  at  a  ulfe 

state  »tore  no  place  for  illusion  la  left,  it  in  a  state  of  deepest 

humiliation  of  our  specioo. 

regeneration  of  man  and  the  restitution  of  his  original  relation 
to  his  fellow  beings  are  taUf^apatttad*  ft  mmwtmmmim  iwMm 
of  our  a  titude  to  the  aniaal  means  our  return  to  harsxav  the 
Universe  and  with  ourselves. 

-a  Tife  m\  ^eatfa 

Great  is  the  family  of  naukind,  greater  is  that  of  all  organic 
being.  Yet  far  greater  than  it  is  tho  realm  of  IWWflN 
whose  extent,  mltlteda  and  po*er  no  iew^nation  nor  aW  other 
mental  function  could  ■nil'iHimf   !**  still  iniWiflWf  greater  than  aU 
that  is  non-existence,  the  Bm^^mXUA  space.  If  ^  *ou**  «W  «» 
theory  that  it  is  finite,  too,  M  «ouW  enter  a  vicious  circle, 
atartins  with  the  question  ahat  is  it  that  Halts  space,  or  what  is 
beyond  it.  ^dstenee,  within  be  comparable  to  an  isla^ 

in  an  ocetinj  the  island  >*ould  be  just  a  dust  partiele.  irooeciaea  to 
which  neither  ex^Ficnce  nor  thought  ever  xound  an  accede,  eltvaeted  a 
always  the  poetic   csiius  <#»se  lyrical  and  narrative  suds  Lieu  tee  for 
knowledge  became  religious  doc.rinos.  ,rc  a-.  ,u  -  vavv  ih< 
spiritual  aorXd  atcac  from  orgunle  being  uhich,  in  its  turn,  derived 
from  irortfanie  matter,  awl  we  ar©  inclineu  to  find  Ihe  origin  of 
this  latter  in  that  unfathomable  nothing  which  is  the  starting  joint, 
or  the  presuFroslcion,  of  every  ontolojjy. 


Tat  these  inscrutable  tranarwtations  a?*o  ac  jcapaniod,  or  counteracted, 
or  balanced,  by  the  opposite  sequence  vtfiich  seerto  to  uo  to  be  the  n©0&tivo 
one.  Xt  reduces  us  to  orrianic  Mil  tor,  returns  us  further  to  inorganic  substance 
which  -i£it  be  directed  back  to  its  source,  to  non-e:d3tonco.  .*>  call  the 
first  of  those  transitions  -tying,  *tiile  Its  result  is  called  cJcath.  since  yjo 
forest  completely  the  opposite  but  analorpua  catastrophe  of  being  barn,  ;» 
are  used  to  think  of  the  end  of  our  personal  life  with  dreed,  and  ere  still 
leus  able  to  Bake  friends  with  the  fetaa  of  our  extinction  as  a  final  states  


n-3ar  on  -  k-jupai*'  I -reduced  «any  collective  an.;  individual  atteopto  to  run 
fro»J  the  inevitable*  into  all  kinde-e#~druru^^      or  4nto  ahgoluto  loaofc-iiafr 
llM  shadow  of  death  In  lifcj^sadiaa,  the  ur^p  to  torture  and  to  kill,  is  the 
o:.ber  si d©  of  thai-  rear,  riberation  fro®  this  plage©  aould  redeem  us  MB*  and 
our  fellov;  beings  Ires  most  of  our  sufferings.  Thus  redeaption  tagmmfam* 
;  -Inently   < ponds  on  ovc&oocifle  fear  of  dcathT*  ft  ia  a  long       to  healing 
masses  fircr-  it.  t*ov  be  ;.ur/j  be±^<;,  only  lnfilftrtiltl  nave  a  chariot?  to  n*M 
Ivei;,  for  .*hich  purpose  MMt  itttMBilgp  MBjfti  NMlMIPB  ooul\  Ml 

hf3lT)fult 

?he  ijgjjgr,  thai  eternal  *ay3tery  of  which  tte  even  the  interstellar  space 
is  but  a  parable,  is  cur  source,  our  hense.  gH  are  coding  fro©  there  and 
returning  there.  30  tfff  should  no  be  feartul  when  going  back  bone  ? 

•'h:       -u?r  a'  .cut  your  u-ome  yd.ll  bring  back  to  ^ou  your  primary  safety, 
and  by  that  you^  rc^ch  ultimate  hap*  ineas,  »»hieh  is  peace  beti*oen  life 
an1  death,  their  hanaony.  flow,  the  jreat  covenant  ia  still  enlargDd. 
4eath,  too,  belong  to  It. 
- 1^,  -.^vTinai  ■'«onciu:.;ion 
*  ^  AH  attcepts  to  beautify  eric©,  to  defend  and  to  protect  it  by  spurious 

J  v  logifce^  have  a  eorron  V^omribW.  Tt  is  the  old  abortion  that  the  end  justifies 
J*V  the  Beans,  **sny  repeat  it  uncritically,  without  awareness  of  the  evil  eiTeets 


so 


they  invite  or 


»«  ft  is  the  very  contrary  of 


ethical  prlncii  le, 


'5 


corruption  in  the  role  of  a  noral  nothal,  the  villain  is  credo. 
Tt  j-oArMly  counteracts  any  striving  toward  a  i«re  end, 
involving  a  copotitdon  betseon  means  and  end.  ?n  tide  illogical 
contest,  the  means  eventually  defeat  the  Mali  H  U  a*  noipeleaaly 

\£irv\*At\vr  it.  flU.t*  ^wl^^^4^.t«    iS  tfcBNftPt 


presupioaition,  the  Jtotaental  condition  for  every  concept  of 
Kttdos,  10  good  can  be  realist  evil  scans,  as  dirt  can  not 
produce  puri^.  fftSmmm  of  the  neans  ia  therefore  the  imara&Oonal 


criterion  of  the  endr" 


32^  Cf  •  tiiree  rules  of  destructive  politics  pilloried 
1$y  Kant:  !•  Fac  et  excusa.  2. Si  fecisti,  nega.  J.Divide 


et  impera. 

Some  themes  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  this 
chapter  return  later  in  another  context. 


h&^d^lXoi^  *.  — — 

JrTsemtrb-fer-*ieseue 

by  Otto  .x^haeld 


XII  D  x  ul>:/'£lL,-<  , 

A  Foreword 

HH  are  in  deep  distress,  all  of  us ,  the  territorial, 
ethnic,  social  and  spiritual  groups  of  which  aankind  consists, 
as  well  as  numberless  lonely  ones,   ^an  of  today  can  be  called 
great,  hut  not  happy,  since  our  world  is  surz-ounded  by  dangers 
never  before  known*  In  the  relation  of  ma  to  nature,  within 
nature  Itself  and  what  in  ourselves  is  still  nature ,  a  crisis 
arose  whose  consequences  are  splitting  ssankiad  into  caaps 
hostile  to  each  other  and  endangering  all  life*  Hi  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  this,  although  sosse  fear©  are  becoming 
reality  and  soste  of  the  events  to  cone  are  easily  foreseeable* 
it  is  one  of  thft  visible  outcomes  of  this  reality  that  most  of 
us  lack  the  psychological  ability  to  see  things  in  their 
drastic  aatter  of  fact  state,  and  this  means  the  lack  of 
readiness  for  defence  and  rescue*  ...hort-sighted  group  egoism 
blocks  the  roads  and  paralyses  or  prevents  coiapre  he  naive 
actions*  ^o  efforts  to  stop  the  approaching  disaster  are 
becoa&ine  ineffective*  That  is  what  brought  thinkers  to  the 
eerie  conclusion  that  aaakind  has  no  future* 

iiere,  nevertheless,  an  a tempt  is  undertaken  to  clear  up 
probleas  by  description  and  analysis,  to  die over  connections 
between  then,  to  examine  possibilities  and  to  find  solutions, 
idealistic  answers,  however,  to  so  coEj>licated  a  situation 
can  be  neither  pleasant  nor  cheap*  rhere  can  be  no  offer  of 
comprehensive  solutions  acceptable  to  all,  since  it  has  to 


II 

face  powerful  resistance  stealing;  froa  opposing  interests. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  aeny  people  still  sane  enough 
to  see  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  ita  ruthless 
totality,  iTiey  understand  that  selfless  efforts  and  con- 
cessions and  even  the  most  costly  sacrifices  are  required 
to  escape  the  final  catastrophe,  '£o  these ,  the  ones  who 
evaluate  life  higher  than  its  single  values,  phenomena 
and  attributes,  I  want  to  speak  through  this  esaay.  It  is 
a  ^eaorandua  submitted  to  all  thinking  people ,  particularly 
to  fcboae  who  bear  the  greatest  responsibilities  and  are  in 
a  position  to  contribute  really  to  the  prevention  of 
the  cataclysm* 

la  our  divided  world  it  is  understandable  that  every 
book  dedicated  to  questions  of  our  time  is  suspect  of 
partiality.  It  is  particularly  a  way  of  thinking  and  writing 
neither  in  the  conventional  political  spirit  nor  in  the  usual 

phraseolOQ-  that  sight  raise  this  mistrust.  The  reader f  how- 

n 

everf  who  really  reads  my  non-doc  trial  spea!dLn£*-oufc  will  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  independently  the  independence  of  ay 
judgement.  Kewcue  from  the  nuclear  disaster  and  froa  all  dangers 
of  extermination  is  the  goalf  other  considerations  had  to  be, 
and  are,  secondary  to  it. 

rhls  most  practical  goal  and  the  ways  to  it  necessitate 
limiting  the  essentially  philosophical  discourse  to  themes 
directly  connected  with  it.  8§  results  about  man  as  about 
existence  and  cognition  and  further  questions  arising  beyond 
the  fundamental  precondition  of  rescue  have  to  be  reserved 
to  a  later  book. 


I-afore  I  linished  writing  this  one,  sosae  good  ot&ina 
appeared,  la  several  countries ,  authors  obviously  independent 
of  each  other  and  oX  s^self  expressed  strikingly  siisiiar 
views  on  the  present  fciia©  and  on  tue  future*  lift  two 
important  goverameats  revised  fcjaeir  population  policies 
as  IX  they  would  nave  adopted  principles  recommended  here, 

ruia  book  should  neither  alara  nor  encourage  delusive 
feelings  of  safety.  It  should  remove  illusions  and  con- 
tribute to  unraveling  ©£  conscience  and  consciousness.  It 
is  an  Initiative  towards  so&e  ^uadaaeatal  revisions*  It 
should  help  to  bring  divided  people  to  action  for  the 
unique  cmon  sake. 


An  Interpretation  of  Communism 

NICHT  GROSZEREN  VORTSIL  WUSZT»ICH  ZU  NENNEN 

ALS  DES  FEINDES  VERDIENST  ERKENNEN 

GOETHE,  SPRICHV/ORTLICH 

Jrii  keeping  with  the  explanation  given  in  the 

foreword  the  considerations  .put  taof ore-yog  should  form 

a  useful  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 

and  to  peace.    Above  all,  however,  they  should  not 

complicate  further  the  complicated  situation  and  they 

should  not  help  to  increase  the  danger  of  a  third  World 

War  and  of  total  destruction.    Therefore,  whoever  hopes 

to  find  in  this  chapter  intellectual  ammunition  for  a 

struggle  with  one  of  the  two  sides  or  with  one  of  the 

three  or  with  two  of  the  three  sides,  or,  even,  the 

customary  satisfaction  of  making  amends  by  the  total 

condemnation  of  the  enemy,  will  do  better  not  to  read 
section^ 

this/Tchapfceff .    Crusaders1  weapons  are  to  be  left  in  the 
cloakroom. 

Marx  and  Engels  took  up  the  few  preliminary  studies, 
which  existed  at  that  time  at  the  beginning  of  their 
•"'Communist  Manifest o*  and  called  common  landownership  of 
village  communities  the  prototype  of  society  from  India 
to  Ireland. which  requires  today  -ettly  the  limitation,  that 
this  affirmation  applies  only  to  the  post -Neolithic 
period.    An  exact  history  of  the  pre-communist  era  which 
includes  the  minutest  detail^could  add  to  art-etetvcefyAJtoJL 


explanation  such  as  has  not  yet  been  achieved  up  to  the 


present  time.    As  for  the  chapters  of  this  history  dealing 
with  antiquity,  much  can  ^--cenciuded  from  ancient  sources, 
especially  as  the  Hebraic  and  Aramaic  manuscripts  dis- 
covered  -fey  the  Dead  Sea  in  our  time  throw  some  light  upon 
the  EssenfcR  ^erie4  and  related  communities.    On  the  other 
hand ; Communist  groups  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  stepchildren  of  modern  historical  research.  This 
negative  reference  to  the  history — of- the  pro-oommunlot 
«i*a  does  not  only  prove  to  be  true  in  tOie-ca-ee-ef 
Capitalistic  countries,  but  also  in  the  case  of  /Communist 
countries,  because  those  -bonds-  of  life-  based  on  religious 
beliefs  of  vegetarians  and  moralists  with  partly  an 
unconditional, partly  a  confined  asceticism, are  not  exaefciy 
suitable  for ,no^acce^t able  to, historical  materialism. 
For  that  reason,  fal'ieue  were  acuaptfcsd  ao  Information  by  most 
^jLifehe  Marxist  historiansV^t  ^fehoy  wore  rejected/\as 
Utopian  and  abstruse.    Because  of  that  we  do  notxdiave  -»p» 
to  tho  present  time  any  useful  compilation  ofAhistorical 
statefcrnts  and,  as  has  been  noted  earlier,  already.,  even 
fewer  consistent  attempts  to  use  the  -elear  documents  of 

UJUajl^U  ^Wn^^^c  deductions  and  possibilities  which  lead  to  bases 
ofAprehistoric  sociology,  and  whichAcan  as  far  as  we  aye 
■eonee*s»*4-  <&e-  *ea?y  instruct ive^Havo  already  bona  discussed 
in  part  by  u»»    We  do  not  know  anything  about  proto- 
historical  and  c lass ic al -hi s t or i c al  ^c ommuni sm .    When  we 
keep  in  mind         earlier  sWtemant-e  about  the  birtjf^f 
L^, Jv,-? 4•^rtT»^rfl^  Rnnfra^  it  would  not  be  a  surprise  to  us,  1 


such  matters  remainedAunnoticed  (meat  of  the  time)-,  #*■ 
-fchey  wore  either  distorted  or  deleted  through  hostility 
and  disrespect.    Still,  it  would  not  be  at  all  *wf>r±&ing, 
if,  by  chance,  further  research  into  the  philosophies  and 
the  life  of  the  Pythagoreans  were  to  chow  us  in  a  new 
light  Individual  chapters  of  Greek  antiquity,  or  if  groups 
were  discovered  among  the  many  movements  and  sects  in 
ancient  India,  -which  coal^ty^-in  the  f<gnnafe4!»g=g£=a 
^eoaaunal  catato  apart  ?F<5»^  the  caste  system^  and-keep  it 
in  oagjaitoncc  fnr  noirift  time,    However^  such  possibilities 
are  still  hypothetical.    The  earliest  basically  communist 
communities,  which^  taking  into-~afic^uiit-^the  most  Important 
po4ats  of  contention^  nevertheless/^stand  in  sharp  contrast 
with  modern  Communism,  have  existed  in  Israel.    Thanks  to 
Philo,  Josephus  Flavius,  Plinius*  the  Elder  and  Hippolytus, 
we  possess  documonts  whion  give  uo  an  understanding  uf  the 


Essenes,  whlch»^feowever>  has  only  been  decidedly  increased 
by  the  aanucoripts  discovered  since  the  middle  of  our 
century  on  the  North-West  b&nk-  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
conniitod  not  nf  frrrr-  sect  nor  even  of  a  multitude  of  sects; 
but  a  movement,  which    encompassed  several  orders,  similar 
to,  but  yet  different  from  one  another.    These  could 
probably  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Gommtiftal  property  was  common  to  everybody +,  to  the  order 
named  for  -fche  Wadi  Kumrany^  as  well  as  to  thevr  ©i»eVer  <^uM 
drnignntml  nn  Hemerobaptists,  as  also  to  an  orde*u  living 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel  near  the  Egyptian  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  Therapeuts.    They  were  all  vegetarians. 


Those  who  took  part  in  the  worship  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  presented  no  animal  sacrifices,  but  only 
vegetable.    Most  of  them  were  consistent  asceticistB,  only 
individual  groups  allowed  conjugal  life  up  to  the  time 
when  children  were  born.    They  lived  off  the  work  of  their 
hands;  also  in  them  do  the  later  Christian  monks  find 
their  examples.    Loyalty  and  obedience  belonged  to  the 
f^gwiatrions  of  fche-^order. 

As  their  period  of  operation  one  -should  take  into 
sonoidoratioa  the  last  two  centuries  before  Christ  and  the 
first  century  in  the  Christian  era£  But  just  the  ncn- 
Biblical  scrolls  written  at  that  time  point  to 
connections  with  the  spirit  of  the  Prophets.    The  move- 
ment could  be  approximately  100  years  older  than  has  been 
generally  accepted  and  it  could  perhaps  have  received  its 
first  impulses  from  the  spiritual  reaction  upon  the  earliest 
form  of  Hellenism  and/\its  ethic^iacainat ioo,  only  to  e-x- 
pwiesc*  Soon  after,  4*e%pecific  deepening  rf^^jfc^^ 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Christians 
still  formed  a  Jewish  sect  and  did  not  go  any  farther  in 
their  opposition  than  the  other  minorities  or  the  majority 
groups  in  relation  to  one  another.    Between  the  Essenes  and 
the  original  Christian  community  there  are  obvious  simi- 
larities, as  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  authors,  so  that 
the  idea  -e£sr. reiationohip  pertaining  to-a  spiritual  *k*ov/- 
extraction  of  the  one  from  the  other  io  very  significant- 
However,  the  Christian  community  was  neither  an  ord^r  nor 
in  its  entirety  vegetarian.   -5fee~-£a«t  that  in  that  Chrlfi^Aftn 


community,  the  pd— — «+a  uP  =a  ppAvafce  eat  ate 
abolished-  is  shown  for  example  in  the  story  about  ^b^^O-J^y 
person  who  is  willing  to  become  a  Christian  and  obeys 
all  commandments,  but  cannot  decide  to  forsake  all  that 
he  owns  and  goes  away  sadly  (Matthew  19$l6  -  22).  Jhat 
follows  in  the  same  chapter  #vs.  23  -  24),  contains  in 
addition  Jesus1  famous  judgment  over  the  rich:    it  would 
be  easier  for  a  cable  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  heaven^),  ^Indeed  today  it 
does  not  cause  any  particular  joy  to  many  people,  cer- 
tainly not  to  either  anti-communist  or  communist  his- 
torians, to  investigate  thoroughly  the  prinoiple  of  early 
Christ  ianity+.^ior  oven  to  define  it.    In  it)  as  well  as  in 
Sssenicand  related  communities } it  was  obviously  an 
absolutely  peaceful  communism  because  it  was  only  meant 


55)     T*v/<^0$  camel,  instead  of  tcyaXoi    ,  cable,  can  only 
be  an  old  mistake  in  writing,  which  has  raised  doubt 
■already  for  a  long  time,  but  wfeSsfe  has  entered  all 
modern  translations  and  has  remained  stubbornly  sted- 
fast,  even  though  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  parables  it  is  illogical  and  unclear,  since  a 
cable  certainly  does  not  match  the  eye  of  a  needle 
according  to  its  width  but  according  to  its  character, 
and  therefore  the  opposite  is  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  similar;  while  between  an  eye  of  a  needle  and  a 
\yJLo-e/U*JL       camel  no*  awy  obviousVconnection  can  be  established 
v    «  at  all.    In  addition  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  modern 

Greek  the  word  pronounced  as  kamilos,  standing  for 
cable,  as  well  as  the  word  standing  for  camel,  are 
written  -  ~  . 
r  far 
{  And  yet  this  matter  is  connected  to  a  «u©h  greater 
1  question.    As  for  the  available  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  not  written  before  the  4th  Century 
(only  the  i^mfiseript  ef  Bezae  of  the  5th  Century  wae  is 
^f/asfU,       written  in  Greekm*  Latin)  it  is  considered  a  matter 


of  fact  that  they  are  copies  of  the  original  text 
rer  irrefutable  considerations  support  the  vie 
they  are  Greek  translations  from  lost  Hebrew, 


for  their  own  communities.    It  wa«  rrorreuniotR  whieh  seems 


to  have  had  no  conflict  with  private  enterprise*  intended 
to  make  a  profit  and  44d  not  only/ynot  engage  in  propa- 
ganda,  but  allowed  new  members  to  enter  only  under  heavy 
restrictions  and  after  a  surprisingly  long  trial  period. 

a. 

Indeed  they  were  attacked,  but  from  fcfce  Dead  Sea  Scrolls' 

it  is  evident  that  the  motives  for  the  attacks  had 

nothing  to  do  with  their  ontorpylaa.  ac^m^m^. 

The  later  period  of  Communism* s  early  historical 

background  contains  especially  the  rich  history  of  the 

orders  of  the  monks  in  oriental  and  in  occidental 

Christianity,  as  well  as  the  Buddhist  orders  and  those 

of  other  Asiatic  religions.    ©*e»  it  becomes  clear,  that 

ts 

Communism  in  itself  has  neither  a  political  inclination 
nor  tow  it  nirrplro  to  my  nnui  Incllimliluiu, 


perhaps  evon  partly  Aramaic  originals.  (In  those  centuries 
Aramaic  was  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jews,  but  only  in 
exceptional  cases, as  in  the  largest  part  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  did  it  also  become  the  written  language.  As 
literary  language  was\jHebrew  whieh  msm-  used,  as  is  clari- 
fied once  again  by  the  manuscripts  of  the  Dead  Sea.)  In 
the  first  and  second  centuries  those  Jews  who  came  into 
contact  with  Greek  settlers  or  had  foreign  trade  con- 
nections probably  understood  Greek,  but  the  common  people 
spoke  Aramaic  and  read  or  wrote  Hebrew.    The  early  €k 
A    j   00  Christian  community  still  consisted  exclusively  of  Jews. 

&  ojr  iX  was  a  far  distant  religiouslyyindependent  i Jewish  sect* 

which  emphasized  Messianism  more  strongly  than  the  majority 
did  at  that  time,  and  differed  from  them  primarily  in  that 
they  recognized  Jesus  of  Nazareth, whose  name  was  little 
rek/A/<L  known,  as  the  Messiah^believed  in  his  future  return.  Thus 

no  reason  and  certainly  not  even  a  possibility,  existed  ofiA 
WOnM***  theVScriptures  having  boon  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  i»-  0 
v  accordance  with  the  opooial  foatuiu  uf  the  Clul^llan 

WMa>^       eamm&bffi'hot  <dn  Greek,-e4fckeKytfi£e3*  had  a  certain  inter- 
iJwuivc^*  nat  1  onalyfr  ic aning  for  the  entire  east  of  the  Mediterranean. 
v  ge«u    For  the  idea  of  separating  Christianity  from  Judaism 


|<  Although  monks  have^committed  unspeakable  evil, 

indirectly  as  well  as  by  their  own  hands,  still  their 

role  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  characterized  by 

a  mainly  positive  and  culturally  creative  work  of  fcke-  <^km^w^ 

groatost  significance.    Atowt  thoir  /small,  but  altogether 

not  at  all  meaningless  co-operative  -ont or pr is o G/f^which , 

irrespective  of  the  system  of  their  production^  rest  upon 

far  geia^ autarchy;  we  learn, however,  from  no  source  about 

struggles  with  other  economic  powers, and  the  present 

situation  is  also  in  accord  with  that.    Ai&©  Here  there 
/Ik*** 

were,  or  better, \&re,  points  of  conflict  of  saaother  kinds. 

The  modern  agricultural  co-operatives,  which  on 
occasion  also  include  oopajfcto  dnauotrial  branches,,  or 
oloe  are  connected  with  -aaai^geus  &tv±&  institutions,frall 


into  two  groups:    those  in  communist  countries  and  those 


and  making  it  a  world  religion  fcfcat  is  the  Pauline  plan, 
was  not  fully  developed  until  the  end  of  the  third 
century.    Therefore  if  we  were  to  regard  theyureek  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  which  aro  under  dicouocioft 
as  copies  of  the  original  text,  we  would  have  to  date  the 
original  texts  themselves  just  as  late.     This  would  be 
rather  absurd.    Therefore  it  is  more  natural  to  assume 
that  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  translations  and  were 
prepared  at  that  time,  in  which  they  had  become  necessary, 
through  the  internationalization  of  Christianity,  and 
above  all  through  the  influx  of  Greeks  and  .Romans; 
analogous  to  the  Septuaginta  which  had  ori^nated  somewhat 
l/^vC^t^v^w     more  than  half  a\/oontury  before,  in  the  golden  age  of 
v  Egyptian  Hellenism,  as  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

into  Greek,  when  the  necessity  for  it  had  -faecomo  ovidont  .w^t 

.With  thatAfc  difficulty  would  be  removed,  which  many 
scholars  even  in  our  previous  generation  tried  to  solve  . 
without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution.    For  -sometime Aot* 
„i*w4sffis  had  been  rfppoaffl&ng  irreexts  which  originally  ° 
had  been  considered  to  be^reek;  these  Hebre#isms  were 
satisfactorily  explained  neither  by  the  nationality  of  the 
writers  nor  by  the  assumed  influence  of  the  Septuaginta. 


jel>Ta  is  ins 


in  non-communist  countries,  /^he  first  group  is  (ao  far 
ji»-wa  are  concerned^  of  little  interest,  since  it  forms 
a  part  of  *r  great  or^gantic  f  more  or  less  totalitarian 
■<*<*^'"T^  successes  or  failures  it  logically 

x^^s_^-4ivi4eftds.    The  co-operative  sector  of 
agriculture  in  communist  countries  is ,  ©«*ft±ttly  not  so 
far  advanced  as  we  ought  to  expect  theoretically.  spe*k±ftg* 
tetr-us-ie^-At-^i^^  Poland  ,^which  in  spite  of  * 

^iSte  Industrialization,!^  not  altered  its  character 
as  a  mainly  agricultural  country,  has.^-I-a4ffiit*  no  longer 
any  private  ownership  of  large  estates,  but  small  private 
enterprises  control  $5%  of  Polish  a^icjj^»  according 
to  new  unofficial  information,  which  ie->Uateiy  exaggerated. 

Within  the  capitalistic  economy,  on  the  other  hand, 
/<2&S?Voups  built  upon  common  property  are  island-like  <Mu* 
creations  of  heterogeneous  character,  experiments,  whose 
success  is  probably  tied  in  with  the  fate  of  the  whole 


The  Greek  version  of  the  New  Testament  can  have  originated 
only  C-Ln^e^InalOipus  to  the  Septuaginta.    The  a^en 
HvpotUsS^f  the  Hebrew  originaTT necessitates  only  one  restriction. 
— — mile  The  biggest  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had 

beefwritten  for  the  Christians  of  the  country  and  for  the 
spreading  of  the  Doctrine  within  the  country,  must  have 

i/This  SsiSty,  even|though  incomplete  and.und^^;l^ 
lOvW^  ,  existed  already  for  a  long  *3Mieyen  asjar  ^  as 

1/       o,7^r        iSe  later^e***  «F  antiquity .  V*arf5r  ^^h!  S08*81^?,^ 
\AW^^t-  Matthew,  irooncorfte^an  0Mphat4*-jetg^^ 
V      7       •  /    us  from  Papias,  probably  a  Jaitei  atudentyof  the  apostle, 
yUWf^  and  thisVdcolaration  has  been  cited  in  the  oldest  church 
V  *\ZJ^  Mstory,  the  Historia  Ecclesiastics  written  bv  Eusebu^s  of 

Caesarea  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  t^+^g*1' 
39,  16).    There  Papias,  who  was  most  probably  quoted  word 


surrounding  economy;  wWrefc /nowever,  on  the  other  fHri*  are 
independent  in  -feh*  important  concerns  and  follow  their 
own  laws.    Their  renditions  for  existence  -ape  for  that 


reason/^inconsistent  and  unfavourable*    The  Essenic  groups 
then  have  analogous  relations  with  the  troupe  round  about 
them;  this  also  being  true  of  the  later  monasteries, 
including  those  of  the  present  day.    All  these  large  and 
small  economic  islands  weTe ^ -always ft elat ively  successful 
^ywfleft  tehe«  alone.    In  our  time  they  tend  to  suffer 
less  under  general  crises  and  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
stability  than  private  enterprise. 

The  gigantic  organizations*  whieh  mainly  depend  upon 
Owens»  ideas  and  their  «seg«  as  further  developed  fey  ^ 
Rochdale,  and  whieh  have  become  a  significant  factor  in 


for  word,  reports  that  Matthew  has  written  Jesus f  sayings 
down  in  Hebrew.    Although  this  statement^?  of era  neither 
to  the  whole  New  Testament  *or  to  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  it  is  unusually  valuable  for  the  explanation  of 
the  matter  at  hand.    In  the  eighteenth  century  Lessing 
among  others  came  close/  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  subject 
matter;  while  the  l$th  century  rather  became  further 
removed  from  it.    The  modernytwo  stream  theory-,  after 
which  the  Gospels  of  MatthewT^Luket/Swa  beside sjpfekese  of 
Mark  proouppooo  the  existence  of  yet  another  text,  has 
brought  no  clarification  in  the  question  of  its  language. 

/TV/hen  in  the  previous  century  -still  Franz  Delitsch  wrote 
his  masterly  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew, 
he  did  not  have  any  idea,  that  he  was  translating  back 
into  the  original^  ffiioro  wao  a  very  close  tie  with  hia 
tyle  and  that  of  the  prophets,  so  that  his  work  was 
quite  suited  in  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  lost  originals, 
which  is  made  still  clearer  by  the  style  of  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls.    In  view  of  this  source,  which  is  hopefully  not 
dry  yet,  it  does  not  seem  quite  as  impossible  for  parts  of 
the  original  New  Testament  also  to|%ppoag  in  the  future. 

Then  the  solutions  to  many  questions  would  come  automa- 
tically, also  the  solution  to  the  verse,  which  is  the /*&wtt^ 
.reason  for  this  digression. 


British  political  economy appertain  in  so  far  to  tto 


point  of  view,  as  consumption  as  well  as  production  become 
bcoauoo  o£  them  generally  useful  again.    Farmer  organiza- 
tions in  America  are  no  less  powerful,  yet  the  manner  of 
work  represented  by  their  majority  is  too  narrowly 
related  to  capitalism,  to  belong  to  our  contemplations . 

On  the  other  hand  t  settlements  of  agricultural  %n>^t^ 
l&bev&e&s  are  the  pride  of  the  small  state  of  Israel  and 
the  mo*t-iapertattt  factor  of  its  agriculture.    There  are 
several  categories  ther^  but  in  all,  it  b&cefma  cvidontr 
■above  aJUL,  that  the  land  belongs  neither  to  individuals 
nor  to  the  group,  working  it  together,  but^-<wa-^fee 
xsontrar^  to  an  institution  representing  the  people. 
That  also  seems  to  come  closest  to  the  Mosaic  restriction 
of  land-ownership56}    The  fruit  ofAcollective  work  belongs 
to  the  group;  b«t  it  does  not  sell  them^to  the  private 
consumer  but  to  an  organization*  comprising  the  whole 

country  and  attached  to  a  union,  like  the  settlements 

\A*cA  -t*/fce*>  <s4Ajl- 
themselves,  whose  duty  1t  is  to  eentre4  distribution  of 

the^^^fe^W^Kis  practical  communism  has  a  noteworthy 

characteristic  in  common  with  the  Essenes  as  well  as  with 

the  monastaries.    It  is 'that  3mall,  voluntary,  non-violent 

community,  which  does  not  seek  to  force  upon  anyone  its 

economic  and  social  form  and  which  for  example  fosters 

trade  connections  with  Ssm o lAgn 'feunfcgi. e s  in  the  neigh- 

bourn citi ...    But  4* /Is  ais*  the  divergence  precisely 


56)  Lev.  25/23 


w4 


between  this  objective  communism  and  the  subjective 
j^filiatifetu  /AAg-  far  ae  I  am  ftOWWH 


political  aXfiliati'bi^y^AfS-  far  ae  I  am  coiiciLrngd 

^i^jL,  of  these  settlements  4e-/i;ommunistic  in  the  sense  of  a 

political  platform;  with  the  exception  of  a  modest 

number  of  individual  communists  votes  in  parliamentary 

elections.    Most  of  the  groups  are  partly  radically, 

partly  moderately  socialistic,  however  a  strong  minority, 
t 

Lc^v-t^f±s  orthodox  jfyvAX/K  -religious,  beliefs^  while  a  much  smaller 
minority  is  in  agreement  with  the^parties  of  the  middle 
class.    This  difference  between  objective  function  and 
subjective  way  of  thinking  is  the  **carte  dfidentite*  of 
a  really  peacefulypommunism.  without  a  dictator  It 
brings  to  mind  the  ultimate  objective  of  Marxism,  which 
has  been  almost  forgotten  in  our  time|:the  classless 
society  without  aristocracy /\wfaich%  governed  in  a  way 


>n^ 


similar  to  municipal  administration^  complies  with  the 
ideal  of  anarchism  although  not  with  the  ideal  of  anarchy. 

I  think*  we  ought  to  be  happy  if  we  can  at  all  solve 
Complicated  questions  and  we  must  not  imagine  that  there 
are  any  ideal  solutions. -at  al^>    The  perfection  of  a  type 

ii  'Kurt  <t**£UjeJ,  &y  JjL^oUfjttv*. 

of  society  dooc  not  Entirely  arise  from  the  pi'eoentation 
of  its  principle  in  itself;  on  the  contrary,  one  would 
incriminate  onooolf  of  painting  a  nice  picture,  if  one 
were  not  to  point  out  expressly  the  rift*  which  constant* 
ly  appears  between  the  principle  and  its  realization. 
?feey  Complain  above  all  about  an  upper  class  which  has 
arisen  within  the  Israeli)^  Kitkitz^  and  presumes  great  or 
righto  with  increased  responsibility^   Unjust  aadotr 


v^p^vM^KtM*  wtc&^j^  4ij^xe£^~ 


^unsuitable  division  of  **©3?k'and  fcfee-  upper  class,  which 
Ali»ea4y  by  its  very  existence  contradicts  the  principle 
and  which  by  its  practice  continuously  provides  justi- 
fication and  sustenance  for  dissatisfaction,  form  con- 
spicuous  similarities  between  communism  on  a,  small  scale 
and  oomiauniom  on  a  large  ~&ee4^  **J.sK*A  *yf'/^-i^f 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  striking  of  all  the*ivWo£P4 
merits  of  communism  &n  a  small  plane  vie  -eL-vic  oom-    ,  .J*^ 
jaunicm  on  a  largoJ piano  is  the  absence  of     dictator  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  to  choose  his  own  group 
and  to  leave  it  4£-»*©e*e«ry.    Also  within  the  group 
there  exists  an  indisputable  freedom  of  opinion,  which 
is  satisfactorily  attested  by  never  ending  discussions. 

fflrst  of  all»\let  us  also  consider  the  principle*) 
Xn  communism  on  the  large  scaleyWhoever  recognizes 
the  right  of  man,  to  enjoy  without  restriction  the  fruits 


of  his  j^tbe^j/even  if  he  himself  is  not  conscious  j>£, 
(^hi^£e£ul^nas  thereby^a^^^eWgni2ed~the  basic  pring; 
^Lple  of  "conmunisi^Hfc-ISiho^PBP  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
■gtook  pilo  »ef  raw  materials  and  the  means  of  their 
utilization  belong  to  all  and  that  the  work  of  all 
should  be  to  everybody fo  advantage^^as />W&eedVetven  more 
with  the  idea.    From  this  point  on  we  could  ayr4ve-at/^cW 


w^further  conclusions,  which  would  be  unreal  in  so  far  as 
they  would  bo  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  modern 
communism.    However, they  would  not  be  wholly  unreal, 
since  they  on  the  one  hand/^were  already  realized  in^fcke 
«e*»e  remote  past  and  in  small  measures  and  ■havo  boon 


Mb 


q^U.  partly  realized  in  the  existing  small  groups;  and  e*« 

on  the  other  hand  "W*  scarcely  dooignatod  as  illogical 
in  themselves.    On  a—defined  basis  /thoro  are-  therefore 
small  and  large  communities  notable*?  in  which  self  ish- 
ness,  greediness  and  all  the  poioonous  vices  of  go ■  o 
habitat4«n  would  have  disappeared  or  would  be  reduced  to 
a  moanlnglooo  siae-*    In  them ( also-  a  healthy  co-operation 
and  mutual  help  would  lead  to  mutual  understanding  and 
to  natural  justice  and  brotherliness.    In  them^man  would 
be  free  in  his  feelings  and  thoughts  and  the  freedom  of 
his  action  would  be  confined  only  in  deference  to  the 
oemnon  good  and  to  equal  freedom  for  everybody  else. 
In  them ( a  division  of  the  functions  according  to  the 
capacities  of  the  individual  would  replace  superiority 
and  subordination.    In  them  there  would  exist  among  jaen/^t-d. 
the  original  relationship,  according  to  their  nature, 
namely  love. 

thyhollit®*  does  not  want  to  have  lived  in  vain,  must 


have  the  courage  to  make  himself  ridiculous  if  the  csrae 
arises.    Kany  have  the  courage  to  die,  but  not  to  say 
what  they  think,  independent  of  praise,  rebuke  or 
laughter.    A  communism  trlwfr  prof ooooc  love  eannot  be  <f 
extract gd  from  our  polluted  air.    In  our  century  it  was 
the  vision  and  substance  of  life  of  Karl  Liebknecht, 
Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Gustav  Landauer.    It  was  the  dream  of 
countless  people,  among  whom  ^hiirT  were  not  only  intel- 
lectuals, but  also  simple  and  unknown  people.  Unlike 
those  revolutionaries,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall 


Goodod  ^ain&fe  every  ideological  difference.*<lUi  ueixileao 


through  the  hands  of  reaction  and  that  way  give  more 
meaning  to  -£±fe,  the  worse  lot  fell  upon  many  people>to 

a. 

be  frustrated  by  t£r&  reality^jfaloh  io  also  called  com- 
munism and  yet  ie-  so  unlike  their  dream. 

It  was  a  misfortune  for  humanity,  that  Marx  as  well 
as  Lenin  possessed  more  of  a  cold  natural  disposition 
wfeieh  in  all  their  greatness  was  underdeveloped  in  their 
capability  to  love^or-oaiy  one-sidedly  developed.  Marx 
was  thoroughly  intolerant  and  orthodox,  the  founder  of 
Marxist  orthodoxy  which  completely  excluded  -tfes  different 
conceptions  and  picurronce  of  the  idea  and  whiok  f**&- 

atonr.    His  version  of  scientific  and  above  all  historical 
materialism  was  so  fixed  as  dogma,  that  each  diversion 
from  it  or  personal  interpretion  was  branded  at  the  out- 
3et  as  sinful.    -Ag  a  char act  or i act ion  of  such  an  attitudo 
t>ho  position  of  tho  church  comes  automatically  out  into 
tho  opon^    As  was  the  case  in  tfna  history  of  tho  churchy 
there  was  no  room  cither  for  actual  innovators  within 
Marxism* s  further  development.    Legit imat ey\exist ence -even- 
if  it  io  not  without  dangor  was  granted  only  to  a  definite 
category  of  commentaries  and  pursuits,  namely  the  faithful 
explication  and  application,  which  were  nevertheless 
already  anticipated  in  part  by  the  Master.    For  that 
reason  also  Hegel  was  not  allowed  to  be  opposed , on  prin- 
ciple-, since  he  was  recognized  as  Marx*  predecessor.  The 
maximal  doctrinal^  exclusion  of  all  notable  horooy  was  to 
become  and  actually  did  become  tao  breastplate  o£  the 


theory.    Also^ when  someone  was  in  agreement  with  the 
practice  but  proved  it  theoretically  dif  f  erent  ^"ne  com- 
mitted  k  heresy,  if  not  quite-  treason.    When  Lenin 
acquired  the  reputation,  which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  complete  the  Marxist  doctrine  and  to  make  the  deetrine. 
ready  for  use  without  -having  te  f ear'  criticism  -and  eom- 
plaints  -h-imseli^  an  intollcetual  difference  of  opinion  v*^ 
beoama  -csthinkable  •    To  be  a  communist  meant  to  be  a 
soldier:    to  understand  but  not  to  criticize,  to  study 

-wi  cA  Jul 

in  order  to  be  able v to  convince  others,  but^^howovor^ 
ae^  to  formulate  onefs  own  ideas.    And  sto  Stalin's  brutal 
dictatorship,  which  could  come  to  terms  with  Hitler  with- 
out causing  an  uprising,  already  came  upon  a  ready  type 
of  follower ,  and  consequently  led  to  the  grotesque  facts 
that  capitalism  could  lay  claim  to  the  idea  of  freedom  as 
its  monopoly,  to  play  it  up  against  communism  as  the 
strongest  trump  card  which  up  to  now  remains  unweakened 
as  propaganda  ^be^ial^, 

£  Stalin  must  be  -permitted  to  have  the  lion*s  share  in 
the  desperate  struggle  against  Hitler  forced  upon  him, 
even  when  his  uniform  of  the  military  generalissimo  was 
usurped.    But  this  unique  historical  #a±»  does  not  change 
anything  about  the  tragic  fact  that  there  was  such  a 
ghastly  resemblance  between  him  and  tho  oppooor.  All 


thinkSro  'of  h 


his  empire  also  trembled  before  him,  for 


they  knew  that  he  was  capable  of  anything,  that  he 
loved  and  honoured  himself/\and  that  he  did  not  know  either 


scruple  or  mercy.    It  wao  in  keeping 'tfifrh  the  healthy 


instinct  of  the  masses,  that-  -each  on,^  who  could  whisper, 

"•vox- 
compared  this  inhuman  personality  with  that  other  inhuman 

creature •  . 

Under  Stalin's  eo«%3*ol  Russian  communism  lost  all  ^h. 
^rfee-  hiwranity>>wte?k  it  possessed  up  to  that  time.  TheAesvUtxU 
©jran  trials,  by  which  his  opposers  and  prominent  suspects 
were  not  only  physically  destroyed  but  also  morally 
trampled  down,  were  quite  equal  ih  -comparioo^i  with  what 
already  took  place  before  the  second  World  War  under  the 
swastika.    Czarist  examples  4±d  no  longer  eatflofy  the 
original  method  of  the  Moscow  trials.  Revolutionaries, 
who  had  behind  them  a  life  of  fighting  for  the  proletariat, 
iike  Sinoviev,  who  had  been  Lenin's  assistant  and  chair- 
man of  the  Third  International,  or  Kamenev,  who  had  been 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Labour  and  Defence,  were 
not  only  accused  of  espionnage  in  favour  of/\  capitalistic 
powers,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  *£er-  Lhyw  to  be 
executed!  wifchout  much  ado.   A  at  already  in  their  youth 


they  had  been  professional  agents  for  the  enemy  and  they 
had  in  this  quality  slipped  into  socialistic  organizations, 
that  wao  a  satanic  accusation  pos^ibjy  dovfsed  by  Stalin 


personally. 

Main  representatives  of  the  dialectical-materialistic 
viewpoint  in  history,  who  say  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
persons,  form  themselves  the  strongest  refutation  of  that 
viewpoint*    The  inner  fate  of  communism  was  decided  by  a 
few  characters  who  had  made  the  virtual  communism  of  love 
a  Utopia.    A  purely  hypothetical  reconstruction  of 


the  history  of  communism  without  materialism,  orthodoxy 
and  Machiavellianism x  all  of  which  had  ovorfrowered^it , 
would  unveil  a  dual  face.    Viewing  this  from  the  side  of 
party  doctrine N it ^ would  look^  as  iij  the  capitalists  and 


uooecoful  4ft-4^s*p 


^otroythg 


the 


imperialists  had  long  been  auooe4 
Soviet  Union,  *•  uproot^inter national  communism tand  once 
more  fc»  -s#£fi*up  world  control  of  the  exploit  at  ion.  of  class 
and  raocu    The  other  aspect  of  the  dual  face  is  one  of 
conquering  the  world  by  the  power  of  love.    Whoever  can 
believe  in  the  irresistibility  of  this  power*,  can  imagine r 
how  it  -bad-  isolated  little  by  little  all  those  interested 
in  exploitation,  hatred  and  warj  and  those^people,  who  hod 
•been-thuo  isol^rtred,  j*  few  generals,  armament  industria- 
lists  and  professional  fascists,  had become  a  small, 
rather  pitiable  group,  which  is  finally  4*  disappear1  with- 
out  a  trace,  if  the  nations  and  the  people  ha&  prepared 
theaoolveo  for  the  day  of  fraternization. 

JThat  if  turned  out  completely  differently,  brought 
rldorable  nmfaunt  ftf  grief  first  of  all  over  the 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the  communist  states,  flooded  the 
whole  earth  with  the  rubbish  of  mm^T^and  fills  the 
atmosphere  with  a  more  and  more  unbearably  condensed  smell 
of  blood.    Humanity  has  come  into  an  inner  situation,  which 
resembles  an  intellectual  homelessness  or  a#  emotional  lack 
of ' shelter-*    The  countless  millions,  who  suffer  under 
capitalism,  -rscugntae  by  experience  or  juot  by  judgement 
or  by  instinct,  that  it  (capltaliom)  is  evil.    But  also 
the  communist  police  states  hsve-^gug-^thyy  detilie^  nothing 


to  offer  the  better  home.    9niy  It  is^certain  that  those.,, 
who  starve  and  pine  away  under  a  completely  corrupt 
regime,  suppressed  and  exhausted  by  vile  minorities,  see^D^( 
the  doctrine  o£- happiness  as  well  as  the  reality  of  com- 
munism high  above  their  woe.    They  are  the  ones  who  place 
the  question  before  us,  if  anyone  at  al-3:  on  earth  has  the 
right,  to  take  away  their  only  hope  from  them.    Not  so 
the  middle  class  of  those  countries  who  have  one  at  all, 
for  thia^one  doesSliifrT eel *i^colf  in  our  immediate  ^mim 
•presence  at  all  -4**awa-  -te/fchat  realfty/and  cum  grano  sails 
that  holds  true  also  of  their  proletariat.    The-  proletariat 
would  probatfty  be  ready  to  exchange  capitalism  for  a  better 
system,  but  under  the  assumption  that  the  new  would  bring 
more  just  and  friendlier  conditions  for  life  and  an 
enhancement  of  manfs  dignity.    But  in  the  dictatorship, 
which  the  proletariat  exercisesV;fe^*e  is  even  practically 
passive^nit  ic  to  accouuuudatu  lLself  to  tho  idoology.  The 
pressure  from  above/\decreases/  too  ooon  but  dooc  not  stops . 
The  self~consciousness  of  the  worker  in  the  communist 
states  is  naturally  much  higher,  for    he  learns  a doner  or  T 
later  and  knows  it  from  memory,  that  he  is  mnntor  of  hi* 
house.    Actually t  everyday  life  refutes  the  beautiful 
doctrine,    lihoever  rises  to  power  in  f.  dictatorial  state, 
rules,  until  he  is  thrown  out  by  others,  and  the  worker 
can  oxorcisoP  no  influence  on  such  events  that  take  place 
somewhere  above  him.    He  only  learns  about  important  <^u*o 
things  post  factum  and  those  unreachable*  take  care  that 
he  takes  it  in. 


IntorVontion  4»  his  life, on  the  other  hand ,  follows 
ceaselessly  and  im  uninterrupted^.  Inasmuch  as  the 
education  given  him  was  successful,  he/\Considers  his 
thoughts  and  his  actions  free  and  tkiak*  they  are  his 


^own.    In  this  case  he  does  not  notice  that  his  views 

fa  infused  ia  Ma,  that  he  acts  according  to  plans  and 
projectSjtfdjhloh  are  not  his  own.    For  just  thes#  reason^ 
it  makes  him  feel  so  much  better »  to  be  sorry  for  the 
proletarian ^people  in  capitalistic  countries,  who  are  not 
working  for  themselves,  but  for  the  profit  maker.  Cer- 
tainly he  reads  that  they  elect  whom  they  want,  but  he 
knows  that  they  do  not  alter  their  position  by  that.  Or 
does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  the  labourer  in  the 
Soviet  Union  would  exchange  with  the  better  eating,  better 
living  and  better  dressed  worker  of  America? 

Thus  the  questions  remain  unanswered,  people  con- 
tinue  to  suffer  and  for -that  reason  continue  to  hate. 
As  long  as  it  does  not  come  to  war,  hatred  needs  arguments 
fpom  both  sides.    The  argumentation  of  the  East  against 
the  /est  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  system  itself, 
and  that  of  the  West  against  the  East  chiefly  with  reality. 
And  that  is  not  only  logical,  but  also  undeniably  correct. 
In  the  v/est  the  system  in  itself  is  bad,  and  reality 
much  better.    In  the  Bast  the  TsSo^^f^  \n  very  good, 
has*  reality  4e&  very  bad . 

In  this  central  question,  therefore,  the  viewpoints 
of  both  sides  and  hence  also  their  polemics,  4e  eooontially 
in  the  right.    In  a  series  of  other  questions  it  is 


striking  that  they  overlooks  the  actual,  a^^,  as  if  it 
only  depended  o^ciivertlng  themselves  and  others  from 
things  as  they  are.    Persons  and  organizationsj^wkieh 
hfiYT       h -trf^^  religion  nor  want  to- have  any*- 

■thing  to  do  w4-fcfr~-44^  cannot  forgive  the  communists  that 
they  are  irreligious  and  suppress  the  clergy,  who  was  the 
most  diligent  helper  of  the  suppressors  before  the  revolu- 
tion.   The  anti-religious  attitude  of  the  communist 
powers  is, naturally  the  main  argument  of  the  largest 
churchfof  other  countries,  which  in  ordor  to  bo  able  to 
use  this  motivation^  claims  religious  freedom  for  the 
churches  in  Russia;  that  freedom  which  ©fee  herself 
recognizes  now  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Certainly, 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not  lack  the  feeling  of  this  her 
weakness.    And  yet  all  debates  over  these  questions 
reveal  a  bout  note       Communism ;  for  instead  of  placing 
the  emphasis  on  the  socialistic  construction,  that  of 
society  and  that  of  economy,  the  communist  parties  were 
^Trom  the  beginning  Intent  e»  the  ideological  dogma  and 
its  totality,  exactly  like  the  churches  and  no  less 
fanaticaUjfchan  they.    There  are  also  other  parallelisms 
noticeable  between  the  opposing  forces,    tfith  botn^the 
little  difference  breeds  a  stronger  efi»£fcy  than  the  big 
one.    The  history  of  the  €hurch,  whose  well  known  forms  * 
c-annot  exactly  be  takon  /as  an  example  of  objectivity,  is 
in  each  £orm  a  monstrous  opcoif ioation  ^Trom  which^the  d 
fate  of  each  real  heterodoxy  canaet  -only  be  singled  out, 
but,  still  more  instructively ,y\e*Gh  of  the/yaccusations, 
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which  had  to  am  ve  as  pretext  for  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.    And  the  erdinary  communist  hates  the 
imperialists,  Colonialists,  (fascists  and  eapitalists 
less  than  the  -Social  democrats  or  *  follower;  of  ideo- 
logical minorities  within  fcommunism.    In  a  most  monu- 
mental and  threatening  measure  this  phenomenon  is 
repeated  in  the/^agression  dovoid  of  all  ocruplo  of 
Maoist  China  against  the  Soviet  Union.    Here  indeed  a 
change  of  direction  of  that  Toroo  has  taken  place, 
since  the  unobotructod  a«t±Ea  fury  of  the/\attack$*^™>""W 
oppose s-t-ke  Soviet  Union,  which  is  fooouood  of  revisionism, 
-4n  a  manner  shoekingly  and  wuderately  rtiaullunary » 

The  Western  groups,  which  vie  with  one  another  in 
their  fight  against  Communism,  are  variously  different fr 
4-re-.  morallyj-r  Also  the  organizations  of  professional 
criminals,  not  underrated  by  anyone,  are  sharply,  perhaps 
extremely  sharply,  anti-communistic.    They  live  as  para- 
sites of  capitalism  and  are  therefore  bound  to  the  latter 
for  better  or  for  worse.    They  know,  that  capitalism  will 


always  fight  them,  and  will  never  drive  them.e«fc-.  Also 
in  Communist  society  for^xa^ple  ieA&s  aie-  easily 
accomplished,  but  the  ground  has  been  taken  away  from 
under  big  business.**  {i.e»  organiaod  orimo)-. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  like  an  interlude  of  blunt 
comedy  within  a  tragedy,  when  political  attacks  seel^  their 
iM  support  e»  the  principle  of  legality.    Capitalism,  as  has 
already  boen  mentioned,  has  always  exacted  from  the  mombor 
e£-»the  working  class  strict  observance  of  the  laws*.  >  . 

ffitt^at.frri  hy^eapital4s4^  -since  she  earlionr  of  itn  times^  J 


but,  when  it  felt  threatened  or  was  actually  threatened, 
it  boldly  ignored  that  self-made  legality  \/lt  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  p^ts^public  for  beauttfulr  speeches  about 
peace,  when  hands  are  dripping  with  the  blood  of  military 
intervention.    Communist  countries  are  accused  of  -a-  -^Jyi^w* 
^©«de«^i_to_expand  or       robbery  wheny\  secretly  or  openly, 
with  the  holft^og  weapons  or  so-called  volunteers,  fc*w*y  °^ 
vrU*  support^national  uprisings,  which  lead  to;or  can  lead  to, 
social  ones;  while  their  accusers  act  already  with  full 
brutal  force,  when  their  Information  ttorvice  suspects  a 
nearby  or  a  faraway  nation  of  wanting  to  determine  its 
own  fate,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  holy  4Saw,  by  the 
proclamation  of  which  President  Wilson  had  raised  America 
j[gflirf  to  the  rank  of  the  protector  of  the  freedom  of 
peoples.    The  greatest  financial  power  can  effectively 
promote  in  many  countries  the  formation  of  suitable 
governments,  which  under  given  circumstances  call  for  the 
assistance  of  the  greatest  military  power,  if  thoy  so 
dooiro^    Thus  every  right  becomes  an  illusion,  a  prop  in 
a  theatertfy™*  principle  of  legality  itself  is  changed 
into  a  devilish  instrument,  which  helps  to  force  us  all 
into  an  abyss. 

Again  and  again  the  question  is  raised,  why  the 
nations  and  why  at  least  three  billion  people  Join  to  3 
gothor,  when  things  are  so  clearly  against  them.    But  it 
is  not  only  the  fear  of  the  individuals  for  the  conse- 
quences of  rebellion.    Since  the  earliest  historical 
times^there  hsfs  been  propaganda  as  aid  to  the  controlling 
power  or  to  the  opposition*,  perhaps  thor*-was--ajbready-  oome 
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in  »hc  pre ■historic*!  periods.    But  only  the  technical  age 
gets  €q  knows %h*  moaning  o£  propaganda^  Because  of  the 
power  of  technology,  including  -the  poyehologfiTial  ^ewer 

propaganda^eoon  become  a  huge  mass-psychological 
weapon,  and  in  addition  also^  dirtot  war-material, and 
surpass  by  far  the^phiXesophy  of  bacteriological  warfare- 
frustrated  in  its  rooter    The  prospects  for  the  power  of 
propaganda  and  for  the  propaganda  of  power  go  beyond  all 
limits.    Also  the  means  used  up  to  now  suffic e, however , 
to  rob  men  and  nations  of  their  faculty  of  reasoning  and  to 
neutralise  their  sense  of  reality,  but  to  spoil  boyond 
rocognlti^n-Xhulr  Mtandmd  of  values-.    If  this  dootructive 
outcome  of  the  propagandist ic  attack®  had  not  already 
antopod  the  elementary  functions  of  fcke^mind^  how  could- 
,  *w*M.the  masses  aii-evea*  think m  what  they  think?    Is  capital 
more  important  than  life?    Is  the  communistic  -eyeter-odP 
society  more  important  than  life?    In  these  questions  the 
most  important  task  is  consigned  to  propaganda.    It  has 
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to  teach  the  masses d a)  oof  i' 


contempt  for  life  and  at 


the  same  time  it  has  to  drive  the  hatred  of  the  other 
side  to  such  a  peak,  that  the  satisfaction,  which  they 
expect  from  the  destruction  of  the  doopioed  Nations- , 
promises  to  become  greater  than  the  value  of  life. 
Naturally  this  mainly  artificial^fathology  has  an  effect 
on  all  warlike  situations,  but  in  the  struggle  between 
Capitalism  and  Communism  it  knocks  us  more  directly  than 
all  other  motives  into  the  abyss,  from  which^no  rescue, 
-eaa-ba  aipe<*ta(L.    Anti-communistic  and  anti-capitalistic 


propaganda  works  more  than  a±i  other  propaganda  upon  the 
spreading  of  the  idea  that  life  is  worthless  and  deserves 
to  be  thrown  ew,  if  ye«  cannot  -ereata  the  deadly  enemy, 
tml  of  thu  world*    Political  propaganda  adopts  a  stunt, 
whose  effectiveness  already  has  been  amply  tested  lpn^ 
ago  by  commercial  propa 


aganda  rv^-^4~not  nooSoonry  t  or 


people  to  boiler*  the  one  who  says  that;  but  it  is  said 
as  their  wish^as  their  3ong  preserved  conviction,  as  aft/^^i 
unchangeable  ending  to  thoir  nar?p      And        worst  part  is 
the  fact  that  this  atrocious  lie  becomes  increasingly 
truth.    Not  only  do  they  not  protest  against  the  folly 
proclaimed  in  their  name,  but  it  has  already  taken  such 
powerful  hold  on  them,  that  protest  would  be  only  rela- 
tively true,  under  the  ciroumotancon 

This  tragic  fact  is  modified  and  complicated  by  fck© 
geographical  and  ethnic  factors.    Moderation  and  radicalism 
are  quite  clearly  divided  on  earth,  ia4eed  different  today 
from  yesterday,  whereby  at  all  times  variations  in  the 
topography  of  dynamics  or  emotionality  come  into  the 
question.    As  is  clear  to  everyone,  4ho  union  of  com- 
raunistic^a©iicJLiy*ie  states ^  directed  by  Moscow  belongs 
to  the  past.    It  was  especially  the  conflict  between 
China,  which  has  become  independent  in  every  aspect,  and 
the  Soviet  Union ^wMch  has  completely  loosened  ^11  rigid 
connections  and  has  called  forth  looser  movable  groupings 
in  Surope;  since  each  communist  state  can  -only  join  one 
ofAtwo  hogomos ,  the  one  powerfully  existing  one  or  the 
one  as  yet  undeveloped,  but  forcing  itself  onward j  or  it 
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neutral, 


; 

can  aecopt  a  middle  position  between  them,  in  order  to 
enjoy  various  advantages  of  the  new-styled  neutrality. 
Yugoslavia ,  ic  -loast^-loved  in  the  Wast  M  -a-  eountry  which 
£«  almost  completely  disloyal, -a4*d  half  reconciled  and  ^kUU^J^ 

■ft  mllitciry  point  of  vlfew.  and  it  is  considered 
^o— be  almost  democratic  country.    Also  Poland,s  political 
outlook  is  regarded  as  moderate.    One  look  on  the  map,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  one  to  understand,  that  in 
Czechoslovakia  a  feeling  of  being  threatened  caiQiot  so 
easily  be  eliminated.    Moderate  foreign-  poMcyAdoes  not 
likely  stand  in  the  way  of  thio  feeling,  but  within, it 
cannot  easily  lot  go  of  the  remains  of  the  traits  of  a 


police  state.    The  fright,  which  passed  through  the 
Hungarian  Communists,  surprisingly  quickly  faakeo  rooaa-^or 


a  aethodiottl  liberalism.    The  Soviet  Union  itself  has 
especially  since  the  awakening  and  the  onslaught  of 
Chinese  animosity  experienced  a  development  within  and 
without  from  which  NATO  generals  can ^not  remain  aloof. 
ttj»h?r ■    Already  in  the  atrocious  crisis  in  October,  1962, 
everybody  understood  that  it  was  Kruschov  and  not  Kennedy 
who  saved  all  our  lives  and  the  inhabitability  of  our 
planet.    Of  that  he  was  capable J^iae«  nothing*****®  ^°yM^ 
farther  removed  ffro»  himjM&M  and  his  country  than  prestige 
as  motive  for  a3A-import ant  decisions.    Also  after  his 
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fall  the  Stalin »o  rejection^proclaimed  by  him  continued 
and  brought  about  a  definite  approximation*  or  at  least  an 
a*eim±±atien  *e  democracy,  as  perhaps  by  the  increase  in 
the  production  of  goods. for  consumption^    In  spite  of  the 


to  the  Vietnam  Communists,  which  of  late  haft 
become  so  urgent  and  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
iirhrnnity  and  nrtqnti  of  the  American  offonoive,  the 
traditional  peace  line  was  not  only  preserved,  but  a 
striving  for  strengthening  tfae-f>eace  line  and  forAco- 
operation  is  unmistakable  in  spite  of^w  difficulties, 
arininc  rn         hnni^.    in  the  efforts  to  draw  up  «& 
AkjL.  international  treaty  against  the  spread  of  nuclear 

weapons  there  is  conoorn  for  unKistably  common  interests^ 
America  is  naturally  rather  one-sidedly  interested  in  the 
suspension  of  the  defensive  reetetst  system,  which  has 
already  been  partly  developed  by  the  U.S.S.R.    Yet  the 
Russians  will  probably  agree  to  saving  the  Americans  and 
themselves  dozens  of  billions  for  this  «%4il  insufficient 
system,  which, as  McNamara  assures  u£,  is^almost  useless. 
America  ha«  dropped  consequently  in  nofrcwui  ihy  fashion 
the  suspicion,  which  became  dogma,  that  the  Russians  were 
planning  agression;  yet  it  is  Europe's  citizens,  who  have 
understood  that  for  a  long  time.    Also  in  Washington 
there  is  no  lack  of  heads,  to  whom  it  has  been  clear  for 
a  long  fetes  that  a  good  modus  Vivendi  «a»  could  easily  be 
attained  with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  only  America  would 
give  up  its  aggressive  policy.    In  all  probability  not 
even  Stalin  had  ever  wanted  a  third  World  war,  and  even 
less  one  of  his  successors. 

Since  no  immediate  dangers  for  the  near  future  can 
be  discovered  in  the  claims  of  Prance  increasing  under 
de  Gaulle;  since  Japan's  oonduct  today\is,  on  the  defen- 
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sive;  since  there  is  yet  no  question  of  a  directly 
dangerous  activity  in  Germany^ and  since  endangering  the 
earth  by  smaller  powers  can  be  avoided  by  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  great  powers,  there  are  at  present 
only  two  quite  great  political  and  military  problems, 
t*he  mutual  connection  is  quite  obvious,  America  and 
China. 

And  now  in  order  not  to  tolerate  any  doubt  about  the 
result  of  the  preceding  discussion  and  £o  not  to  leave 
anything  unclear,  let  me  sum  it  all  up, and  lot  mo  anti- 
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cipatlaja  part  of  the  conclusion.    As  wo  can  moot  < 
^ustioe  to  Christianity  and  to  every  doctrine  and/\ move- 
ment,  a©,  we  can  also  o'nTy^then  do  the  mama  to  Communism 
aaeM^dgo  it  roalio^c^llys/when  \*e  consider^and  confront^ 
«eepayatgly  philosophy  and  practice  or  the  original  essence 
and  that  which  has  been  historically  formed  from  it.  When 
ethical  loftiness  degenerates  into  dictatorship  and  in- 
humanity, it  is  in  view  of  the  dynamics  of  history  and 
the  variatioiSfe* in  our  time  not  Utopian,  but  realistic, 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reconstruing  the  philoflo* 
phy ;  that  philosophy  which  was  already  realized  in  ancient 
in  modest  degroes^^out  in  perfect  purity.  Therefore 
reconstruction  cannot  be  objectionable,  but  only  meritor- 
ious.   As  each  /Communist  who  possesses  a  healthy  human 
mind,  probably  uftdorotando  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capitalistic  countries  cannot  be  altogether  diabolical  and 
that  therefore  a  modus  vivendi  must  always  be  attainable, 
each  one  in  the  West  who  is  not  completely  blinded  by 


modern  crusaders1  folly,  can  understand,  that  the 


development  of  the  Communist  world  is  not  a^r-cuulaincd 
and  that  the  victory  of  the  original  ^hiicrsuphy  can  be 
close  at  hand,  and  that  a  co-operation       Kast  and  Jest 
promote  and  hasten  the  victory  of  the  philosophy.  As 
long  as  the  Communist  masses  of  the  Sast  accept  the 
unscrupulous  assertion,  that  they  could  only  succumb  to 
capitalism  or  overpower  it  and  there  would  be  no  third 
c our oo  of  action;  and  as  long  as  it  is  «efc  possible  to 
stupefy  America  with  a  slogan,  like  "Better  dead,  than 
red"  we  must  all  pine  away  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  and 
confront  power lessly  they\universal  destruction.  Hence 
men,  who  have  preserved  some  health, fur  theiiselvoss* 
should  pick  up  enough  courage,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  insanity.    V/e  must  all  return  to  a  love  for  life, 
and  g^gnige  that  life  is  the  fundamental  condition  for 
everything  and  is  therefore  more  important  than  each 
ideal.    This  consideration toi.  twjaeathe  Communists  to 
prefer  capitalism  to  universal  death  and  bring  the 
citizens  of  the  V/est  to  recognize :    "Better  red  than 
deadt* 

But  as  soon  as  both  sides  have  become  sober  to  that 
extent,  it  will  soon  turn  out  that  it  had  only  been  an 
artificial  alternative,  #abricfrboA  in  the  arsenals  of 
unscrupulousness  and  irrationality, and  that  in  reality  it 
is  in  no  way  a  natter  of  active  or  passive  subjection, 
but  that  it  is  the  restoration  of  living  and  working  to- 
gether, in  which,  as  we  will  see,  freedom,  the  dignity  of 
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loan,  and  love  can  btXp/^M  toAa  better  future.     ie  aloo 
want  to  examine  carefully  other  meaningful  forces  of 
reality  with  this  possibility  in  mind. 
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IN  DEEP  DISTRESS 
A  foreword 

Wo  are  in  deep  distress,  all  of  us,  the  territorial, 
ethnic,  social  and  ideological  ©roups  of  which  mankind 
consists,  as  well  as  numberless  lonely  ones.  Man  of  today 
can  he  called  great,  but  not  happy,  since  our  world  is 
surrounded  by  dangers  never  before  known.  In  the  relation 
of  man  to  nature, within  nature  and  in  what  in  ourselves  is 
still  nature,  a  crisis  arose  whose  consequences  split 
manvind  into  camps  hostile  to  each  other  and  endanger  all 
life,  we  are  not  inclined  to  believe  this,  although  some 
fears  are  becoming  reality  and  some  of  the  events  to  come 
are  easily  foreseeable.  It  is  one  of  the  visible  outcomes 
of  this  reality  that  most  of  us  lack  the  psychological 
ability  to  see  things  in  their  drastic  matter  of  fact  state, 
and  this  means  the  lack  of  readiness  for  defence  and  rescue, 
^hort-sighted  group  egoism  blocks  and  paralyses  or  prevents 
comprehensive  actions. oo  efforts  to  stop  the  approaching  ft 
disaster  are  becoming  ineffective.  That  is  what  brought 
thinkers  to  the  eerie  conclusion  that  menkind  has  no  future. 

Here,  nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  undertaken  to  clear  up 
problems  by  description  and  analysis,  to  discover  connections 
between  them,  to  examine  possiblities  and  to  find  solutions. 
Realistic  answers,  however,  to  so  complicated  a  situation 
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can  be  neither  pleasant  nor  cheap.  There  can  be  no  offer  of 
comprehensive  solutions  acceptable  to  all,  since  it  has  to 
face  powerful  resistance  stemming  from  opposing  interests. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  many  people  still  sane  enough 
to  see  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  its  ruthless 
totality.  They  understand  that  selfless  efforts  and  concessions 
and  even  the  most  costly  sacrifices  are  required  to  escape 
the  final  catastrophe.  To  these,  the  ones  who  evaluate  life 
higher  than  its  single  values,  phenomena  and  attributes, 
1  try  to  speak  through  this  essay.  It  is  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  all  thinking  people,  particularly  to  those  who 
bear  the  greatest  responsibilities  and  are  in  a  position 
to  contribute  directly  to  the  prevention  of  the  cataclysm* 

In  our  divided  world  it  is  understandable  that  every 
book  dedicated  to  questions  of  our  own  time  is  suspect  of 
partiality.  It  is  particularly  a  way  of  thinking  neither  in 
the  conventional  political  spirit  nor  in  the  usual  phraseol- 
ogy that  might  raise  this  mistrust.  The  reader,  however, 
who  really  reads  my  non-doctrinal  speaking-out  will  be 
competent  to  independently  judge  the  independence  of  my 
judgment.  Rescue  from  the  nuclear  disaster  and  from  all 
dangers  of  extermination  is  the  goalt  other  considerations 
had  to  be,  and  are,  secondary  to  it* 

This  most  practical  goal  and  the  ways  to  it  necessitate 
limiting  the  essentially  philosophical  discourse  to  themes 
directly  connected  with  the  very  aim.  So  results  about  man 
as  well  as  about  existence  and  cognition  and  further  questions 
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arising  beyond  the  fundamental  precondition  of  rescue 
have  to  be  reserved  to  a  later  book. 

before  I  finished  writing  this  one,  some  good  omina  ap- 
peared. Authors  obviously  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
myself  expressed  strikingly  similar  views  on  the  present  time 
and  on  the  future.  And  important  governments  revised  their 
population  policies  as  if  they  would  have  adopted  principles 
recommended  here. 

This  book  should  neither  alarm  nor  encourage  delusive 
feelings  of  safety*  It  should  remove  illusions  and  contribute 
to  unraveling  of  conscience  and  consciousness.  It  is  an 
initiative  towards  fundamental  revisions.  It  should  help  to 
bring  divided  people  to  action  for  the  con?non  sake. 
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Immediately  after  this  sub-chapter  had  been  written, 
a  sorrowful  consideration  in  which  every  reader  acquainted 
with  the  bad  news  of  that  time  could  almost  find  it  predicted, 
the  encyclical  "Humanae  vitae"  appeared,  that  deadly  blow 
to  the  fading  hope  in  millions  of  human  hearts.  Although  it 
should  have  surprised  nobody,  countless  people  were  deeply 
dismayed,  including  those  who  did  not  admit  their  feelings, 
although  they  had  expected  it:  the  governments  that  shared 
the  guilt,  thinking  Catholic  laymen,  the  masses  of  plain 
believers,  and  a  still  unexplored  number  of  Catholic  priests 
and  teachers;  and  numberless  non-Catholic  Christians  as  well, 
those  whose  faith  in  the  possibility  of  Christian  unity  could 
hardly  be  strong  enough  to  cope  with  such  a  disappointment; 
and  millions  of  people  of  non-Christian  and  partly  Christian 
nations  who  had  begun  to    comprehend  that  they  are  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  doomed  unless  fast  and  thorough  combating  the 
overpopulation  would  rescue  mankind. 

If  the  Church  still  were  what  it  was,  everybody  would 
easily  have  told  between  humanity  and  other  interests;  then 
all  the  believers  would  have  been  aware  that  theirs  is  uncon- 
ditional obedience,  not  criticism  or  liberty;  and  that  they 
are  forever  subjects  to  an  uncompromising  absolutism.  But  by 
his  great  deed  of  humanization,  John  XXIII  had  opened  the 
long,  long  night  to  the  light  of  the  morning,  and  Paul  VI  had 
partly  repeated  and  partly  fulfilled  this  magnific  promise. 
Until  a  shudder  at  the  potential  consequences  of  liberation 
seemed  to  thrill  him  and  he  surrendered  to  the  worries  that 
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pushed  him  into  putting  an  end  to  his  hesitations  or  to  a 
dualism  of  two  worlds.  Is  it  not  all  too  tragic  that  he  did 
this  in  the  name  of  human  dignity?  And  against  his  own 
intensive  resistance  lisible  between  the  lines? 

Yet  whoever  studies  history,  can  convince  himself 
that  something  like  a  final  stage  of  events  does  not  exist; 
because  what  looks  so,  or  is  designed  to  be  so,  is  always 
also  the  origin  of  things  coming  into  being: 

within  the  Catholic  Church  and  between  her  and  tortured 
mankind,  a  deep  crisis  or  a  multiform  series  of  crises 
has  begun. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  TIME 
A"  Search  for  Rescue- 

-"by  Otto  Sohnoid 


Iff  DEEP  DISTRESS  S 
A  foreword  jr 

^  3  We  3116  in  cLe^P  distress,  all  of  usfi  the  territorial, 

ethnic,  social  and  spiritual  groups  of  which  mankind  consists, 
as  well  as  numberless  lonely  ones.  Man  of  today  can  be  called 
great,  but  not  happy,  since  our  world  is  surrounded  by  dangers 
never  before  known.  In  the  relation  of  man  to  nature,  within 
nature  itself  and  what  in  ourselves  is  still  nature,  a  crisis 
arose  whose  consequences  are  splitting  mankind  into  camps 
hostile  to  each  other  and  endangering  all  life.  We  are  not 

-3* 

inclined  to  believe  this,  although  some  fears  are  becoming 
reality  and  some  of  the  events  to  come  are  easily  foreseeable. 
It  is  one  of  th©  visible  outcomes  of  this  reality  that  most  of 
us  lack  the  psychological  ability  to  see  things  in  their 
drastic  matter  of  fact  state,  and  this  means  the  lack  of 
readiness  for  defence  and  rescue.  Short-sighted  group  egoism 
blocks  the  roads  and  paralyses  or  prevents  comprehensive 
actions.  So  efforts  to  stop  the  approaching  disaster  are 
becoming  ineffective.  That  is  what  brought  thinkers  to  the 
eerie  conclusion  that  mankind  has  no  future. 


Q/jj       f     Here,  nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  undertaken  to  clear  up 
problems  by  description  and  analysis,  to  dicover  connections 
between  them,  to  examine  possibilities  and  to  find  solutions. 
Realistic  answers,  however,  to  so  complicated  a  situation 
can  be  neither  pleasant  nor  cheapo  There  can  be  no  offer  of 

comprehensive  solutions  acceptable  to  all,  since  it  has  to 

V// 
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face  powerful  resistance  stemming  from  opposing  interests. 
There  are,  notwithstanding,  many  people  still  sane  enough 
to  see  the  question  of  to  be  or  not  to  be  in  its  ruthless 
totality*  They  understand  that  selfless  efforts  and  con- 
cessions and  even  the  most  costly  sacrifices  are  required 
to  escape  the  final  catastrophe.  To  these,  the  ones  who 
evaluate  life  higher  than  its  single  values^,  phenomena 
and  attributes,  I  want  to  speak  through  this  essay.  It  is 
a  memorandum  submitted  to  all  thinking  people,  particularly 
to  those  who  bear  the  greatest  responsibilities  and  are  in 
a  position  to  contribute  really  to  the  prevention  of 
the  cataclysm. 

In  our  divided  world  it  is  understandable  that  every 
book  dedicated  to  questions  of  our  time  is  suspect  of 
partiality.  It  is  particularly  a  way  of  thinking  and  writing 
neither  in  the  conventional  political  spirit  nor  in  the  usual 

phraseology  that  might  raise  this  mistrust.  The  reader,  how- 

n 

ever,  who  really  reads  my  non-doc trial  speaking-out  will  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  independently  the  independence  of  my 
judgement.  Rescue  from  the  nuclear  disaster  and  from  all  dangers 
of  extermination  is  the  goal;  other  considerations  had  to  be, 
and  are,  secondary  to  it. 

This  most  practical  goal  and  the  ways  to  it  necessitate 
limiting  the  essentially  philosophical  discourse  to  themes 
directly  connected  with  it.  So  results  about  man  as  about 
existence  and  cognition  and  further  questions  arising  beyond 
the  fundamental  precondition  of  rescue  have  to  be  reserved 
to  a  later  book. 


T2E 


Y  Before  I  finished  writing  this  one,  some  good  omina 

appeared.  In  several  countries,  authors  obviously  independent 
of  each  other  and  of  myself  expressed  strikingly  similar 
views  on  the  present  time  and  on  the  future.  And  *bwe- 
important  governments  revised  their  population  policies 


^  ^  ^       This  book  should  neither  alarm  nor  encourage  delusive  \ 
feelings  of  safety.  It  should  remove  illusions  and  con- 
tribute  to  unraveling  of  conscience  and  consciousness.  It 
is  an  initiative  towards  some  fundamental  revisions.  It 
should  help  to  bring  divided  people  to  action  for  the 
unique  common  sake. 

United  action  will  lead  to  Co-iexistence ,  the 
prerequisite  to  Existence,  wtnrfrh  is  tho  goal  of— this— eff^gfe. 
It  will  be  achieved  if  it  becomes  the  goal  of  comprehensive  <tfi 
efforts  of  our  generation.  Co-existence  on  earth,  rather  than 
exploration  of  other  celestial  bodies,  will  bring  the  human 
race  nearer  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  possibilities. 


SjSt  
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An  Insight 

The  first  impulse  came  from  a  certainty,  and  this  came  from  obser- 
vation confirmed  by  inner  experience;  the  certainty  that  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  nature^rave  disturbances  occurred  and  are  occurring. 
On  both  sides  of  our  universe ,  in  its  extra-human  sector  and  in  man, 
chain  reactions  follow.  Interaction  balancing  life  and  death  suffers^. 
Innumerable  children,  broken,  incapable  of  living,  sink  back  into 
mother^  sore  womb. Destruction  of  single  beings  we  committed  before, 
h&&  becomes  mass  action.  Our  conscience  is  still  in  us,  but  it  fesigx  is 
powerless,  helps  us  no  more.  We  lift«^  the  course  of  events  out  of  its 
tracks  and  try  to  transfer  it  into  artificial  rails.  We  charge  each 
other  and  ourcolvos  with  guilt  and  no  pleasure  makes  us  happy.  Could 
harmony  with  our  origin  not  bring  us  back  into  the  lost  paradise?  Only 
v/e  are  loveless  to  the  great  mo^ner  and  to  each  other.  Disunion  is 
around  and  within.  Disunited  andAunable  to  master  the  emergency  v/e 
invited,  we  conjure  up  the  ultimate  distress.  Using  the  incomprehensible 
power  of  nature, v/e  aim  at  the  brother  and  he  takes  aim  at  us.  We  call 
to  him  to  turn  the  catastrophe  away,  but  he  distrusts  us  and  we  distrust 
him,  because  we  distrust  ourselves.  Thus  we  cannot  help  realizing  that 
the  ^yu^SS  end"  ^sz^^^^^ao  oomo;  that  we  are  the  last  ones:  if  we  do 
not  do  S/ft.  lmr:cy  what  we  had  once  time  enough  to  do.  Nov/  v/e  have  to 
act  faster  than  the  monsters  that  approach,  creeping,  jumping.  No,  we 
are  not  quite  helpless.  An  ancient  heritage  is  in  us, a  knowledge  that 
will  relieve  us  if  v/e  shall  hear  its  voice. 

An  Outlook 

If  we  shall  be  allowed  another  deep  breath,  our  struggle  for  being 
will  teach  us  to  appreciate  rcaoea^  to  comprehend  this  total  crisis: 

its  essence  o.nd  ocnoG-^Athe  bankruptcy  of  hatred,  a  call  for  love. 
You  will  understand  how  insane  you  were  when  hating  me  for  not  being 
you.  Would  thai  not  all  be  reproductions  of  yourself,  one  huge  madhouse? 
we  shalj|bc  -able-So  open  our  hearts  to  all  life, no  longer  abhor  each 
other.  In  an  alliance  of  love  we  shall  be  free  and  great.  Why  we  made 
peacex  we  shall  not  perfectly  know  until  actively  fulfilling  it.  By  a 
verse  from  Isaiah,  32,17,  let  this  book  be  finished: 


The  achievement  of  right  will  be  peace 

And  working  for  right  tranquility  and  safety  forever. 


While  written,  however,  at  the  very  time  of  open  wounds, 
more  comprehensive  bloodshed  and  unconcealed  preparations  for 
a  new  war,  this  present  effort  means  mainly  the  search  for  a  way 
out  from  this  actual  emergency  situation.  Yet  I  do  not  submit  here 
suggestions  for  after  tomorrow  or  ideas  for  a  permanent  solution. 
For  some  completion  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  this  attempt, 
thoughtful  and  highly  ethical  endeavors  of  other  pacifists  can 
therefore  not  be  left  unmentioned;  whereby  it  is  not  meritorious 
activity  of  organizations  and  institutes  that  should  be  stressed 
in  the  first  place,  but  the  comforting  fact  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  selflessly  and  fearlessly  work  on  solutions  for  the 
further  future.  One  of  these  heroes  of  peace  is  Joseph  W.  Abileah. 
in  Haifa  whose  devoted  initiative  deserves  definitely  much  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  so  far.  His  plan  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  federation  of  three  states,  viz.  of  Jordan,  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  West  Bank  and  of  Israel,  with  Amman,  Nablus  and  Tel-Aviv 
as  their  state  capitals  and  Jerusalem  as  their  federal  capital. 
An  irrigation  system  such  as  that  planned  by  Prof.  Lowdermilk 
should  bring  about  agricultural  prosperity  and  economic  independ- 
ence; reformed  education  should  enable  the  peoples  involved  to 
co-operate  creatively.  In  spite  of  some  weaknesses  in  this  plan, 
such  as  its  rather  oversimplifying  outlook,  it  has  won  some  sympathy 
in  Israel,  whereas  on  the  other  side  no  influential  people  seem  to 
have  reacted  clearly  thus  far.  Abileah1 s  sympathizers  understand 
that  wars    and  war-like  truce  conditions  mean  no  solution,  but 
deeper  and  still  deeper  misery.  They  comprehend  logically  or  feel 
instinctively  that  there  can  be  no  peace  and  survival  bfecdy^on 
unending  stubbornness.  Their  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  could 
be  considered  a  regional  parallel  to  the  practical  idea  governing 
this  book,  that  of  the  sacrifices  required  for  the  global 
rescue  work. 


Action,      'ft*  *sx4  tj.  iU  ^■M*^»ttAJ>WOip\JDll>  (0Uf4ui  Tim) 

This  factual  survey  and  the  inescapable  conclusions  would  not 
he  realistic  enough  and  the  potentiality  of  the  peril  we  face  would 
be  all  too  incompletely  conceived,  if  we  v^uld  not  hecone  fully  con- 
scious fu£  in  this  context  too,  of  a  necessity  to  which  we  have  to 
cone  baci  later.  It  is  the  inevitable  interaction  and  mutual 
multiplication  of  the  destructive  powers  of  which  the  overpopula- 
tion is  only  one.  In  the  geographical  and  psychological  areas  of 
most  dynamic  anxiety  and  hostility  with  all  the  chain  reactions 
of  their  consequences,  the  unrestricted  and  even  artificially 
accelerated  population  growth  could  become  an  immeasurably  mighty 
factor  of  destruction.  It  is  the  grotesque  dispro  portion  between  ft 
the  rapidly  increasing  Arab  population*  and  that  of  Israel  which 
keep  this  tiny  nation  back  from  carrying  out  a  reasonable  and  pro- 
gressive demographic  program.  In  a  global  perspective,  the  ruinous 
effect  of  cases  numerically  so  limited  is  not  too  significant.  But 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  people  of  China,  accompanied  by  that 
of  its  military  power,  India  or  Japan  or  both  of  them  could  feel 
forced  to  change  relatively  reasonable  population  policies;  apart 
from  the  potential  nightmare  of  a  correspondingly  negative  Chinese 
demographic  policy  as  a  reaction  to  sue a. change s»  Thinking  in  terms  > 
of  one-sided  national  interests  is  likely  to  result  also  in  other  J 
fatal  effects  of  existing  large-scale  anta§o 

offered  in  this  subchapter  will  later  be  followed  by  other  suggestioj 
constituting  an  alternative  to  the  reciprocally  multiplying 
ruin  of  manld.nd. 


scr.  0.511,  after  the  2nd  paragraph 
(  Jhpt .  VIII ,  .aibchpt.  Biaf raj : 

But  while  new  worries  and  anxieties  are  distracting  much  of  the 

international  attention  from  this  unhappy  area,  the  cruelty  of  this  war 

with  its  horrible  effects  crios  for  &  real  and  fast  intervention.  Stanley 

Burke, who  abandoned  his  easy-going  and  lucrative  CBC  jqfe  in  Toronto  to  go 

to  Biafra  for  resolute  human  endeavors,  presents  this  summary  of  his 

first  hand  information J  One  million  pe^le  have  already  died  and  another 

million  live  under  an  almost  certain  sentence  of  death,  nevertheless t 

there  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  a  change  of  mind  of  the  powers  invoVed  and, 

in  the  first  place,  no  hope  for  an  adequate  action  of  the  UN« 
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^-J,       In  the  enormous  variety  of  Chinese  schools  of  thought,  this  eU 
qcan  be  considered  a  structural  quality,  the  ' 


common  denominator.  It  is  a  key 


to  the  understanding  of  the  collective  tendency  in  Chinese  thinking  to 
which  we  shall  return  later.  ^ 


The  idea  that  placed  man  right  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe 
penetrated  later  many  European  schools  of  philosophy.  The  humanistic - 
tendency  in  existentialism  can  be  explained  as  a  revival  of  the 
iellenic  heritage  in  modern  reality. 


The  aim  and  the  extern;  of  every  intervention  ought  to  depend  upon 
the  asnniitaadto  factor  we  touched  in  our  considerations  "About 

Relatiodf.  (p.  ).  it  is  the  individual  who  ought  to  make  his  decision 

about  fully  belonging  bo  his  people  or  the  different  ways  and  degrees 
of  striving  for  absorption  in  other  cultures  and  ethnic  units. 


Yet  it  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  take  into  consideration 
a  negative  psychological  reaction  to  a  task  manifoldly  exceeding 
human  experience  and  self-reliance.  It  is  the  cruel  dilemma  that 
might  be  helpful  in  overcoming  this  anxiety,  at  the  very  start 
and  later:  wh^^e^e^on  , ^i&^^zpe *t^vf :^o#;Ao:^f 

two  menaces,     6j  fatf  V^''W  ^  L ^ry^^^Ji  . . . ") 
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Yet  it  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  take  into  consideration 
a  negative  psychological  reaction  to  a  task  manifoldly  exceeding 
human  experience  and  self-reliance.  It  is  the  cruel  dilemma  itself 
that  might  be  helpful  in  overcoming  tnis  hesitation,  at  the  very 
start  and  later:     herever  reason  decides,  it  chooses  the  minor  of 
two  menaces.  The  minor  menace  is  the  burden  of  a  huge  task. 


Unfortunately,  v/e  cruet  after  all  renember  that  tiie  lot  of 
many  white  humans  of  Brazil  of  today  is  not  much  more  enviable 
than  that  of  the  murdered  Indian  tribes.  The  archbishop  of  Recife, 
Don  Reldcr  Camara,  whom  rightists  call  a  communist,  is  the  first 
on  a  list  of  candidates  for  being  assassinated.  He  is  fully  aware 
of  it.  Yet  he  declares  that  "the  people  of  God  must  play  an  active 
role  in  the  development  and  integration  of  Latin  America"  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  define  reality:  "3ix  per  cent  of  the  landowners  in 
this  country  own  96  per  cent  of  the  land.  The  average  income  in 
Brazil  is  only  a  year.  Three  children  out  of  ten  do  not  reach 

the  age  of  one  year,  and  few  of  the  survivors  manage  to  become 
old  men;  in  fact,  more  of  half  the  population  is  under  twenty." 


ADDITICH  to  FGEBfOEDf  p. II,  new  paragraph,  between  the  first 

and  second  paragraph! 


Seeing  the  obvious  agents  driving  to  destruction  as  well  as/vnc^ea^ 
•fcfte  hidden  forces  is  essential.  Ho  less  perilous  to  Survival  than 
the  plain  destroyer  is  a  little-known  and  rather  rare  type, 
a  product  of  the  complicating  and  confusing  conditions  of  thinking 
today.  It  is  a  pseudo-pacifist  who  dreams  of  nuclear  bombing  of 
single  cities  as  a  warning  and  preventive  lesson,  ^actually,  such 
a  mass  murder  would  immediately  get  out  of  control,  tri  ering 
the  non-stop  race  towards  the  end.  Against  such  venomous  influences, 
which  should  add.  to  iks  our  awareness  of  the  urgency,  this  book 
fights  by  clearness  of  analysis  and  relentlessly  disclosing 
consequences  and  potentialities. 


p.pGOc  (after  360b,  in  Chapter  Six) 


*  * 

As  an  expression  of  the  worries  about  the  world  situation 
and  the  perils  visible  today,  this  little  essay  had  to  reflect 
things  as  sec^n  in  their  predominantly  negative  perspective, 
when  recalling,  however,  the  dismal  potentiality  of  global  pollution 
and  our  conclusions  as  formulated  in  Chapter  Two  and  considering 
the  newest  Worth  American  development,  we  have  to  recognize,  for 
the  sake  of  objectiveness  and  for  avoiding  a  one-sided  image  of 
the  international  role  of  the  U.S., that  about  the  fatal  question 
of  Item  and  Nature  revisions  are  going  on  in  the  States  and  in  Canada, 
both  in  the  attitudes  of  outstanding  individuals  and  in  the  mind 
of  the  public.  Such  a  manifold  promising  initiative  could  still  rescue 
the  western  hemisphere  from  one  of  the  three  perils  each  of  which  wo^uld 
suffice  to  bring  about  total  destruction,  a  council  for  control  of  the 
use  of  pesticides  set  up  by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  Richards  J. 
Hughes,  is  one  of  these  meaninful  x>henomena.  Another  good  omen  is 
an  Ontario  ministry  against  all  pollution,  headed  by  George  Kerr. 
A  thinking  Canadian  businessman,  Jerry  Goodis,  tries  to  activate 
U  Tant  and  Trudeau.  The  zoology  professor  Dr.  Donald  Chant  threatens 
to  sue  a  governmental  pesticide  advisory  board  if  it  will  not  ban 
the  sale  of  DDT.  whereas  an  anti-pollution  billion  lawsuit  against 
the  three  biggest  auto  makers  has  been  filed  in  Chicago  and  similar 
suits  are  imminent.  The  most  significant  foreboding  are  perhaps 
organizations  of  citizens  whose  activities  could  lead  to  Pan-American 
awakening.  Indirectly,  this  start  of  a  new  course  seems  to  herald 
also  intercontinental  effects.  Yet  we  should  not  fool  ourselves  about 
the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Representatives  of  the  powerful  culprits 
are  still  members  of  practically  decisive  public  institutions.  This 
signal  indicates  another  pollution,  no  less  dangerous  to  the  future 
of  America  and  the  human  race. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  facts,  we  must  also  reconsider  our  con- 
clusions about  the  institution  that  should  be  entrusted  with  the 

highest  responsibility  for  the  struggle  of  mankind  against  the  destruction  of 
its  natural  environment,  .  nybe  that  efforts  of  national  and  state  or  provincial 
governments  will  after  all  turn  out  to  be  most  essential,  whereas  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  UN  may  have  its  best  results  in  comprehensive  co-ordination. 


p. 385 » after  the  first  paragraph 
(Chapter  VT , subchpt . China ) 

1  am  not  optimistic  enogh  to  join  those  commentators  who  base 
anything;  similar  to  such  a  concept  on  the  surprising  meeting 
Kosygin-Chu  en  &al«        should  not  overlook,  however,  that  it  toke 
place  in  Peking,  thanks  to  a  Soviet  initiative  inspired  by  Korth  Vietnam, 
and  that  both  politicians,  although  so  far  from  being  independent,  are 
judicious  and  unusually  gifted  diplomats.  They  cannot  fail  to  understand 
the  alternative  to  some  modus  vivendi.  Lven  if  this  pioneering  effort 
should  be  frustrated  soon,  and  even  if  no  friendly  American  echo  should 
follow, some  more  fruitful  continuation  may  emerge  in  time,  or  perhaps 
even  a  chain  reaction  of  renewed  reason. 
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on  hand;  %qrrtnt^rn^t±2HEj~SS3I-»  in  many  ways  Quite  meritorious,  will 
3mM4y  «irlris££^a-€h_^£-  us  that  we  are  still  tc©*^  f ar  is^eed  from 


reaching  even  the  theoretical  fulfillment  of  this  id ea^ including 
the  UK  Chartfe^-frHef  its  formerly  mentioned  proposals  for  revision^ 
The  rJalgh  rp^o-j^y  of  these  works  consist*  mainly  in  their  very  well 
thought-out  plan  of  measures,  which  are  to  prevent  -/  serious  and 

far-reaching  .di^t.urbnncf?-  of         peace.  What  is  lacking,  however,  is 

■Ji  o[  <?<  fi'e-z-i  . 

the  no  less  significant  aim  to  render  disturbance  of  the  peace  also 
unnecessary.  So  this  is  the  point  which  becomes  the  equally  1mpnr>+-fl:pJh 
task  for  the  immediate  future^*s-w«ll  as  -t4=»e__m.aj?e— ^ls-tant  on<'  The 
principle  of  acceptance  of  /situations  or  f-a^^eai^in^  changes  in 
the  lives  of  peoples  on  grounds  -of  jf.lust  if  lcaiion-K  and  not 


6<e  cx*  £  o^vf^^,^a/t- 

Eapegj  mnaAzj^T         <*4ii&e#  its  relization  requires  >a-  maoGlvc^con- 

struction         on  new  foundations.  Sosiey-  all  those, striv^jag  for  a 

happier  Mankind  toke  note  of  the  propocajL-a  Which-  aijel  later  (p.  ) 

4)0  bo  afoion^flbd    by  comments  on  the  -&fch  /ofl_the  -34.  ems  r>4£ed  at  the 

-(-i  :  

outset  of  this  chapter.  Certainly,   I  do  not  claim  that  my  i'de; $& 

_- — 7  k\ct  f  iu-i  fk  < 

■qr  -fetre-  -eolutiaaig*  are  the  only/ one s\pos Bible/.  But  I  do  believe-  I  mu&t 


g€lnt.  out  top- the  following  -tiplos,'  which  are  among  the  &rea,X, 
pn^kie**-  of  our  generationjyfor  the  agenda  of  the  anticipated  peace 


con ferenc eys om  e  ftcccoakr-y  application  of  International  lay, 


Vbspeclally  the  right  to  gyeo  oloctlonf?.')  To  -c4ae-ek  -4th&  anticipated 


application  forytholr  objcctrlvu  Juullf  lu&llon-,  we  need  only  try  ti 

ose  tpsAjki&T  interests,  to  ^f ree  -o-uroclvos  of  thuyas  influences 
usually  -Siege  our  -fooo  ftrr-  succumbing  to — (-*4- 


which  we  usually  -biafle  our  -fooo  ftrr-  succumbing  to  (V-)- 
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Application  to  Vietnam 


Go,  I  discharge  thee  ...  S.353 


1 


As  long  as  the  pitiless  battle  between  the  gigantic  American 
military  power  and  that  small  distant  nation  is  in  full  action 
and  t  e  blood  of  soldiers  and  guerillas  as  well  as  women  and 
children  is  shed  in  streams,   it  is  enormously  difficult,  a»  spite 

negotiations,  to  take  an  objective  stand.  My  attitude  is  al- 

sf  bock  _ 

ready  expressed  in  several  earlier  passages  of  this  art-tem^t  and 

really  only  requires  a  more  precise  definition  01  -the  -application 

-jz£>  the  right  JEear  self -determination^   This  application,  however, 

is  almost  too  simple  to  be  formulated  at  ail;   it  is  nevertheless 

a— 

5vft©v-tfer€^sl£  to  include  it  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  a  number  of 

V 

international  problems. 

Whether,  the  £oor  peasants  and  some  of  the  not  too  .lajege- 
dumber-- xr£-  city  dwellers  who /make  up  between  thorn-  the  majority  of 


South  Vietnam,  w«-3?e-<^Ui 


~4xtfitif led  4fr  shakflae  off  a  hated,  ♦Aoi1a±±y~ 


lieav-$^y  corrupt**- regime ,  regarded  as  a  foreign  agency,  wss^ 

fi    \J<*jib^f  "Tt^t    f  :  V_ 

-qre^^dittg-^e-  the  cotdesNthen  recognized  and  still  in  existence,— 


definitely  an  interfic^  -maticr  of  that  country.     According  to 
international  law£>  to  be  proposed  later,  armed  rebellion  will  have 
to  be  outlawed  and  to  be  replaced  with  a  system  of  petition5 and 
togislat ion.  Then,  however,  this  was  neither  possible  in  Vietnam 
nor  any  whore-  else)  end/ it  is  not  to  this  day.  Suppressed  minorities 
or  majorities  till  now  hafc£efliy  the  jy»ath  of-  violent  revolt 

Th£s«  -ewijr  American  voices  that  were-  to  be  heard  in  the  -g-irst  esw^h^ 

{JalM^&- — 

stages  of  the^  fights,  were  those  of  the  press  and  the  diplomats, 
who  were  looking,  for  arguments  against  the  not  exclusively  but 
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^gg»5£y>  h€**v-iiy  Communist-ffnsp±*e4  .jpefeelliea.  The  first  charges 

were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Chinese  for  alleged  gBslstarrce,  and 

b  ^  W( 


&&&t&t»ii^e  also  from  the/^Vietname'selN^orth, %  separated A)y  the 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954,     It  soon  became  evident  that  those 
early  allegations  were  'xaapg^l^,  "-spetraia-tJ-Sfe ,  the  official 

Americen  commentators  &<^n,  were)  forced  to  modify  their  stand 
sajfing  fckafc  aiiiliifinHEixfilaMaxBaaxnjatxproYennx  there  was  no  evidence 

aid  from  China,  a  >14a£  which  has  not/been  changed- ^B4rn~ee . 
Whether  at  that  time,  before  the  American  armed  intervention, 
weapons  or  guerillas  did  come  South  from  Worth  Vietnam,  i&  un- 


a  has 


certain  to  this  day.  The  Indian-Canadian-Polish  Control  Commission 
whose  tasks  should  have  -±rtc±xcded  such  avr 

apparently  never  managed,  to  agree  on  e  Wsmen  report .j$ha t  cuuia  be 

the  dPo^  • 

^ptrbiTsTied-.  That/ Information  service ,  e^rerr  then-going  st-ronc  wllTh 

rall  available  t-goTsT"  could  not  come  up  with  sufficient  material, 

die  m  t>A*f  rad-f4  "\f\%  \\<x\ 

was  rwldanced  "by  the  groping  uncertainty  of  the^ beglnniiag-  lnter- 

vention,  where  the  American  troops  then  and  even  until  early  1965 

were  called  "^advisers**".  Luring  those  early  bombing  raids  on  Viet- 

cong  Bdttrai  they  officially  were  ^H3ty  riding  along'  as  guests  in 

the  plane s^supplied  ctJf  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  without 

X  J  r  participating  w-ltk- their  owaHaaiictB'  in  the  fight  BgAln&t  the 

peasant  soldiers  and  the^un-unif ormed  baref o<b1jA*r  "6©u«**y  population. 

When  together  with  the  heavy  bombs  the * beautifying  titles^  were 

finally  dropped  and  the  South  Vietnamese  people  could  no  longer 

rrETa-nd~  up  Ggai-afit  fchaaj  outnumbered  in  armanent  end  manpower,  then 

replacements,  food  jM*t*#fl  and  arms^did  definitely  also  come  from 

(    Worth  Vietnam.  The  main  course  of  the  war  and  -4-t c  bo c k, ; r cm nJ  are 

generally  known. 
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rJirt—±&;  thor-gfore^  unproven,  and  perhaps  unprovable,  which  of 

was  active  from  the  start  and  which  one  re- 


the  two  ±»t«rv-e- 


Is 


active.  The  likelihood  does  not  favor  American  argumenta oion.  But 


what  does  not  <ak^  to— tee— pxdx&&  is  the  difference  in  the  rights  0f 


the  Vietnamese  from  Worth  /"Vietnam  and  the  Americans  from  Worth 

America.  Those  who  -ore  willing,  to-  accept  anti-Communist  ideoloey 

as  a  substitute  for  a  legal  basis,  will  sgqual  ty  ^Sfee^Aubscrlbe 

(?C<rotrU^,  ~&^JutiXjiA  U>  imposfiag 

to  the  -tnoo^y  that  the  United  States  is  &a£AA&te&  In  prerioriblnfe 

its  own  social  system  every  other  «©tmix^~.     tfut  J^-ls  now 

probably  more  than  half        mankind  th^  does  not  share  this  map©! 

view  €^rlghtfl  J^r) .  And  ±-£-w_e  oonalder  the  essence  of  fot£tioe,  and 

^npJoaluLee±ly  refustf/^ts  confusibfi  with  power  and  interests,  then 

we  must  add  that  risht  (Jxi&ttce)  is  no  quantitative  t©*m  at  all. 

Majority  can  be  a  legal  title,  -o*rt,  of  it  >sf  rights  can  be_c^n«t rUed . 

But  majority,  ^fcee,   can  stand  for  injustice,  a  minority  for  justice, 

and  even  an  individual  can  be  persecuted  and  still  be  right. 

t  is  particularly  Vietnam^ that  shows  that  justice  is 

much  more  than  an  abstract  ..notion.  Right  and  wrong,  become  too 

easily  ^Ma  different  camps  and  the  wrong  is  in  danger  of  sinking  into 

its  own  abyss.  Other  evils,  such  as  prestige,  -teni_t-©  push  ifi  down 

farther  and  farther.  On  8a  s-lantod  cu/f^cc  everything  becomisLSL  "7^*^ 

cJUlA^i      ^f^rf^/iu^  —   -c^*V^ 

heavAi?;  while  it  is)^^^  of  the  right  to  win  over  sympathy 

fry 

and  often  to  gain  strength  through  itself  82). 

82)  These  are  only  fgttci^im rmtnj  , id ^frgg^ggfrsiB        this  war,  ifrrpfo*fr^ 
K^Vi^^A       emitting  details  and  Methods  in  all  their  horror.  But 
,i^~XU-^   there  are  reports  not  generally  known,  which  should  l< 
^1^,^  -H^r"-,  -In  -nnrir  i,ir  to_a_p_prc-e4^e^ how  one  loses 

ifUJl  /Ccvr  uxA^he  yardstick  in  such  activities.  According  to  a  study 

^by  Dr.  Way ne_ , W .  Hg  11 ,  Ridg ew ood  g . J  ,  reported  by  Associate/j 
Press ,  ft arjnore  eivl^a^(in_J^tliant?  are  killed  or  maimed 
by  bombs><€han2soldierr^.~l'his  in  Itself  is  terrifying 
enough,  but  we  must  further  pay  attention  &±^&  to  other 
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'B-batemerrfrs,  believing  or  not.  According  to  President 
Tito  Q6%  of  the  Vietnamese  fatalities  are  Civilians^ 
While  due  to  e3£k£r  reports  5000  American  soldiers 
were  killed  there  between  I960  to^l^^lev^rysl: 
(months^  according,  to  Dr.  Eal^^'^he~^axae  nuTirt3eT^~of 
CTvTl i  ans  becqfrne  vlctims.'-^Eventually ,  an  official 
spokesman  was  forced  to  correct  the  figures  from 
5000  American  fatalities  to  50,000,  and  even  this 
.   number  &g»>ns&  unfortunately  fio-liia^er  aecu-P€bte»  hj>^ 

The  protests  against  the  American  role  in  Vietnam  and  against 

the  manner  in  which  the  war  is  waged,  form  a  glorious  chapter  in 

•<\  '  las 

the  history  of  American  humanism.     Qng~T?£--toyse--¥Hfto  -  he.veHbfl&inffaTfre-' 

^trrglde  ~Tnio^e-df^-o£--thio  movenerrt'-gh^-ld-^ort ray  It  111  all 

WidB~-dete-ilD  and  doal-«4tk— boiJa-^fee-^  1 1  e c t ua  1 8 

 ■   L    .  fv 

a&^eT2T~irs~^e~~l^^  Let 

us  look  at  one  example  of  the  new  protests;  '~£he  American  Association 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  with  its  105,000  members,  many  of 

Can  K  L 

whomp  are  quite  prominent  and  "Tft&x  hardly  be  ignored,  Hhircn  finally 

raised  its  voice  against  the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  in 

Vietnam,  They  protested  against  the  merciless  poisoning  of  vegetation 

for  the  purpose  of  defoliation  of  the  deep,  expansive  jungles  and 

destruction  of  rice  paddies.  This  initiative  is  not  taken  out  of 

•f 

humanitarian  sentiment  for  Vietnam  but  because/ the  gigantic  scale 
of  th^s^as  yet  poorly  investigated  and  insufficiently  tested  de- 
stroyer of  the  ecological  balance  twhich\  could  so  severely  disrupt 

I  n  f etc     ^   be  hseen  ^  v 

the  rel&triunBl'ilp  -©#  all  living  creatures  .with  their  environment  that 

the  consequences  could  be  fatal  for  the  entire  planet.  So  the 

problem  to  which  our  second  chapter  is  dedicated,  returns  in  Vietnam 

on  an  American  scale  83). 

83)  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  stand  taken  by 
these,  the  President  of  the  UnitedStates  received 
a  perhaps  even  stronger  protest:  a  petition  signed 
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On  the  other  hand  there 


by  5000  sclent lets,  17  of  them  ftobel  prize 
( A^tY9  .-re^ipienlrs-,  with  an  urgent  warning  against 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  The 
memorandum  contains  an  express  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  (CBW),  as  stipulated  in  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1925,  ratified  by  the  Soviet 
Union,   China,  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy, 
but  not  by  the  United  States        Japan.  We 
can  only  imagine  the  expanse  of  the  gutted 
forrests  and  fields  and  the  amounts  of 
poisons  applied,   by  looking  at  the  costs  of 
the  operation  published  by  officially  cred- 
ited sources.  1964  the  American  army  spent 
156  million  dOTlstiPS-  for  biological  and 
chemical  research  alone.  For  the  purchase  of 
the  destructive  substances  it  spent  almost 
137  million,  doi****^ 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  since  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war  also  th>e  Soviet  Unio^ 
has  secured  the  use  of  such  atrocities  for 
her  interests,   instead  of  following  a  far- 
sighted  policy  and  maintaining  her  position 
in  which  the  would  have  been  s^bie-.to  con- 
demn*.  4/t^M»  cv  fc$tHe^ 

In  the  context  of  ethical  and  theoretical    *  I 
^interventions  or  attempts  at  intervention^, 
-aie^r practical  support  from  the  West^sHoulc 
briefly  be  mentioned.  The  Quakers,  faithful 
to  their  history,  have  made  heroic  efforts 
to  supply  not  only  South  Vietnam  but  the 
florth  as  well,  with  first  Aid  materials  and 
medicaments,  but  are  encountering  in  this 
last  endeavor  practically  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  Pope  and  Catholic  organiz- 
ations in  Europe  had  supported  South  Vietnam 
witn  supplies  worth  #83  million  and  then 
collected  $1.5  million  also  for  north  Viet- 
nam. 

a\$v 
is 


growing  concern ^aXst^ among  thinking 
ehur-ch  representatives-  who  do  not  wish  to  be  Gome  guilty  through 

their  silence.  Three  old  men  started  out  for  i\iorth  Vietnam,  in  spite 

fkiL   Sfm  }n   —  v 

of  illegality  and -•Khaua  tloni  to  share (for  a  short  time)  the  dangers 

and  the  heroism  of  the  citizens  of  Hanoi/.  The  Presbyterian  Abraham 

(bo*^  6  A  Y~c{ec{ 

John  Muete,  who  had  been  rewm'Qtf dr-W  1 1 h  rotten  eggs  in  Saigon  for 

his  peace  efforts,  the  Anglican  Bishop  ^Sfciti  iatod-  from  Johannesburg, 
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Richard  Ambrosius  Reeves^and  the  Rabbi  Emeritus  Abraham  Feinberg  84), 

84)  a±^~lttWlO^K^a^ 

^^x^ilB^^e^r^hy-  autobiography  : '  Storm  the 
Gates  of  Jericho",  HeEfeUana  &  Stewart,  Toronto 
1964 1  cmaA        hH*wi  "  ^-^^.j'^A^ 

wer^67  to  82  years  old;  ft  definitely  non- Communist  peace  organizatio 
the  International  Confederation  for  Disarmament  and  Peace,  had  aided 
them  with  their  travel  preparations,  but  they  went  only1  e»  their 
own  conscience  ■*&S5E£ir) .  In  contrast  to  that  amlga^ien- of  churches 
in  non-faith,  We-mist  her^^ay^aj^tent ion^to  U*?  unity  in  faith,  the 
faith  in  human  rights  and  human  otetlfc^tiane.  For  Muste,  the  old  hero 
and  priest  of  humanity  and  human  dignity,  it  was  to  be  his  last 
journey,  he  had  to  overcome  a  serious  state  of  physical  exhaustion 
to  start  out  at  all  and  endure  all  the  hardships,  fcca  He  died  soon 
after  his  return. 

Let  us  tfnow  look  at  one  of  the  many  prognoi  s,  one  by  Jacques 
Moalic,  who  has  a  political  alibi  as  correspondent  of  Age nee -Franc e- 
Presse.  His  observations  on  the  battlefield  have  led  him  to  the  cos- 
pLUAbon  that  these  means  will  never  bring  the  expected  victory  for 
America,  -ffijw  ft  has  always  been  the  most  eagerly  hoped  for  aim  of  a 
critic  that  the  one  concerned  cannot  help  but  agree  with  him.  Tfe^s 

McNamara  In  his  position, then,  right  at  the  top  and  at  the 

prolonged 

centre  of  responsibility  for  such  cruel  and  iaag  carnage,  it  must  be 
inhumanly  difficult,  however,^  to  simply  place  a  full-stop  after  such 

a  statement  of  the  truth.  §a  something  taay-^-  senseless  bu%-^fte-^i±lr- 

faeuji  i-C  <t<  found 

otiii  to  f in^  some  sense  or-^rpee«,  for  how  could  one  bomb  a 

purpose 

populated  country  without  any  :r£a*on2      <tf_one^d^its  _ba£oJ?e  The 

hc\4  bi-&i  t^ssi  fcW  ji    (     c{ec  td  i^v  i»\ 

American  Congress  j  that  »  W-^ftftiftgythe  bombing  of  worth  Vietnam  one 

did  not  believe  this  Could  pArsuade  the  leading  mafta  there  to- .same 

So 

to  the  conference  table,  or  break  the  morale  of  the  people  *  Tt  is 
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understandable  that  t&  one  of  the  three(  powerful  men  in  the  powerful 
country  at  lep.et  addfl^  the  action  was  meant  as  an  addition  to  the 
operations  in  the  South,  £f-4-vrrci±d  at  ltmsV  cut  down  the  stream  of 
.Ian  and  materials  from  the  ftorth,  this        denied  by  others, 

it*,  a  press  conference,  o£— €o_u.pfe€*,  rt-hcrc  occurred- a  BTfts-il. variation 
fee<?ni,iftf  the^pe  MacMamare  ctill  called  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  bombing— e-f-  Korth  Vietnam /the  forcing  of  peace  negotiations.  One 
result  they  had,  he  stated, /'the  lifting  cf  the  morale  in  the  South. 
If  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  net  3*e&ul£-  of  actions  which  cause  &&eft~ 
world-wide  emotion  and  cost -4ha%- many  lives,  as  well  as  enormously 
expens-ive  war  materials,  why  were  the  bombings  not  finally  stopped, 
at  least  after  the  commencement  of  negotiations?    On  whose  behalf  are 
they  continued  or  what  pov/er  prevents  their  cessation? 

To  this  question  whose  Justification  could  hardly  be  argued, 
a  Congressional  Committee  received  a  surprising  reply j jjjt^ffe^  certaifl 
non  pntrtiflnn  Asian  leaders^who  had  pleaded  in  favor  of  the  contin- 
uation, on  grounds  that  stopping  could  be  interpreted  as  o,  sign  &£- 
weakness.   /Since  then  do  Asian  leaders,  iWnv^oi'tican  to  boot,  de- 
termine policy  and  strategy  for  the  United  States?  V.hen  the  startled 
parliamentarians      wished  to  know  who  these  leaders  v;ere,  they  were 

further  astonished  to  receive  no  reply.  Such  situations  which  are 

£  •  • — r"T 

not  particularly  funny,  but  fatefully  tragic,  remind  us  of 'some- 

e^c-CLrTfcr\c 

thin.^r*  The  anony.nity  of  those  at  whose  feet  responsibility  is  laid, 

was  the  Central  topic  of  our  analysis  of  the  modern  educational 

system  (p.         ).  There,  too,  a  destruction  of  as  yet  undetermined 

consequence  is  worked-,  without  -€Hay-  personal  responsibility^  being 

C-£At/k£n  M<ta  Ctu  i '«.<; hs ,  p  5 —  /  I 

regor-.;j!ilza]Ae.  This  •CQEXtalallQU-  (?)-  -in  a7' study-  oat  our  time  must\cair> 

3-  / — ■ ■  1 

a  basic  characteristic.)    ^   :  

i  \k  /  -  ■  '  '  —  "  ') 


"^fCY  attention 
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My  attitude^ >er  war  I  have  stated  clearly  enough.  However,  the 
question  of  paths /to  the r-ttvYtr-rrftit-r^^  peace  and  success  of 

the  negotiations^  have  not  -a?e«JJ=y-  discussed,  ^rtrrr-;tii«-' Recent 
J^Urlow-S— tJae_jie^^  — 

-quest-ion  .  I  believe  myself  to  be  Incorruptible  and  ou-^aXf^ur-at — 

^    p  c-i  }  HU-^ 

prtiEKi4p_lgs/  always  say  what  I  think,  as  long  as  I  am  in  possession 
-of-^re  a  do  m  ~~o  f-  o  p  1  n  i  on-rmd  e  xp  re~srHre  n ,  even  if  this  Should  at  first 
look  contradictory.  For  the  American  government  me&e  efforts 

to  get  negotiations  underway^  "ev^rr-p^^^pe^-^^-^JJ.w-  th^Af-4ri*tr  re- 
jected Vietcongr  i*i---e^-4rh^--B«*«4t?Trs-.  As  long  as  doubts  in  the  sin- 

cerity  of  these  efforts  had  a  reasonable  basis,  all  toift  fr4rettd^~or 
in 

p©*ee-,  East  and  West  alike,  approved  of  the  reticent    attitude  of  the 
Vietnamese ;  a  ^s-iftg^re  front  had  formed,  which  almost  included  the 


Pope  and"  the  Communists  fcecr    Host  Baw  in  the  demands  for  uncondition" 

al  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  the-  adequate  a^drtii©*}-  to  the 

admirable  heroism  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  battle  against 
Super 

the  e«^iy»o««  power.  The  American  pence  efforts  were,  however,  then 

continued  with  such  tenacity  and  perseverence  -  in  spite  of  sharp 

criticism  at  home  -  and  attempts  were  made  in  so  many  ways  and 

in  engaging  so  many  messengers,  that  the  doubts  about  the  sincerity 

of  American  peace  efforts  vanished  during  the  winter  of  1966-67.  This 

did  not  happen  overnight,  but  over  a  period  of  months,  so  that  it 

was  less  ^nat 1  cpsr^e-  and  tbe  nl  nrnmt  Qfi  surprise^was  missing. 

I'ioverthci^s-a-i  Jt  yjps  a.  v-e*^  significant  turn  o-£-ev£jot-s ,  which  did  not 

fail  to  impress  many  independent  vhi^tke*^.  But  exemplary  individuals 

and  influential  -(w=4^Tty~7~  groups  continued  their  protests  and  these 
e{ece.L  oped  px-e^M.  i  ul*. 

still  more  in  size  andv4^»poxijar»er  In  the  early  spring  of  1967 » 

the  strongest  demonstrations  were  those  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Michael  Ramsey  and  a  number  of  international  figures  of 
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British  literature,  the  4irts  and  «clences,  among  \fhlch  the  Nobel 
prize  winners  were  not  missing.  The  only  question  was,  why  these 
and  other  raanlf estations  of  humanity  cane  about  at  such  a  tragically 
problematic  moment,  just  after  the  positive  change  in  the  American 
government  policy  failed  in  the  face  of, rigid  attitude^  >3^_Jth£_3ggd^ 
of  North  Vietnam.  .Should:  these  important  protests  not  have  been 
made  earlier?    Would  the  right  moment  for  England  not  have  been  the 
one  when  Wilson  took  over  -tke-swe**wieiit^  and  hurried  to  support  the 
American  aggression  in  Vietnam  by  declaring  Labor  Party  solidarity? 

The  ka^^  American  administration  unfortu^- 

ately  turned  out  to  be.^eptaTneroTrs^and  failed  to  bring  about  concrete 
results,  when  the  necessary  echo  did  not  come.     The  HWenllfoefl 
•ba^ti€  which  followed,  re-awakenf  the  old  nightmare,  the  fear  that 
the  American  government  daBB^  not  really  move  according  to  plan,  but 
me  inly  -ip^LcX^r^  HMHiteijr'soine times  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  some- 

times  to  the  calamities  at  home,-' factors  surfacing  here  and  there, 

'  "  v  

shadowy,  undefine^f-eaa-a*.   If  such  a  fear.-Hx^i^LJ^ fully 

Justified,  the  prospects  would  be  worse  than  those  under  a  rigid 
doctrine,  which,  f-^ilow4^s-  an  ideology,  would  have  lost  the  capacity 
cf  flexibly  react i&y.     A  diplomscy  suffering  from  the  si^SSs  of 
non-planning,  would  be  even  less  likely  to  see  the  approaching  abyss 
and  would  be  unable  to  turn  away  from  it. 

Whatever  the  Justification  of  such  a  concern  might  have  been, 
the  feeling  grew  that  both  sides  had  become  guilty  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  war.  Some  pacifists  who  had  til  then  been  in  agree- 
ment with  the  political  ethics  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Vietnam, 
then  felt/ ashamed  to  admit  that  the  dlotaftt  attitude  of  North  Vietnam 
had  become  puzzling  and  disappointing  to  them.  Granted,  the  Vietnamese 

etnamese  government  as  well  as  /^e. 
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-"Howeveifs  it  is  not  just  e  diplomatic  question.  It  is  an 
ethic*%«rtT^ti/ToL/of fer  everyone  a  chance  -airinTP^lsftes  to  discontinue 
a  faulty  course  and  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  not  to  make  such 
steps  unnecessarily  painful.  It  is  equally  a  moral  duty  to  make 
peace,  even  with  sacrifices*  roally  a  &©r4eu-s  j»i«feeeanor^  ■ 

to  prolong  a  war.  This  applies  to  both  -ggsonejafe.  also  the 
-^c^bnr;    And  yet,  the  prolonging  of  the  suffering,  of  such  a  war  is 
not  the  worst.  The  worst  by  far  is  the  perspective  of  the  multi- 
plied orgy  of  death,  of  which  this  regional  conflict  Hould  become 
the  overture,~~and  through  tenacious  continuation  perhaps  inevit- 
ably  ^w4rii  be  A  Until  now  the  whole  world  has  accused  America  of 
risking  the  outbreak  of  the  third  world  war  and  nuc&ear  death  -tsz-Zc 
all;  this  was  also  my  v-4ewr  However,  continuing  resistance  to  peace 
possibilities  iaaeviulkly-  3r©ad-s  -to— a-^ouble  cast  4n- the  pr-jgQTiers-1 

'^frff©  role  of  Communist  Vietnam  contains  something  so  con- 

J  J  yjU^r 

tV8B$$  that  we  cannot  help  looking  for  the  hidden  motives.  President 
Ho  Chi  Minh  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  such  an  assessment  may  be  made 
from  af >r -^hla  A-lttianiffJi  a  pacifist  wis£d,'  upon  whom -4iw=WBging- 


-ii^war  has  been  imposed.  His  personality  adds  an  individual  factor 
to  the  puzzle  of  this  policy.    But  it  is  particularly  «a£B  factor 
of  puzzlement  which  points  to  the  answer.  The  Vietnamese  Communists 
are  not  free  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Their  range  of  action  is 
limited  by  the\huge  Chinese  neighbor,  who  keeps  them  under  pressure, 
gives  little  but  demands ^taere^tSaiT  everything;.  Now,  and  especially 
since  the  futile  meeting  at  Glassboro,  countless  'e-y-e-fl  are  again 
-£e«usaiafc  -ok  the  Soveit  Union  in  the  expectation  of  a  re*l  peace 


initiative,  which  would  h&i^-  the  accelerated  drive  towards  the 

.       i  f    \l  i       -4  1     -..■.-c  L.|.- 

abyss.  — 


Ill 


("Each  step  has  naturally  become  immensely  difficult,   since  the 
aggressiveness  of  Mao's  China  reached  the  degree  that  looked  like 
direct  preparation  of  war  against  the  Soviet  Union;   and  vlnce  the  mad 
Chinese  pressure  and  the  def lnitoly  nonvoluntary  urge,  to  take  the 
wind  out  of^* Chinese  sails,  has  enamoured  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Arab.  Fascism. 

H 

From  all  these  factors  followsy^bhe  certainty  that  it  is  peace 

h^mUo^x^l^.  ■  —  

itself,  which  is  4ja©*-±-t^b£e  for  a  solution,  as  the  basic  condition 

for  the  establishment  of  further  conditions  for  life  and  co-existence, 
■booking  at /the  situation  as  it  oxiotB,   T±  ^roov  plead  for  immediate 
cessation  of  all  actions  of  war,  and  withdrawal  of  the  American 
troops;  as  well  as  simultaneous  arrival  of -a«  ad  hoc  ■aoDomblcd  United 
Nations  «jsa=*r.     This  international  army  should  be  under  Indian- Canadian 
-Polish  command,   in  accordance  with  the  composition  of  the  still 
existing  control  commission  which  is  ready  to  w-o*^  but  *e-  hindered 
in  its  functions.  The  international  unit  has  to  assume  the  total 


authority  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  spirit  of  neutrality  and  non- 


interference.^oprepare  the  population  for  a  plebiscite,  which  would- 
have  to  decide  the  future  of  the  country.  The  command  of  the  unit, 
responsible  to  the  UN  General  Assembly,   is  to  place  questions  before 
the  voters,  whose  reply  would  have  to  decide  between  the  following 
alternatives : 

a)  Merger  with  fchK  /€ommunist  North  Vietnam; 

b)  ienvy  ( au t onomy )  under  a  democratic  government  of  her 

its  own  eonsLi-fr 


own*  which  would  establish  i' 
responsible  toy^ Parliament . 


rbrrtrte^a  and  would  be 


The  international  troops  would  not  leave  the  country  immediately 
alter  the  plebiscite,  but  e»iy  after  f lna3^eempl€t,ioa  of  the  objeoti^ 
aa  determined  by  the  plebiscite,  for  which  the  tfrnrfe  £s  to  be  responsible 


^     to  theAUN.     The  fftwtrimg  oaftr 


11a 


r^///t0  theAUN*     The  ^s^^S  oaftty  of  the  country,  interior  and  exterior, 


~£e>part  of  4rfee  international  ee^e-ty-qttestion,  whose 
be  discussed  later  on. 


is  to 


Development  of  a  voluntarily  united  Vietnam  towards  neutrality 
would  be  a  possibility^as  a  result  of  this  solution,  and  cer- 

tainly  desirable.^  I-t  would^noweyer,  +^  nbnft,,  under  nbq^nce 

feny  pressure/  ( dure o o k^rW has  the  right,  in  myAopinion, to  im- 
pose upon  a  country  a  certain  political  course,  even  if  this  course 
should  be  neutrality.  Compared  ^  old-style  military  intervention  <trhe4«. 
diff  oronoo  ^5uTd  o£Ay--tee-  -e^e  ^oiA^rj^cl^lej.  The  only 

thing  that  may  and  must  be  brought  about  by  force,   if  necei 
peace  itself,  i.e,  mainly-  the  end  -of  bdt^&e  85). 


;ssary,  is 


85)  g-hould 


.  like  to  add        my  suggestions  ; 


-  ■*••«■*•«-   ou  in j  ■iu^c.gsLiona  Jtet^plea/ made 

4  k  ***v&W  ^.t  the  time-  by  Senator  Fulbright  jCTor~a  solution^ 


ioj1^  on  ^  which  oio* 

'his  work  had  been 


*i s^^n,|'L^5^£/ J:n  his  book 
^s^^I^^&e^&s-,  however^ 

nearly  completed.  He  demanded  inclusion  of  t£e~Viet- 
cong  in  the  negotiations  and  South  Vietnamese  efforts, 
if  necessary  American  pressure  on  South  Vietnam  to 
this  end.  Soon  after  reaching  the  armistice  the  South 
Vietnamese  peojoJ^^e  to  decide  freely  about  U&*r 
future.  The  of  today  are  to  pave  the  way  for 

the  re-unification  of  the  whole  of  Vietnam.  An  inter- 
national conference  sk  is  to  guarantee  the" peace  agree 
ment  after  ratification  and* work  towa  rds  neutralizing 
all  of  South  East  Asia.  w  ^ 

■ThQDtormy  rejection  on  the  pajML^rf  tho  hawfeirsh 
Amerr^an  Right  was/  not  suj?p^ising\  Still,   it  is 
ampossi&ie  that  the  p^^rnment  itseuf  may  adopt  Ful- 
hright'c  pl^^ana^trry  to  Implwagat^Jto. 


A  pplication  to  Taiwan 

To  judge  the  following  and  any  other  solutions  ^-^s-^e^eS^ 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  peace  which  will  please  all  con- 
cerned. ^TiTmti^we^i .     If  there  were  such  a  chance^a^  would* nol*  ^  . 
■0xiD^  Hardly  anyone /yw^uld_J^_4^.  f  avors  .<*f- war  for  war's  sake.  Even  the 
most  rabid  imperialist  wants  peace, though  it  would  be  one  that  the 
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Romans  called  pax  romana,  that  satisfying  their  interests^  dictated  anr* 
o  n  t  r*o  lf&flnfri ' -t  ho  in ,  But  if  anything  like  this  were  possible  and 

feasible  the  imperiura  roman^  would,,  of  oouroo^  still  exist.  So 

each  political  question  leads  us  back  to  our  ideological  starting 
point,  the  (yfTT^rh<A.  iog>  that  peace  demands  sacrifices,  that  it  must 
be  a  fair  balance  (nhnr^  nf  bnrrir,rin4 ,  and  mainly  for  two  reasons, 
one  generally  valid,  and  one  specific: 

1)  Since  a  "victory "; i . e .  a  one-sided  solution  without  com- 
promise,  has  no  future,  and  usually  boars  the  seed  of  the  next  war; 
2)  since  tinder  the  conditions        our  time  even  a  regional  conflict 
couldjyyLead^to  the  irreparable  disaster  -&&e-  all, and  possibly  inovit- 

This  must  be  omphoxinod.  agaie.  for      <vcry  jbmportant  psychological 
reason.  Almost  all  of  us  understand  now  that  peace  has  to^^sed  into 
the  oonri iirjreHP-  for  existence  and,  therefore,  justifies  sacrifices 
and  demands  them.  But  we^still  expect  those  sacrifices  to  be  made 
b  •ouroolvo-Q'rSo  in 


by  others,  not 


reality  we  e-&4e  up  againe-t  this 


attitude,  (time  and  againj  wh4 eh  throws  us  back  two  steps  whenever 
we  have  taken  one  forward.     This  is  why  we  need,  as  a  first  aid, 
those  postulated  psychological  and  thinking  revisions,  which  can  free 
our  judgment  fron|those  emotional  barriers,   and  would  enable  us  to 
gain  insight  and>  prcp^rc\t»T>^a"cri rices; 

The  obvious  facts  are  general  knowledge.   The  large  island 

2-  J   >N 

Taiwan,  usually  called  Formosa  in  the  West,   surrounded  by  78  small 

^v<P  a     u  c 

isles,  hatylSeen  the  refuge     of  General  tecfaang  /ffcai  ^hek  >(-*->,  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  fell  out  from  the  regrcm^held  fey  thea- 
and  o^e«#i^4-  the  entire  Chinese  mainland.  Lightning  and  effect 


intervention  e&X&e-^e&tr-  of  the  United  States  enabled  the  Nation- 

h  themselves  there  and  to  e^€Hrm- non-/gom- 


alists  fchEKS  to 
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munist  Chinese  jaaU^maJs44y  for  a  population  now  grown  to  11  million 

86 ) 

86)  This  population  consists,  however,  only  to  a 
small  part  of  the  original  indigenous  island  people, 
and  in  its  majority  of  the  military  and  civilian 
administration  of  Se&iang^,  along  with  refugees  and 
their  offspring.  Whether  the  many  Americans,  military 
and  civilian,  are  included  in  this  figure,  -J-rowid-jiat 

America  did  not  heed  series  of  protes ts^f rom  15  non-Communist 

states,  when  in  addition  to  its  military  intervention  in  Sefhang's 
favor,         ^Signed  a~~treaty  f^r^mutual  defence"  in  1954^  se&i  not 


only  guaranteed  protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pesadores  but  also^ 

intervention  in  case  of  "armed  aggression  and  Communist  revolutions^ 

activity  from  abroad  against  territorial  integrity  and  political 

stability".     Now  not  only  UaeJgike-t  China  lays  claim  to  the  little  ' 

one  and  shouts  all  over  the  world  she  was  robbed  of  the  latter,  but 

^U/^cwml,  ^\  3   /  

little  China  does  i4kaa«Uie.  Croat  China  came  clo"se  'several  time's  to 

conquering  the  little  .©**e-,  butA  thought  better  of  it  in  tho  IulL 

»e»e*a4r  t-ms-^rtf-ni^gie-  with  America.  Also  little  China  would  have 

started  out  to  attack  the  6iant,  if  America  had  «^cT5e??^  this. 

The  intervention,  which, by  and  by, lost  its  dynamics,   and  rather 

adopted  the  air  of  conservation,  «*,  In,  ie  f  has  nVbasis  4^paiu.y_ 

Dut  only  -o^of  a  treaty,  whicn**^e«ra-  all  the  signs  of  illegality. 

But  wo  will  no^-^f^^rlaTHmrerica's  action^  we*e  (St  onl^\m^tivatedy 


by        egotistical  policy,  but  also  abactor  o^M^athy,  which  every* 

^^^-^y  believV  ^-/ejects  dictatorships,   be  they  of  the 
yfcommunist  or  fascist  variety.     Even  if  we  were  cS^iiii  that  the 
entire  gigantic  population  of  the  Chinese  mainland  is  happy  under 
this  dictatorship,  we  would  still  hope  that  the  small  island  minority 
be  allowed  to  live        to?  own  adequaoi^w^y  and  to  be  s p^e^^^j^t c - 
tgratloft.  In  order  to  respect^character  tm£**£s&!&£ of  populatioTs~^ 
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even  cities  can  and  must  be  politically  divideblta,  not  to  mention 
territories,  which  cover  a  remarkable  part  of  the  earthH  surface. 

lib*      w  r**-*  ci  ^iM' 

•if  w-e  return,* however,   to  the  .^4^1  nil  4eg 

that  civilized  Ja±xfm&±Xy  must  not  be  «4 


€gcil  UAuiti,  we  -muat  x^»frceQe 


jaoae  n  r.  i  at  J. 


between  right  and  power.  The  existing  split  of  China  was  the  work 
of  an  alien  power,   totally  foreign  to  the  Chinese,  and  this  very 
power  is  what ^perpetuates  the  split.  -¥fee  continuation  of  thjfr  split 
is  no  less  frrmrsie  than  its  establishment/;  a^M-^TJarO^.-d^^ay^ab-  * 
horrence  of  violence,   since  America  has  proven  to  our  generation 
so  often  aaad-Tipee^Ra.  d&jrj^u  that  she  does  not  shy  away  from  violence, 
if  her  political  interests  and  virtually  her  economy  or  her 

social  system  are  concerned  (at  bb&te&t. 

Since  we  are  now  clearly  aware,  where  sheer  power  iaouoc  feon- 
s-idtrimiuns-)  will  lead  us,   the  case  of  Taiwan  is  no  exception  and  a 


hrmisi^i-ty  bent  on  survival  must  reconstruct  the  ({u^SSS-k  of  legality,  * 


^         Vl&jtivf  ■***£*A-  i^c-^-u  ttJsfir,  

nif  As  only  P°ssible  without  terror,  without  the  pre s sure /«k~  the7  ne?T 


one  feoping  to  surpass  the  former.  So  ^  ahaii  try  to  follow  tho  priii- 

irvt-rv-^ 


oiplo  of-fr*re  /Civil  Xaw,   in  which  the  judge  «ey  not 

poverty  or  riches|.of  Lhe  pai'lree  involved;   In  the  spirit  of 
correct  z®1^1  /aw; America1 s  unlawful  treaty  with  the  Taiwan  govern- 
ment srfcSdrti  be  annulled.  America  can  no  longer  be  a  party  to  question^ 
concerning  the  Chinese.   It  cannot  be  denied  that  America  has  no 
more  rights  in  China  than  a  Chinese  government  could  claim  on 
American  soil,   if  it  d^rc-rded.  to  intervene  in  a  conflict  between 
American  efchnfrc  groups  or  territories. 

But  ws-j^^ttHwws^   see  the,  fegattty  problem  J(of  .the  right). 


in  its  Wtal  complexity 


,   and  .act  simplify-  it7  in  portpc 


Paya-i  87).  Accord 

87)  The  old  Socialist-  Xka  Gorman  Thomas  who  failed  six 
times  in  his  bid  for  the  U.S.  presidency,  wus  gull-by 

classical  simplification  in  stating  that  T^fchang-TJta'i 
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v^phek  represented  nothing  but  the  7th  US  fleet. 
\lng  to  the  principles  whose  application  is  to  be  recommended  tc \  t 

not   ftlu^T*^  y&fjTk/ 


the  authorized  trustees  of  mankind,  a  minority  must/be  -arfe/€hekercy 

* » »  If 

of  a&gp  majority,   since  this  would  be  an  epea  invitation  to  new 
violence.   It  follows,  then,   that  a  situation  must  be  oc cured  in 
which  the  people  living  in  Taiwan  can . practise  freely  without  fear 
the  right  of  self-determination  -€te— a- natural  right  of  an  indigenous 


people,  -epecirg 


category  is  ds^5^®«t 


a)  All  American(1a,nd  those)rmilitary  persons^ now  serving  the 

nationalist  government,-  as  well  as  all  members  and  civilian 

employees  of  both  governments  -(-¥-)-  leave  Formosa  with  their 

fitj/blg  *fto 

families.  A  ^atriasequent  return  of  any  person  falling  -inte  this 

d^frb  upoB  special  permission  by  the  UN. 
b;  An  international  force,  analogous  to  fcfee— one  described  in 
the  preceding  subchapter,  takes  over  the  task  of  oc curing  the 
peace  f  gy»the  entire  territory  of  the  nationalist  government, 
as  well  as  the  control  of  the  nationalist  naval  and  air  fleets, 
and  the  entire  military  arsenal.   The  force  ;we^sU4iavc  to-pce- 

the  people  for  a  plebiscite  and  carry;  it.  o*rfcr  The  command 
of  this  international  unit  then  reports  to  a  committee  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly.   The  international  fettetmsd.        btre  UK  .eval- 
uates the  results  of  the  plebiscite,  and  recommends  to  the 

surrender 

General  Assembly  the  handing  over  of  the  territories    to  one 

of  the  two  Chinese  governments,  ["since  we  can  assume  that  the 

people  will  receive  that  government  for  which  the  majority  voted, 

reprisals  by  the  acting\^4yemment  after  the  plebiscite  are  not 

to  be  expected.  The  regulations  about  petitioning  and  its  con- 

sequences,   to  be  dealt  with  itt-r.realer  "Ctet-etii  -gurthes-^fta,  also 
<&tx  MaaA*  y*M>,  'tA&t 

apply  to  Taiwan^  so  That  the  next  generation  wmriri  be  in  a 

position  to  pwf4rt-Xxaa  the  experiences  of  the  preceding  one, 
-wonlri  hQ  in  a  position  to  make  afireraimen-trB-r 
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Application  to  Tibet 

Thftfc  sweeping  cleansing  action,   in  which  the  legitimate  re- 
presentatives of  the  peoples  must  do  away  with  injustice  wherever 
it  be  found,  must  also  defect  those  areas  from  which  voices  of 

dissent  are  barely  audible ;  S&4  must  bo  determine^  whether  the 

existing  situation  is  both  just  and  durable . 

XriAji^  ^  ? 

In  the  1?3Cj2£ia£lye  highlands  of  Tibet  L4*e  a  small  nujake^  uf  - 

people.  According  to  Chinese  figures  there  are  fewer  than  3  million 

Tibetans,   but  even  less  than  1,300.000  live  in  Tibet.  The  others, 

the  majority,  are  a  minority  diDtributcd  thru  ugh1  four  provinces 


China  88).   The  history  of  this  small  people  is  so  complex,  that  most 

88)  These  figures  are^said  to  be  obsolete,  and  the 
numbers  allegedly  hswe^been  reduced  in  the  last  few 
years,  due  to  their  deplorable  state  of  health.  Within 
the  non-resident  population  thefE  still  is  a  high 
v        _  _  ,  _  percentage  of  nomad^shepherds. 

readers  -prefer*  vb-  otiok  to  tThe  grossly  eondeima  simplifications, 
the  4ales  of  the  old  Buddhist  Church  jit  ate  with  the  twD/\hoot  ile 
leaders,  with  never  ending  feuds  and  wars,   of  imperialist  attempts 
at  i^reTv^Tr^yr^.  and  actual  interventions  by  India  and  Britain,  and 
of  the  foreign  rule  imposed  by  the  Mandchurian  Chingt-iynasty^ upheld 
for  44rb  *euli*e-  duration,  and  re-established  sgs^rt.  in  1959  by 


/Communist  China.  Although  this  military  occupation  ca^^be ^oxplainod 


n  terms  of  international  lawj  nor  excused,  <3rc--mu£t  bo  noted  hire  In 
•~?-eA^ciBB&-4^~  the  Chinese /Communists  t-hat  it  was  they  who  finally 
abolish#tU.  serfdom  in  Tibet.   In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the  situ- 
ation  realistically  from  qJAl  angles,  one  must  take  into  consider- 
ation a  variety  of  reports  about  ^fee-recent  history.  Even  ' wre*  v4o^ 

'    m  «l  k*nH$jt**r%\  fed* 
keepUin  mind  that  in  no  country  there  .will  be  ~a>— unified  political 

pur-poo  o.  -fwlll,— ■eonvictlon)  and  that  apparent  unity  only  rhr 
°nnh  "pfc  as  a'^reaction  to  certain  factors,   fe-r  i-notanoc-  a  common 


r&k£Z2fiFZ3r**  the  relatlvity  °f 

thnr,  atiii  ,ulmB  to  the  attontloit-^etwtngely^BBWMA  lack^**^ 
political  oorH>iaiiSiiLJ     To  re^a  state  0f  churches  and  monaste- 
ries, would  have  been  too  J&Lmi,  so  that  the  Communist  regime 
preferred  to  content  Itself  with  military  and  ^Sr^tt^-^t- 
i*g-  guardianship.  They  leave  everything  else  to  Tibetan  autonomy 

an2i?Ahce/ltUre-  Clalm'  Tlbet  haS  been  by  fewer 

re^Hiem  ^der^ommunis  t  jnulT/oe  come  a  more  plausible^s*een  in 

tMS  llsht-  ^EEEi^il-g^e8e  ^Itural  revolutions  not  spared 

{/WnUuJLln  n&ml-z.  I&sxt&etamm  ~th-r  :jui^Tl  

Tibet  is  no6  one  of  the  most  sought-after  goals  of  imperialist 


grr^fe  ^ttlemenr  •^^S^^^^ 
for  there  ia  not  much  tQ  %££^t  present 

Nevertheless,  u  Is  more  than  likely  that  JL  Chinese  foreign  rule 
comes  to  an  end^ y  vacuum  would  fAf^m  soon  afterwards  dl££,Bt 
hands  would  again  reach  for  this  pitiable  country;   this  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  urge  fu»  expansio^^  neighbors  or  Military  - 
backed  power  The  question  remains  whether  Tibet  could  main- 

tain full  sovereignty  for  long.   It  is  also  questionable  whether  in 
view  of  the  centrifugality  3"lhe  political  dualism,  or  kk«x  rather 

P^^Sm'  WhBthSr  thiS  Pe°ple  could  — 6e  to  express  a  political 

0f  lts  own  would  reflect  *  unity  or  at 

least  a  political  will  of  the  majority,   in  the  near  future.   It  is, 
therefore,  uncertain  at  this  time;whether  the  peace  conference, 

whose  ta«"^rr°i"tion  of  t^~^^^^^^^  couw 

work/on  the  Tibet  issue  on  its  own  initiative;  particularly  since  it 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  an  emergency  situation,  not  now 
existing,  might  be  brought  about  by  tSt^NWj  initiative.  He*^, 
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T&is  concluslon/y^<jiii^TO3a  in  banno  ^iT^iata^y^  circumstances*"""^ 

'*  emerge 
A  new  feeling  of  .national  identity  could  sooner  or  later  appear 

also  in  Tibet,  and  win  out  over  the  centrifugal  tendencies.  As 

soon  as  the  right  of  petitioning  wuuM  be  in  force,  whiff h  is  to-be 

/face**  t^oj^  ^4i^irAA 

i,^ m  i|i i ii 1 1        ■  i  pjfa^3tt.J   the  Tibetan  people  would  have  to  fee  e-xpi^s-&iy     J  ' 
.eJuialod  to  its  ojcintinnf*gg=gna>uoo  >   for  etH?  generation  and  the 
future . 

ABEllcation.  to  Kashmir.  CfayfMiU 

1'n  uur  faot-living  tfm^  the  distressVfelt  in  East  and  West 


alike  over\the  short  but^^jogexpus  war  India  and  Pakistan  waged 


over  this  Himalayan  neighborly  Tibet ,Vja(ulu  kly  dl/MjyyipjpQ  Thanks 
to  the  Soviet  peace  initiative,  the  negotiations  -headed  by  Kosygin 
in  Tashkent,   it  did  not  turn  into  a  prolonged  conflict.  But  it 
did  claim  one  human  life^pthat  of  Shastri,   the^  head  of  the  Indian 


government.  Kosygin' s  diplomatic  achievement  was,  unfortunately, 
not /a  genuine  peace  treaty  but  only  shows  characteristics  of  alq,  /»^ka*_ 
armistice.  The  battling  armies  have-  pulled  back,  and  serious  clashes 
have  been  averted  since.  But  the  problems  that  caused  the  blood- 
shed,  continue  unsolved;  they  were  and  are  too  intricate  to  be 
smoothed  out  within  a  few  days.  The  country  has  a  rich  intellectual 
as  well  as  ereativc  culture,   consisting  since  £4ie  late  antiquity  of 
Buddhist  as  well  as  Hindu  f  LdLbu-u»e,  which  later  absorbed  even  Mo- 


hammedan •e-jfeaetrt-a  as  well.  Today's  population  mainly  consists  of 

grewber-s  «e-3r-4&e  Is^am^e-  religion,  namely  of  Sunnites,  S^hijy.tes 

and  followers  of  the  Malai->3ect;  but  more  numerous  than  generally 

assumed  in  the  West,  are  also  the  Hindus,  and  in  sprawling  areas 

a  Mongol  population  has  preserved  the  old  Buddhism.  Kashmiri,  one 

of  the  Dardi st an- languages,  which  is  not  spoken  in  the  whole  country, 

trfce^gh^  consists  mainly  of  a  vocabulary  -stemming  fromSanskrit 


elements,  and  is  therefore  4hu  uglily  as  one  of  the  Indian  dialects. 
After  establishing  the  separate  Indian  and  Pakistani  sovereignties, 
the  larger  area,     known  as  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  fell  to  India  while 
the  smaller  area  became  part  of  Pakistan.   The  UN  decided  as  early 
as  1948  to  settle  the  passionate  dispute  over  these  claims  by  ^ 
plebiscite,  but ^^o^the  cold  shoulder  refusal  by  India 
^^i-^-^^  role  of  the  beatus  possidens,  this  re- 

solution has  not  been  carried  out  to  this  day.  • 

What  the  significance  w»*  of  belongir^^tS^^e^Hi^ 
or  Mohammedans     1  iC ien ,   is  well  remembered  from  the  times  before 

aSSSl^r    In  ^ aSlatlT2  -*™3L  we  here  the  reappearance 

°f  a  £SSgL  ^^Mtiiar  fromtia  European  history,   called  cuius'  regio 
ei^L  rellfiio.  ^^^who5e±^^^^  *re Tl .igTc^  4^ ^ac carding, 
to  Eastern  corvfe4^   also  master  of  the  land;  ^>  the  Eastth^' 

fin/^emCr8ed  ^  ^'P°int  Wh6re  the  minority  isAallowed  freedom  ■ 
^v^^^F^er  progress  is  rather  unlikely>   aa  long  as  religion 

continued  tTo^rull  oriental  man.  trcr-fc&U  ejc-feea^; 

In  order  to  turn  the  armistice  into  an  enduring  peace  and  in 
order  to  avoid  cruelties  like  the  expatriation  of  whole  populations, 
there  is  hardly  any  other  solution  feasible  V^the  implementation 

°wL°ld  m  reS0luti0n'  The  authorit^lth^r^^ 
-anticipated  for  the  resolutions  of  the  peace  conference,  ^rr^U^ 

^e-s^/fo  wwince  India  to  agree        renew^^dea  of  a  free  pleb- 
iscite, wJaetr-'ooaing  as.  an  internat-ional  -demaftd-.  *£-^?ir^-^e«e^t, 
frfee-tack  of-  negotiate  with  Indian  ,   ^\\  find 

^^^S^t  te^sspp©^^  his  efforts  in  sd^^l^i^^a^Btr 
-^^r^r  literature.  Diplomats  should  learn  to  communicate  with 
representatives  of  countrieT^tS"  es^  ^^^^J^e4  cultures, 
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4*  ^ 


in  the  spirit  of  thio  culture  and  must  not  content  themselves  with 
one-sided  j£hfimsB±naaxHitiknianK«£Mednftnanx  West&sm  notions  and 
values,  since  these  often  tend  to  fail  where  understanding  w-©«*d  A* 

Application  to  Africa 

Ihifortunately ,   i-harre  to  deal  ta&ro  with  the  whole  continent 
'en  bloc]   since  the  differentiation  between  the  nations  is  a=k  the  vcoj^ 
bG-tt-om-e-f— -the  problem* .  With  the  exception  of  some  countries,  like 
Egypt,  whose  history  from  Diluvicwt  to  the  present  is  no  less  familiar 
to "us  than  the  history  of  the  much  younger  European  nations,  we 
-&&e  dealing  in  Africa  wi^te  manyAethnographical  units^hard  to--de-£±tte 
and  their  territorial  correlates  -f^-t  I  ela  lluns? )-.  WeAunclerstand^ 
-little        little  that  antagonism  between  Capitalism  and  Communism 
was,  among  the  many  reasons  for  the  carnage  ensuing  after  liberation 
from  Colonialism,  only  of  minimal  signficance  to  the  African  peoples 
and  can  only  have  had  indirect  influence,  -iAice^Che  role  of  a  third 
party  using  the  conflict  between  two  others  to  his  own  ends.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  terrible  deeds  that  the  Negroes  have  in- 
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flicted  on  each,  other,   and  at  timesAon  whites,  particularly  since 

the  liberation,  worst  of  all  in  the  Congox  we  must  'keep  in  mind  a^J-uu. 

that  the  borders  of  the  new  sties  as  they  appear  on  the  maps,  have 

come  about  without  the  b^ipfit,— o£  organic  development  and  without 

logic,  but  mainly  on  grounds  of  deplorable  facts  which  are  deeply 
— >  ? 

shameful  for  the  white  conscience.  The  land  robbery  committed  in 


Africa  had  been  done  hastily  and  rather  arbitrar  3-1-y  f  The  white  KiA&b 

■&&dtrt&g  powers  acted  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  &ia^e  kid- 

Kb 

nappers,  who  used  to  set  villages  on  fire  by  night  and  dragged  the 
victims  away  living  or  dying.  The  colonial  powers  grabbed  territorie5 
tneyX-woro  not  familiar  with,   occupied  them  wfre*4©  they  could,  tried 
to  beat  each  other  to  the  goals  and  tried  to  avoid  cbllisions^-e*.  *C 
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Uadaflj^alaXg ,  but  at  times  tore  the  bloody  bite  from  each  other's 
teeth.   In  the  countries  with  cm  oh  border  s/yminerals  and  other  M&rtrs 
•4goods|  were  o-£— great  i-mpjcfctaa-ee^  people  only  insofar  as  they,  too, 


could  be  turned  into  goods.  Their  features,  such  as  their  community- 

nfi  p°nrlpR  nr'  t.r-i^hPA,   nr^Ua^Ar'  1  n-trg-n-a^^fi j  estimated  at  between 

600  and  800,  were  economically  -ins igniXlS^t^   It  was  the  circum- 

standees  of  the  hasty  robbery  that  lumped  together  asd:  separated, 

and  these  conditions  of  ownership  were  upheld  until  yesteryear, 

unless  Europeans  traded  territories  or  forced  &  changes.  A  further 

colonial 

complication  was  that  during  the  ehxhtskebi  period  vastmKHXEHtEiikKx 
movements  of  African  peoples  took  place  and  that  more  than  a  few 
tribes  still  lead  nomadi*  lives.  , 

Especially  unfavorable  ^cmf ur-tunatc)-  for  the  liberated/^ was  the 
speed  of  their  liberation.  They  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 


{ 


assess  what  was  being  returned  to  them  and  grabbed^  with  equal 
haste  what  fell  their  way,   as  much  as  possible,  as  though  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  departing  masters.  What  they  were  able  to 
take  back  were  mostly  not  countries  in  termsoT^unit s  .grown  from 
g-w^aoprhTc^l~Hm«ie«^,  formed  by  natural,  mainly  ethnographic  factors 
It  soon  apjpe«K^*that  the  people  regarded  as  savages  did  have  some 
of  the  most  evil  diHtrV^e  and  complexes  of  their  former  masters,  such 
as  the  hatred  against  the  alike-  a^gU-s^±±-t~^ if f eront ,  bloodthirst, 
greed,  and  the  drive  for  power.   It  was  the  faulty  d4r«to^rBuiiJ_Qn<  of 


the  continent  which  ©€ra-s^^uch""dVives  4o_-^«~^ultiplie~d^   and  the 
need  for  revenge  stored  up  through  generations*  only  enforced  those 
energies  whioh  now  blindly  lashed  out  at  the  brothers.   How  little 


this  reality  had  to  do  with  such  issues  as  pro  -  or  ant i- Communism 
was  shown  by  't^ie  sudden  turn-abouts  in  tho  opposite  direction,  where 
yim  private  and  non- ide o lo g re a^  mo t ive s . s^e  comet iae-s-jaagily-^-e-cog 
Propaganda  at  times  loses  its  prey  as  easily  as  it  has  won  it. 
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It  may  be  that  q,  decision  betwen  the  two  systems  will  one  day  be  -essr 

ionuc  i*T  Africa;   but  for  today  and  perhaps  also  tomorrow,   the  e-f  f  in  t } 

turn  At  ti+Xb  4h. 

to  «arite  thin  rior  is  3  q-b.  into  ail  African  problem,  will  surely  have  to 

be  regarded  as  a  failure  89). 

89)   Communism  i-ft-  it  a  mudem,  not  the  old  torms-,  has  / 
Capitalism  .as  itc  pre  auppiml  Ll-eR.  'without  the  barbaric 
fraud  through  Colonialism, Africa  would  be  still  much 
more  pre-capitalist  than  Rua^a.  was  before  1917.  This 
simple  consideration  help  a vfg^cffiiftpr  c  he  rid  the  heterogenity , 
or  rather  the  untimeliness^-fprematur&ty^  of  Capitalist- 
Communist  antagonisms^,  ' 
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To  complete  that  continent's  liberation  in  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  way  and  to  lead  Africa  to  harmony  and  peace,   is,  therefor^, 
much  more  difficult  than  finding  workable  solutions  for  the  Asian 
countries  considered  earlier.   It  is  the  staunch  conviction  of  some 
people  in  our  time  that  the  United  Nations,   even  if  really  united 
<m^f  f  oryythe  ^-pnrpoorg  of  the  mutual  ideals^"  should  havo-to  tefft-iate 
such  a  formidable  moral  and  material  power,   that  military  remedies 
need  not  be  applied  to  aee-t  even  the  most  brutal  counter-forces,  and 


to  abolish  regimes  of  shame  such  as  the  South  African,   or  the  South- 

West  African,  the  Rhodesian  or  the  Portuguese  rule  in  Hngo±a>/8y  the 

one  or  strength  of  jutrtioe  and  genuine  etjncs^  However ,  ±n  ■  juxt-  thic  ' 

^ii^oi/t  4kjf~»»Wn i-^.      «*>*+*fceAj  Q^f*^)     tfkid  oppressed 

spirit  of  justice  and  ethics  ^those^m^crr^i^g/ having-  s-upprcooed^f  or 


so  long  and  so  shamelessly  (enormous  maj oritieg)  must/be  robbed  of  all 
their  rights.  Their  human  rights  and  physical  protection  should  be 
guaranteed  them,  and  their  economic  conditions  must  be  respected,  «^ 

^^yy^  cm 

long^egs  they  are-*s^b  the  result  of  exploitation.  We  should  finally 

learn  from  our  terrible  experiences.  A  bloodbath  after  the  liberation 

^^W^  •  s-e-sme-s— 
is  not  always  unwelcome  to  f-orm-cr  colonial  maotors,     Tt   ir  tn  qhnuL- 

/?ihs,T,  under  their  rule  things  were  more  orderly  and  that  these  savages 

are  unfit  to  oe' e*rtj?usted  w-ith  thoir  own  freedom  To  avoid  this,  and 

to  withdraw  the  usual  arguments  from  -fcke  tenaciously  swpy^^ytbric  colon- 

ialis*,   the  following  reform  i-ft—±.n  applied — s**^   ttfr-bo  adaptod  in 


buz.  ; 


tJbLoae  areas  where  liberation  is  still  .to  come>— a^ad— aimilar  caoco: 

The  transfer  of  power  nay  not  be  carried  out  through  shabby 
withdrawal,  nor  directly  from  one  regime  to  the  next.   In  such 
.  cases  the  territory  should  be  taken  over  by  the  still  to  be  or- 
ganized UN  peace  army  for  one  year's  administration.  During  this 
term  the  special  needs  and  features  of  the  country  and  population 
are  to  be  studied  and  the -a^trbe^^s—te  be  invited  to  ^resist  in  the 
administration.  After  one  year  it  is  up  to  a  special  UN  Committee 

to  decide  whether  or  not  to  prolong  the  interim  admiblstration  for 

or        /f/u^itn.  JUL  hji^kAp^/rMi^  /to 
one  more  year  or  even  longer,   to  mzrtee  room  at  that  time  £w  the 

new  government0^h^likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  thosggruesome 

acts  would  surely  be  reduced  to  a  minimum^Sy  such  a  measure).  But 

even  after  -ouch  orderly  transfer  the  new  states  and  their  borders 

should  notfbe  jHSPtrantly  recognized.  a-s-~p^fftane^U0 

For,  according  to  the  cruelly  concrete  experience  we  see  M^iA 

what  all  African  countries  need,   is  mainly  reconstruction, tre- 

orientation  .Quuil  srHrgrg-k  will  be  a  gigantic  j^te-,  neither  speedily 

nor  cheaply  dre*ie.     It  «siri^..requires*^the  establi shment  of  organized 

fl    I  political  conditions  in  the^l-argc st  pai*t  of  the  continent  and 

physical  safety  for  all  involved  in  this  task.  The  f£nr*s  this 

work  must  be  p«  intense  research  and  re-orientation  activities  by 

geographers,  ethnographers,  philologists  and  historians.  On  this 

foundation  it  will  be  possible  to  start  in\n  a  program  which  in  a 

>^        lcca  oboouuc  situation  would  be  immediately  possible,  yollo  %moi| 

^  people s/T7hich  in  Africa  involves  a  whole  series  ofAplebiscites. 

But  the  \&^t_£l_^?e^TjrJ^^  will  meet  w4rtrh  immense  difficulties. 

The  faulty  borders  have  become  realities  to  a  point,  for  in  these 

f  beds  04*  Prokruotoc  generations  have  been  cofceefrved  and  born.  The 

reconstruction  program  will,  therefore,  not  be  porr^ir^ie  along 

purely  historical-  geographical  lines,  but  will  have  to  seek  a 
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durable  balance  between  the  original  and  the  presently  existing" 

with  a  maximum  of  flexibility. 

It  would  seem  only  elementary  justice  that  those  who  are  to 

blame  for  all  this, should  redoes  some  of  their  guilt,  in  taking  on 

most  of  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  all  of^thc* coot 

We  may  expect  the  accomplishment  of  gigantic  tasks,  but  not 

miracles.     Even  in  an  Africa  that  has  been  reconstructed ,&ne  terror 

eventually  /^nM^vtJl^  4{*. 
will  not  immediately  cease*.     But  it  will  cease/because  44*^causes 

will  a*rCT»gacc  in  pleasure  a^  iaJuii        thoy  will  be  rcaolvcck  In 

view  of  the  significance  of  a'p©*ee^rri  and  health  Africa,  both  4» 

)     jrfcrse-lf  as  wol l-^a-s-^rr-4>«^ffiB--ef  the  expected,  influence  on  the  whole 

4or4€k,tEe*\  resolutions  on  rcgulationo  £e-r  this  task  and  ilic  organise 

aUbon  and  foundations  for  it  will  be  one  of  the  mos-t-  faupo  rtuiit  issues 

facing 

hefo^e  the  peace  conference. 


So  the  closeTlook  at  the  African  situation 


t  the 


remarkable  revelation  that  there  is  a  continent  whose  basic 
problem^  -€be-  not  Involve  the  decision  oetween  Capitalism  and  Commun- 
ism. As  pointed  out  earlier,   some  time  in  the  future  this  problem 
could  become  centrally  significant  also  £e**  Africa;  but  today, 
any  political,  and  even  any  propaganda  pressure,  whether  exerted  by 
Russia,   China,  Amerida  or  whatever  side,  would'  only  signify  an 
attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  (fere-rent  g-gjauine-  problems  of 
this  continent,  to  «r&e  it  again  ao  woll  as  its  peoples,  albeit  in 


different  ways,  for  foreign  interests.     Fro~m  Ljcrjr^  rrimil  t.n.  thr  rirrn^nd 
-pT^&aatrsoN  to  the  Capitalist  and  Communist  power  groups.'to  exclude 
Africa  from  their  conflict  in  this  generation;   all  powers  wiio,  wjtfith 
or  without  bloodshed,  hope  to  emerge  the  vielor        the  struggle  for 
predominance  or  even  supremacy,  must  be  asked :yy£eave  Africa  alone \ 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  such  a  plea  would  not  remain 
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abstract,  a-ftd  non-binding,  but  would  become* obligatory  in  a 

comprehensive  ^yvuxa^U^JL 
s-^ttsb  by  'way  of  aj^  wer^H:  international  treaty.  Such  any^experi- 

ment  would  assume  enormous  signif icance/  not  jus/  in  view  of  the 

vastness  of  the  continent.     It  would  be  shown,  more  objectively 

than  through  any  other  method  of  invest igation, whether  the  problem 

/C^^j^keeping  other  continents  «o-uttorly  on  their  toes,  would  grow.'^fT 


each  soil^n  its  own^ without  artificial  transplantation,  as  the 
doctrine  claims. 

The  greedy  /powers  of  the  19th  century  were  forced,  to  avoid 
collisions j_^©  takjy  refuge  -4a  a  system  of  demarcation  lines  te^ 
which  tiaey  iflctmtr  to  protect  the  prey  already  '  caught  o,nd  tha-fe  still 
•hoped  fvrr,   from  .the  grasp  of  other  hunters.  Since  today    J^tee  'ohccr 
shameless  genocide  and  robbery  of  lands  is  no  longer  •po'cM^ie-^y^ 
^^^^^  j  eLbpervfirj,   and  requires  at  least  decorative  motives,  demarcation 

lines  would  no  longer  be  sensible,   neither  w-i tinker  without  Africa, 
ijX&r  -44^0  ctly  through  her,  and  probably  not  in  the  rest  of  the 


world;  whereby  we  undorotand  the  -feerm  demarcation  line  to  oignif^td 
t-ho  op  lifting  between  several  parties  taking  possession  or  <fecing 
Intororbed        do4r*ig.  soil   iWPWP«F(  where  Africa  is  concerned,  agree- 
ments will  be  necessary  which  will  secure  freedom  from  ideological 
seizure  as  well,   so  that  she  can  move  from  her  a o operate  confusion 
to  a  healihy_order  and  complete  the  task  of  liberation.   Tlil"5  is* 


mcocDcary  ao  uhlnror 


y  "so  tha^.  uninformed  tribes^  will  uu4r  find  thcmsclvoo  torn 
back  and  forth  between  the  Russian  and  the  Chinese  brands  of 
Communism,   just  as  they  once  had  to  decide  between  the  equally 
confusing  claims  •ffro-o^riiica )  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

So  Africa  could  turn  into  a  valuable  test  case  also  for  the 
big  powers,   into  a  highly  meaningful  experiment  which  would  show, 
whether  in  such  a  peculiar  and  significant  case  they  would  manage 
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to  respect  the  right  for  self-determination,  and  could  bring  them- 
selves  to  aal£-oacrif  lu   ( containment, )   in  favor  of  the  common  good$ 
in  other  words, whether  a  course  of  action  not  blindly  egotistical 


may^be  expected  from  people  and  powers. (at  al 


What  is  going  on  in  the  Southern  Sudani 

If  Africa  as  a  whole  poocc  a  gigantic  task  for  human  reason  and 
ethics;  which  require  determination  and  valor,  this  applies  even  more 
to  one  of  her  areas  in  the  face  of  an  unclear  situation,  which,  how- 
ever,  suggests  extreme  urgency. 

Thfif  country,  autonomous  since  1956,  has  in  its  population  of 

appr,.,  10  million^jl^uUL 7  dxx*m,  ana  Arabic  speaking,  Mohammedan 

majority,  e-ron  if  it  should  be  tf^e  that  the  census  in  that  year 

was  na^tr  carried  out  without  elements  of  terror  and. irregularity^ 

But  £outh  of  the  10th  degree  latitude  North  there       c ido s ,  equally 

without  doubt,  a  Negro  population  which  has  been, and  still  is, 

subjected  to  terrible  persecution.   Of  these  unfortunates,   only  a 

quarter  of  a  million  succeeded  in  taking  refuge  in  neighboring 

countries,   in  the  Central  African  Republic,   the  Congo,   Uganda, Kenya 

and  Abjfssjnia.  •  They  fled  t&e  massacres  and  saved  nothing  but  their 

fay  £jt*E>  '   ^ — "  ^n. 

bare  lives,  now  ftre  Subject  to  starvation  -a«d (without  shelteri.  The 

AAjC*>&4&-  stl  

home  of  these  refugees  is  hnrri  to  rrr^h  travellers,  and  the 

sparse  bits  of  news  reaching  the  civilized  world  have  been  published^ 
~TaTmo^r-w i  t  hmt.  pyopptio^  in  tesu^y  known  papers,  tho  last  one  -f^-f- 

&tre  Catholic  ^\^^^^y6f^X^ UeTorjeQe~  Missionarie^  ^fkn  Italian 
provincial  town,  The  low  circulation (ifiust .  no£>,~  however /^be  taken  as 
an  argument  against  the  credibility  of  the  4^afejf,   especially  since 
V&*S  fe^-a^c-^t  f-e^a^y  reports,  f-p^a— e-ther  -saugfree-.  Southern  Sudanese 
Negro  &et^rie^%TTlr«  are  a*-4^reired:  by  armed  teewiiiis  and  burned  down,  old 
people  and  children  are  mercilessly  slain,  women  dragged  along.  It 


is,  unfortunately,  unclear  who  the  uniformed  band  it  o  rare.   It  is 
not  likely  that  they  are  units  of  the  Sudanese  government  troops. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  hairraising  crimes  are 
^^ommitted  directly  by  the  government.  -^ftJam^  the-^rcuLii  part  of- 
thiu  ^ui/t  has  -W  bo  borne  by  thatr-g-ovepafflcnt  onlff  Indiifcotl-y . 
■W&atovor  the  truffh  may  be,  an  objective  international  investigation 
of  the  facts  wo*rib4-  appear  ~te— be  extremely  urgent,   so  that  steps 
can  be  taken  without  further  delay  to  save  this  population  from 
genocide . 

A  report  published  moro  than  a  year-  earlier^  stated  that  in 


one  of  the  villages  a©  armed  v^^Limrtre  gronrfr  had  been  formed.  It 
is  possible  that  such  a  desperate  organization  did  not  remain- the 


only  one.  But  how  £an  our  badly  ooyrfiptSd  civilization  that  appears 
fro— be  still  v-jrewing  proudly'  its-^fitua_Amag-e--^-  the  mirror,  be 
allowed  to  let  the  old  tragedy  repeat  itself?     Why  must  a  badly 
maimed  people  be  4ei£4>  to  fight  the  last,  perhaps  hopeless  battle? 
Why  can  they  not  be  granted  the  most  elementary  protection,  until 
the  just  right  of  petitioning  will  be  practiced? 
Biafra 

How  s-er i-ou&a^y  wrong  Africa's  liberation  had  gone  in  its  meet 
4*ftp^r~frsr«-k ,   namely/  the  first  and  decisive  phase,   inasmuch  as  mainly 
the  colonial  borders  had  served  as  guidelines  for  the  new  states, 
was  first  demonstrated  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the'  Congo,  now 
calmed  but  not  ended.     The  big  and  small  powers,  handicapped  by 
taking  sides^and  their  greedy  to  gain  from  the  war  or  peace  in  the 
Congo,  had  Mndered  clear  viewing  of  the  situation,  andjwrd  prevented 
a  course  of  action  led  by  genuine  common  sens~e.   In  the  Biafran 
tragedy  this  problematic^  jr&-^4urning  with  a  precision  that  should 
have  shocked  anyone  willing  to  understand  what  was  at  stake.  First, 
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it  could  not  be  overlooked  that  here,  too,  -fchere  was  a  lack  of .the 
.Capitalist-  jCommunist  conflict,  and  that  even  attempts  at  artificial 
introduction  &£  It  did  not  lead  to  any  logical  result.  For  <€rt— *t*ke 
4r&-  the  samo.  issueythat  burns  in  Vietnam,   in  Czechoslovakia,*,  and^  less 
pronounced*  or  still  non-c/cploogve-  or  excellently  suppressed,  in 
many^areas  of  both  hemispheres.   It  is  the  right  of  peoples  for  self- 


determination,  that  the  d-i  &  all  v  d.ri<feesl  are  claiming  or  seek  to  claim, 

and  that  also  powerful  governments  like  to  proclaim  and  cite  if  it 

happens  to  further  their  own  interests;  but  that  these  powers  dis- 

claim  and  ignore,   if  it  directly  produces  a/  ftncomf ortable  situation 

or  just  threatens  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  not  only  London  but  Moscow 

as  well  supported  the  Nigerian  side,  while  the  USA  as  well  as  China 

adopted  an  attitude  of  sympathy  ^em^a^s4r©rrt  with  Biafra,  should 

illlib Lrarker-^fefegrtr  the  Capitalist-Communist  motivation,,  is  excluded.  And 

how  it  iL  puL3iblo  to-  passionately  demands  the  right  of  self-det©rmin- 

ation  at  one  time^-swad:  brutally  suppressjit  at  anothenjJaLas  shown  by 

the  Soviets  arms  supply  to  Nigeria,  not  with  -thfl  same  prophasiR  as  in 

Hungar^-  or  Czechoslovakiaii^but  not  exactly  abstractly  either. 

It  is  encouraging  and  at  least  &&e  consol«rfe4ra£  that  rich 

countries  a#e  supplying-  the  starving  Biafran  children  with  food,, 

eUt/w-tAA***  cenditriona 


sjUif f even  under 


-ct-bt  circumstances.  But  everyone  knows  how 


little  this  has  to  do  with  the  solution  of  the  problem.   One  care- 
fully  avoids  any  actual  intervention,  ■Because  one  lo-e 
prpgorvo  f.^p  pp-pf-^x^niifiR^,   The  all  too  ^etrertt  and  hardly 


-eVefre-jgmine  to 


glorious  examples  of  Korea,  Vietnam,   Hungary  and  Dzechaslovakia  are 

v  dote  r rente 

beginning  to  serve. as  living  warnings  to  the  great  powers.  And  since 
Korean'the  UN  which/\lost  a— 3ro L  of-  prestige  in  honorable  fruitless 
attempts  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,   can  now  not  easily  assume 
the  role  of  the  neutral  peace  maker.  Therefore,   it  became  so  diffi- 
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cult  or  even  impossible  toAdemand  w**h  authority  arf  *^^*e«  between 
Nigeria  and  Biaf  ra  ,  so  that  further  aiW^  ^  **r  peace £*±  &e- 


i*4^m  could  be  made.  ^        <*4  vt**^*  ^'t^y^. 

For  within  the  existing  framework  thic^eadd  nuL  be  pu*o?blc. 
X  UN-wteieh  is  not  much  more  than  a  debating  oooloty4forum  for 
d^uoaionfr  erf  all  interests  and,  therefore,  4*  sometimes  unable 

btrb  is  for* 

even    u  ^    uii"o    »**w    ■  -•   ,  , .  ^_ 

„  '±^^41^^  the  oo^on  .xi.t,nc.*SlSto*U« 


even  to  bring  the  most  evil  facts  up  for  debate,  brrb 


or  cod, — ©y- 


under  its  present 


Oppression, 


mass  murdSr^TaduIts  and  children,  destruction  and  starvation  death 
£^4nra«,  with  or  without  genocide,  uiidloturbo^JJaewgfa  not  un- 
detecttd,/*I^et/'jS!,^Sittive_ endeavourj  ^O^to  them.  Even  ttrc  ^ 
notion  of  legality  inherited  imctee^  from  the  classical  era5  of 
oppression  and  colonial  rule,  sometimes  removes  ij^s  official  mask, 
1w  curdleXhe  blood  of  the  beholder  by  ^ev^Li^g  "a  ^orgon^CertainlF, 
according  to  the  type  of  ideology  that  proclaimed  the  Ukraine  German 
and  Mozambique  Portuguese>the  Yoruba  or  the  Tiv,  Tulani,   Hausa  and 
other  tribes  of  trtee  ^r^i^aA  Nigeria  can  claim  supremacy  °^j^he 
Ibo  people  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  lands  e^-trhe  EastU^m, 
And  the_population  of  this  area  called  Biafra  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  submit  to  this  rule  for  good^  or  to  risk  their  existence*,  in 
the  fight  f^fcrtrggTBi   in  which  they  were  hopclcoelfr Outnumbered. 
The  negation  of  this  old  and  cruel  alternative  still  consl^5^ 
^fet^^and  t**^e4*r^^  practical  guidelines 

coming  tfeis,   is  possibly  the  most  important  of  the  pleas  laesfei^e^ 
in  this  work;  the  focal  point  of  this  tew*/  is  the  general  validity 
of  the  right  '©£  freedom  arid  its  .ppariggthL  ^cbi«ve«e«t . 
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and  on  the  other  continents.  there  are 
,  unfortunately,  too  many  and  too  powerful  people^interested  in 
the  murderous  status  quo.  in  spite  of  this  terrify  ing  x^e-Wthe 

h*ttm**i  situation^ls  not  entirely  w^rt±ie«-L_he-£e :  the  more  people 
realize  "Wi-te^e  the  brutal  miatakos  of  today's  poli'c4re*  must  lead, 
the  better  the  chances  for  determined  measures  such  as  the  ^eace 
tonference  Without  ^r  and  the  Righ^         P#etitioning.  Fur  the 
African  peoples,  the  introduction  and  application  of  such  internat- 
ional  principles  would  bringj^solut ions  for  several  of  their  most 


burning  issues. 


Application  of  International  Lav/  to  Germany 

The  victory  of  the  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union*  which/**! 
plunged  unarmed  into  the  Second  World  War,   is  usually  attributed 
to  their  higher  armament  potential,   especially  tha6  of  the  American 
industry.  Others  attribute  the  victory  to  moral  values  and  the 
superior  strategy.   Instead  of  calling  it  strategy,  one  could-s imply 
call  the  outcome  Wre  effect  of  high/  Intelligent^  -ap^  1  l-e^Hba 
planning  and  trbe^-aiaat^^iportantr  decisions .  /^rn^E^omparing^Jaewr-e^- 
the  polities  of  these  e«r«e  powers  during  the  entire  post-war  period 
"tx^  their  t*tm*£fefcr6  and  actions  during  the  war,   one  cannot  help  but 
detect  the  most  discouraging  deterioration  of  their  intelligence 
as  though  it  could  only  function  destructively ,  but  failed  inAtasks 
•»£-*•£  cjuijls  truction,   or  could  not  differentiate  between^  -Ha©  &-o®£&  ^han 
<&na  nos,  r^nri  wore  1  hvl^abke -g^fefr  t  feo~  wr.r>t^£eridy  ce      aQfie  abstract 

variation, of  Lhu  foTBn&y  performance..   On  the  part  of  the  Western  powers 

I*'"'  

the  variation  consisted  in  theiralliance ,  though^'not  formalXat"  f  irstT 
but  in  fact,  with  the  ^German)*? ormcrly  occupied  area,   and  turneu^ 
their  former  ally,   the  Soviet  Union, into  an  enemy.  Although  the 
seed  of  the  conflict  was  already  contained  in  the  circumstances  of 


V 


13fc 


Germany's  occupat  ion^a^d  \Leter        Stalin  egntrlbuLed  m&&e-  than  hi 


small  share  towards  deteri^olsration.it  was  ma^iy  a  sublogical 
Mm* 

motive  that  proved  decisive,   i.e.  the  papidly  growing  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  replaced  the  fT5Vm&c  fear  of  Germany,   the  sub- 
logical  ^**Ua  continued.     Germany's  occupation  was  maintained, but 
soon  assumed  the  characteristics  of  ^  protection  from  the  Russians, 
so  that  Germans  did  not  feel  humiliated/  by  the  foreign  military 


4  '  ~—Y^~~       lOhrt\    J*<JUJoL     co  J* 

presence(but  encouraged/  and  ,even  omitted  the-  demand  for  k  wmnara 

al  of/\troops  ftm  their  p o  1  i t i c a 3^p r o g rami .  k  .t  the  same  time  the 
objective  issues  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  bd^n  up 
day  after  day  and  soon  Berlin  was  turned  into  a  global  problem. 
As  if  it  were  the  world  capital  and  as  if  the  occupation  forces 
could  seize  it  forever,  and  -did  not  have  to  l&ave  sooner  or  later, 
and  as  if  the  struggle  between  two  social  systems  were  to  be  de~ 
cided  on  it-a  so-fel,th^rs  city  has  managed  tfo  bring  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  disaster.   On  America's  West  coast  ^farmer  set*  .pori^ 
worried  listening  to  his  radio, following  each  phase  in  the  Berlin 
crisis  as  he-~&oiildr  the  decision  oh-  his  v«g?y  own  existence^^Se  was 
convinced,  he  could  riot  live  without  Berlin  and  that  all  had  to  be 
sacrificed,   if  the  red  ogres  should  dare  .  .  .  -A4r-~uWhcl4  uf  llm 
/gigantic  oogporatlon  otood  ^t  t hw  most  crucial 'timex a  multi-million- 
aire, young,  talented  and  with  winning  traits,  Kennedy,  who,  unfort- 
unately,  assassinated  itfthc  end,   has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  JMqJL 
genuine  cult.     In  spite  of  the  fseriouanc^fro^^ho  situation  events 
would  Jaa*^e  probably  have  gone  in  a  different  direction,   if  not  al- 
most the  entire  Western  world  had  been  befallen  by  this  crusader 
psycho&is ,  inphooc  rcaOm  Kennedy  was  not  ae  airly  the  most  extreme, 
Bince  before  him  there  had  been  a  called  Joseph  McCarthy,  and 

^Ui^lth^n  and  now.   ComPared  wlt^  those  people,  Krush\cheV  was  a 
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IxzsJJrbty  peasant  who  in  spite  of  his  strategically  more  ksaiihx 
advantageous  position    and  his  doggedness*.  mostly  remained  in  a 
defeneive  attitude  to  avoid  Dumping  into  walls.  Perhaps  he  felt 


instinctively,  how  irrationally  matters  were  handled  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  had  such  a  hard  time  ■doic-rminiRg  whether  fee  w-s 
<4r*¥V-44r&d-  to  attack  or  retreat.     Often  enough  thafirrat ionality  or 


rather,   since  turned  into  a  system,  th«fr  irrationalism,  confused 
tharfc  Simple  man  in  the  West,   even  if  he  was  just  as  anti-communist 
as  they,   because  some  matters  he  might  have  handled  better  than 
the  prof  ess  ionals^vlt  might  have  been  a  good  idea, for  instance, 
Ok  the  part  of  Western  diplomacy) to  suggest  Berlin's  transformation 
into  a  de-militarized  free  city  to  be  patrolled  and  secured  by  an 
international  police  force  and  to  exert  every  possible  means  of 
pressure  on  the  Communists , through  mobilizing1  world  opinion,  to 
accept  such  a  pacification  program.  t  Achieving  this  goal  would  have 

fip-cciouo  tHjreg, 


brought  the  west  another-* 


-an  enormous  gain  i-a.  prestig 


ge.  Unfortunately,  however,   it  was  the  Russians  who  had  nearly  the 
same  idea  and  e^Jfea&^kh §  &--e-c£Lu±jL£vn  to  the  United  States  and  her 
allies.     *tee£rciear  offer  <it  the  time,  only  4*nrlTn±e«:  West-Berlin.  >|ut 
it  bg-eamc  ctvition-fc  that  this  was  not  their  ai#pare?  position  and 


they  could  have  been  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  inclusion    of  East 
Berlin  into  the  free-city  status. 

The  Russians,  however,  have  not  been  ve*»y  lucky  with  their 
proposals  to  the  West  since  1946.  The  drive  to  humiliate  the  op- 
ponent was  often  much  strongerjthan  the  realization  of  one's  own 
advantage.  An  influential  American  Clay?— frro  Cloy  1 )  hadAthought 

of  Berlin  as  a  free  city  JrCtDtv  y  but  the  Russians  had  damaged  his 
plan.  As  the  ensuing  debate  was  to  prove,  there  was  aardly  a 
plausible  argument  to  be  found  from  the  standpoint  of  US  interests. 
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No  one  seemed  to  know  why  this  solution  should  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Berliners  themselves,  either.  tWl   If  they -a#e  in  need  of 
peace        freedom  this  was  scarcely  oompat ibier-wr&i  tanks  in  their 
streets  as  well  aslthe  continuing  military  occupation  by  4*  foreign 
powers',  in  liou  of  freedonu 

The  most  drastic  result  of  irrationalism,  was,  however,  the 
-reparation  of  Germany,  itself,,  which  was  sealed  by  the  Woot  when 
instead  of  negotiations  towards  a  re-unification  of  the  occupied 


territories  or  a 


program  j^r- that-  direction  under  acceptable 


conditions,  1r^~ returned  sovereignty   (^iit^ntrray )  of  government  to 
its  own  occupation  area,  to^ spite  the  Eastern  block , whereupon  the 
Soviet  Union,  nolens  volens,  did  li1Tc"Trrs-e  inlher  own  occupiedA£Z_L_// 
territory.     After  becoming  fch  a  fffeolcal  fact,   the  &^€rrS/Tion  j£*>ew 
— rr  rnnryntr  hy-trhc  It  involved  more  areas  of  people's  lives, 

the  rift  grew  deeper.     Contrary  to  the  private  feelings, the  polit- 
ical leaderships  on  both  sides  cecame  increasingly  hostile.  The 
contageous  irrationality  took  over ' in  the  East  as  well.  Witness 
the  Chinese  walliin  Berlin.  The  West  German  diplomacy  adopted  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  Western  powers  towards  the  East  block,  by 
brusqO^ty  negating  Eastern  Germany's  existence,  although  the  latter 
keeps  trying  tenaciously  to  negotiate  with  West  Germany. 


But  conA-efflp±a±±ma  and  analysis  of  the  old  mistakes  and  their 

(ali  ItMhAly  /Muh,  Aa/ka.  /trusty 

present  consequences  rto-^va'H.iFi-,. in  concrete  ir^-hP&e/^since  it  is 

impossible  i^erd-ay  to  reconstruct  the  situation,   in  which  fatal  aaxs 
errors  could  still  have  been  prevented,  or^that  in  which  they  were 
recent,  enough  to  try  for        ade qua t e\r e p a i  t  hr e  s  p  e c-t-  to  the 


circumstances.     The  possibil iAAesJ^oda^)  to  restore  Germany's  unity  A 

^15r"eedin^ 

and  her  capital,  and  to  avoidV^rowiflg  new  animosities  against  this  or  a 
that  side  and  lot  to  lot  anew  militarism  -*4r^»  to  a      nt  e  of 


\Ji, 
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explosiveness/f  caiuurt  fie  Wgolutlon;of  opocific,  regional,  Individ 
wH-^fffli  diter  in  a  oounlr.y  3u  important  for  thfa  welfare  of  Si  1  1  J 
/il^V,M^  j^so* Jb^t^i ' j^^"^^- 1 1  ■• 1  1  *rrTT^T p r' ' f a  ;±l^d-real*e-b-rc  solution  Is  pooolfele 

onlv  in  ah  unlimited  international  framework,   in  organic  connection 

i/furomerat  wrth 


rith  the  global  problem  andjthe  world  situation,  and. 


the  general  and  total  disarmament.  Under  these  conditions  Germany 


would-be    (n^he^Th^eatenedVoy  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any  other 

 -  '  /K*fL 

power  nearor  far.  She  would  not  feel  threatened  and  neither  -beMovc 

allow  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  she  need  attack  as  a  measure 


of  s e  1  f  -  prtTo c r v a t ^o A  new  militarism  could  then  hardly  thrive 
there      As  soon  as  ftuCTrt^  will  be  freed  from  the  nuclear/yarsenal, 
„(.qt  a  ad  Beca4  of  Germany,,  as  well  as  within^  the  German  question 
will  te*-e  solved. i-^eeif^   In  the  atmosphere  of  general  disarmament 
the  natural  relations  between  the  two  Germanies  will.»__QX--ee*H?ee^  be 

^^^J^    '  — >. 

resumed>r^nat^is  called ^neutral ityV^odayj will  uiz-^he  general  state- 
after  tss?  completed  disarmament,  Central  Europe  will  be  an  organic 
part  of  all.  Dif f erenVe-  ^  ideological  systems  will  no  longer  be 

era.  fJL*f*^'  i  

an  unbridgable  abyss  anywhere,   least  of  all  within  U  bountfcy  (^ople 
In  the  global  situation  achieved  by  general  disarmament , the  interna* 
tional  questions  regarding  the  partitioned  Germany  of  today,,  will 
become  Germany [a  internal  issues.  Aa-±&e  ^rutally  militarist  Japan 


turned  into  radical  /feoneatl-  erf  nuclejajrj/ajpfeaf ter  the  atrocious^ 
{malsT~murder  of  Nagasaki  "and  Hir^shijiia/^wemay  expect  that  exper- 
ience and~~the  interest  in  her  own  survival  will  win  ow  a  remark- 
able  majority  t^^^4e--soc^TS--e^  disamarment  and  peace.   It  £e*±ows 
that  such  a  Germany  would  propter  economically  and  achieve  an  Intel-, 
lectual  and  ethical  -geiiaiaoanco-.   Only  in  this  way  would  the  old  Imzi 


and  their  more  dangerous  new  disciples  who  continue  to  poison  the 
atmosphere,  be  soon  isolated  and  their  organizations  chrirfc  'and 


► 
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For  Germany  and  any  other  country  in  which  criminal  forces 
-  '"have  survive <?^!Ert^jS£  <rr-~*ieALi2LaJii^T  the  peace  conference  and  disarrn- 
ament  take  on  a  special  national  significance.      But  the  longer  it 
takes  to  get  "in  motion\bhese  actions;  for  rescue  and  securing  of  life, 
the  weaker  grow  the  prospects,   sjjice,  the  dynamics  of  destruction  are 
at  work  (tn^the  meantime)]     It  is  easy  to  imagine,   that  a  relatively 
insignificant  local  election  victory  in  a  West  German  province ^can 
have  a  snow/ball  effect,  since  an  almost  inevitable  terror 


**^jj^jifegB5g£afro  a^iralTipllxator  (?-)-~e£"  the  ps  experiences  of  a  still  recetf 

"S      w-past"^  jfcven  a  people  poor  in  imagination  would  havo  to^see  tho  hand' 

QUA. 

-billing  un  the ^>urirl.  par  of  reprisals  from  the  still  small  group 


rendore-  many  righteousVvoiceS/  silent  incline^  to  surrenaer; 

wfrrie  still  weaker  characters  "joinVin  good  time. even  the  most 


evil  of  groups.     This  not  yet  v-ni  cRfi- 


-and  inconspicn-eu-s-  terror,  r^HH^ 


(j&M  without  concrete  act ionsNi^i -fetee- early  state  of  development,  becomes 

 "'jrM^Mt 

nevertheless  the  main  factor  of  spreading,  which  is  then  ^alaK?d  by 

the  rather  flexible  propaganda,  adapted  to  -e^y— smd  all  conditions 

as  required.   The  Jews  and  their  posit ioita  in  Germany  s  economy  and 

culture  will  Certainly  no  longer  bejin  the  foreground's  an  "argumen^), 

since  too  little  has  remained  of  them,  to  betatilized  for  effective 

propaganda.   It  is  also  unlikely  that  the  party  will  once  again 

.oxploi-t  Socialism  as  epitheton  ornans,   since  the  mood  in  West  Germany 


no  longer  requires  such        orgament/.  The  orientation  of  neo-nazism 
in  the  area  of  externa]Jpolitica  so  far  remains  obscure,  and  may  k 
d-e^p^ndr-e^i^the  reaction  from  abroad;   in  a  world  as  unstable  as  ours 
there  will  bejno  lack  of  bridge  heads,.  Will  the  world,  then,  rest  on 
its  laurels  and  allow  Hitler1  s  heirs  to  take  care  of  the  future? 
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Definitely,  peace  conference  and  disarmament  are,  not  only 

<T X^jl/Vu&y*.      ^    .   ■  '  ■  

^^wp^M^^;  (for  the  whole  worldybut  extremely  urgent  .  But  the  greates^" 

crime  of  world  history  that  Germans  have  committed  in  the  20th 

century  praor 1  pa  1 1 y — in  front/  of  all  our  eyes,   lends/the  problem  of 

  ^     u   *f!f 

the  monster  growing  once/again  in  Germany,  and  perhpjas  elsewhere, 

 ■ — ~—^,y%-     ^r^s^  * 

(a r. urgency  of  its  owrA   «uad  turns  -tWlnto  a  burning  international  issuer 
requiring  preventive  international  measures.  This  must  be  done 

-dii  (i^rjAf ,  without  <{"che  peace  conference  andlthe  affiliated  disarmament 
conference  rooulta  to  be  logically  anticipated'Tparticularly^  since 
it  is  still  a  mere  idea,while  the  a  peer  try  of  evil  works  at  .^rrcmendouo- 
speed. 

If  any  people  other  than  the  East  Indians  had  a  right  to  insist 
on  the  abolition^of  the  rite  of  burning  widows  on  the  funeral  pyre, 

- — @ — ~-  0)         ®  JL 

although  East  Indian  women  exclusively  were  the  victims,   could  the 
j£H±£Ean  question  of  tolerating  -of  a  genocide  party  be  regarded  as 
an  j^frtrer-idr  matter  of  any  country?  -So  the-qucstion^ — a-e— 4— p^i^eipie 
f  irot  becomes  an  unpostponable  task  for  the  T )  ct|q  Kg  a  a  a  a  a  fc4-ea.  In 
member  countries  and  those  aspiring  to  membership, tho  return  of  the 
-^v/^Ltoleration  of  groups  'witn  genocide-plans  a^d— %jTo~s-e---e;y-e n  suspect-. 


rdfep-nn  cirrnmwt anoea  be  fee  possible  (lawful)-.  rBaccd  on^eso! 


must 

nrrffeip-- no  r- i.r cums t anoes  be  fee  pusrfibib-  ( lawful)-.  -£accd  on#resolutions 

of  txhe  General  Assembly/^  hose  legalization^  iwnnln  hn  pmniM^  pv°-n 
undt-,1"  Lhe  existing  chartCfy^all  states  must  be  directed  to  fight 
such  organizations  with-  legislalyfiS^t  f oundgfe  &si  anti-genocide  laws, 
to  preclude  the  reoetition  oi*  h*te  exploitation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples  by  such  groups.  This  would  be  the  first  objective.  ""Logic 
lat ien  for  the  prevention  of  exploitation  of  fifemocrafc^c  right o-^ 
vnil1rl  hp  p  r.r.y-v^nt,  t,  1 1. 1  ° .   It  would  be  a  first  aid,  withdrawing  a  goocj 
deal  of  the  monster's  nutrition  to  slow  down  itsg-a4aing  volume  4^e-±gM 
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til  the  peace  conference  and  disarmament  would  take  effect  and  could 
-;ua4-antfe^a  /future  ^Or&o  for  central  Europe!**. 


-8 


Legislative  control  usually  is  dpfin^        hping  a  parliamentary 


measure  by  which  «r  /group^pj.aocd  ouUide  the  -^t+^s  pronounced 
i^rtrt^T^r)   illegal.     Such  a  measure,  however,   is  a  two-edged  sword. 
As  experience  shows,   it  never  effects  the  dissolving  of  a  group 
hut  instead  turns  it  into  an  underground  movement  whose  propaganda 
potential  might  even  be  booated,  while  the  invisible  organization 
will  be/still  better  able  to  carry  out  a  variety  of  actions,  notably 
terrorist.  Since,  therefore,  the  e#4ri  party  would  positively  thrive 
in  the  shadow  of  illegality  ,   aiuvsrrtsrUr^fl-crf  method  seems  in  order 
jfers-  would  in  tny  upiiiiuu    hinder  the  party's  actien  iiaeb4^±tyt 
without  removing  the  full  daylight  which  interferes  with  its  total 
activity:  The  party's  representatives  should  be  legally  stripped  of 
thcir^pacoivn  rlppM-m  -(rights^ /Tso  that  parliament  and  all  other 
democratic  institutions,  including  the  municipal  boards,  would  be 
spared  their  presence.  It  would  be  easier  then,  to  cleanse  the  ranks 
of  ©ti4rrrtHir&44o*B-)  and  keep  them  clean.  This  would  be  effective  first 

stf1P<J*(  Cctvu  ,i*4*  foot,        to  4*<srmxr 

aid,  until  that  genuine  international  solution  may  tatee-'over,  w-ith 


of  finality- '(reliability)  that  can  be  cxpcctredr-€-roia--afty 


trhc  dogrci 


Vte*4c--a^uiipllalifcfd  by  man> 

^  the  question,  for  what  country  the  peace  fconference  Without 
War  could  have  the  greatest  ■  ii.amodiatc  impact  ~i significance)-,  would 
have  to  be  answered:  Germany. 
Application  to  Hungary 

As  can  be  checked  in  old  newspapers  and  reliable  reports 

comaiied,   the  Russians  managed  to  set  up.  months  before  the  end  of 
—  r  r  t,m  AtTir^*-  

the  second  world  war,  in  December  19^4,  ^coinri^bo^nfflerij.  In 
this  government  were  seated  besides  Communists  and  Social  Democaats 
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also  Horthy-Fascists  and  o  Lheru.   In  the  y;ears\Collov^in^,  the 
Hungarians  continued  with  a  mulfti  party  parliament  in  spite  of 


the  Soviet  military  presence.  (Only  in  1949",  (under  the  ^rowirig/v^^u) 

SjCjfc     ^    TL  _______  —  

iiu  garian  Communis t^prooou-rg,       constitution/was  ih^roducefew^reh 


do©*-  not  reflect 


■wa-&(1nodeled  after  the  Soviet  systernV!:s:s5Thdse 
the  widely- spread  fattage  that  the  Red  Armv^on  the  day 
*e^earfe  imposed  Communism  on  &e&£4 country-;'  Jawt^Tf^ref  lect^  even  less 
the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  according  to  which  **ie  spontaneous 
proletarian  revolution  would  tre-  the  one  fro  bring  about  the  change, 

of  &f,roaw 


not  the  military  pressure 


rpower.  How  much  the  regime 


contradicted  democratic  principles  and  violated  the  will  of  the 
majority,   and  tnerefore  bad-  neither  -a,  revolutions^  nor  &  democrat** 

  d' 

-f ounaation,  was  revealed  tru  I  lie  wui^ld  by  the  rebellion  of  1956, 
which  erupted  after  Stalin,   in  the  early  K*ru  sh\cheV  era^  so  much/^^ 
■freer  m  atmosphere,   and  was  suppressed  in  less  than  a  month  by 
invading  Soviet  troops.  Much  as  this  rebellion  was  dcocrvg&kg  of 
democratic  sympathies  and  its  suppression  xu&    condemnation,  its 
Western  labifei  of  a  revolution  can  hardly  be  justified.  The  role  of 
a  cardinal  and/^lhe  aristocrat  embittered  over  the  3r4rj.uldaLiuii  of 
their  estates  -(land  lidding^)  ,   in  other  words  the  part  of  those 
elements  interested  in  restoring  the  former*/ situation-,  4y-^411i&6 
the  movement  as  ayjcounter-revolution,   in  spite  of  its  democratic 
traits.  Later,  a  certain  adaptation  to  democratic  features  took 
place.   The  many  emigramts,  mailily\noj^l^n^  in^the  United  States, 
who  recently  have  begun  to  visit  their-  fdfcier  homeland  privately  or 
on  business , return  with  astonishing  talesabout  an  economic  boom 
and  unexpected  lieeralisminfche  old  country.      ,  „  . 

But  it  auD't  -r-ftfprHu.  doubtful  whether  this  ■liberal  can  be 

taken  ao  the  genuine-  solution.  The  ~f&&l^1Jl&&--^^ 


2 


^^Communist  ruleAis  one  of  the  most  popular  arguments  in  the  cold 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  «K»*  in  delicate  situations 
like  a  howitzer.when  one  needs  material  for  a  ort  a6ainSt 

not  J^gi&ified  Soviet  demands  and  diplomatic  >»ben,  for 

instance,  Bizerta  was  still  discussed  in  the  UN,  and  Morozow 
pleaded  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  favor  of  abolition  of  all  foreign 
military  bases,  so  vital  for  international  disarmament,  Stevenson 
denied  the  Soviets  the  such  a  demand  with  reference  to 

Hungary  .Ve  analogy  was  possible,  tWS*£«">  idea  of  general 
abolition  of  the  bases  was  not  part  of  an  international  disarma- 
ment program,  and  therefore,  only  the  right  °^^country  t0 
terminate  agreements  on  such  oases  could  be  a^cusood  and  suP- 
ported,   trtetr-m  other  words^the  renting  and  leasing  (letting)  of 
land  for  bases  of  military  aggression,  was  under  international  law 
•    *tt±  a  matter  between  tfae  two  countries  4^mi^d  -  an^8^£JS'' 
Under  those  terms,  however,   any  country   ' ^^^^j^^ 
~<~^£^a*l)jrewsl*  that  country  >^^^fe  - 
itet  inhere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  illegality  of  foreign  in- 
fluence under  military  ^pressure-)  <te^  Also  in  the  Vietnam 
debate,  Hungary  to  became  a  stereotype  counter-argume^Most 
Hungarian  emigrants  maintain  an  embarrassed  silence  f^tley  ifcfcl- 
m.  non-Communists,  they  do  not  endorse  what  has  been  and  still 

is  done  in  Yetnarn.  Perhaps  they  even  have  feelings  of  brotherhood- 
innate  s^ed,  si^^ Vietnamese  suffering ^^^^^ 
4^grrr^e  comparJ^JsJ*  the  Hungarian  victims, 

In  spite  of  the  welcome  subsiding  of  tensions  within  Hungary, 
the  country  has  remained,  since  1956,  a  source  of  international 
discomfort.   In  the  Soviib  Union,  many  probably  fool  that  the.  *nd- 


^.uiln,   Hinnn  pmntire  -politico  in  foreign  Lu  Lho  CuYictG,  the 
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Expectation  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  and  the  Hungarian 

Cdmmunlst  regime  might  consider  and  perhaps  accept  the  faea  of  a 

\  proposal  / 

plebiscite,   if  such  a  matter  were  tactfully  and  reasonably  pre- 
sented in  the  framework  of  peaceful  and  amicable  international 
resolutions.  / 

Although  this  type  of  initiative  used  to /be  gruffly  rejected 

in  the  pastAbhere     is  no  evidence  that  thi/ would  be  und&sirable 

for  the  Communists  now  and  in  the  near  fu/ure.  Against  the 

Communist  policies  as  a  whole  the  wellborn  argument  can  no  longer 

be  used.   Communism\  in  its  struggle  ^or  the  sympathies  (support) 

in  the  world  could  aVtack  Imperial/sm  without  the  hindrance  of 

its  own  weakness;   it  wVuld  be  far  easier  to  step  out  into  the  sun 

\  / 

without  the  Hungarian  buYter  0/  one's  head.  Finally,   it  is  not  at 
all  guaranteed    that  a  plefci/scite ,  under  strict  neutral  control, 
would  bring  an  unfavorable^ vVrdict  for  the  regime  today.  But  it  is 
no  longer  the  Soviet  Un^on  whoVwould  have  to  accept  or  reject  such 
a  resolution.  The  tim/s  of  her  supremacy  over  the  entire  East  block 
are  over,  perhaps  fior  good.   The  European  Communist  countries  have 
grown  independent^  not  only  formallyVso.    (?)  The  actual  signal  for 
this  emancipation  came  from  China,   insomuch  as  even  the  smallest 
Communist  country  had  to  make  a  decision^  between  the  two  Communist 
giants,   ei/her  in  favor  of  one,  or  neitheX  of  them,   in  an  attitude 
of  a  new/brand  of  neutrality  and  with  its  familiar  advantages. 
What  yent  on  in  Communist  central  and  EasternVurope  resembles  the 
coming  of  age  of  children  with  all  the  consequ#fyces.  Hungarian 
Questions  are  only  to  be  discussed  with  Hungary  now. 

It  does  not  take  much  courage  to  admit  that  one  did  not 
^rodiG-t  the  events  of  August  1968.  All  ant i- Communist  observers  as 
well  as  the  neutral  ones  were  -totally  Tf^tm^h  _i^u^p^ar6-&d\vrtjlil  nliht 
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de\n  es  war  J.  ausfuehrliches  Saebelrasseln  vorausgegangen,  wozu 
abe\  alle  sagten:  die  warden  doch  nicht  wahnwitzig  sein  und  wirklich 
elArschleren    JLover  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  but 
the  Russian^piess,  since  it  became  subsequently  *****  clear 
that  £$?^L™e^  decision  was  made  in  the  last  moment 
and  only  after  intense  internal  struggles.  When  they  rapidly  moved 
in  on  the  Czechoslovaks,  who  were  not  only  tired  of  *he*r  dictator- 


7^ 


'  D  ^V^"^   

^^^Ltos-^-  ih.  f  ,di^  m°m^T^r^-vf^a^s^^^^ ' 

riuHcTth^^ 

the  Although  the  Kreml  masters,  who  suddenly  behaved 

as  though  Stalin's  spirit  w^ossesst^Tthem,  needed  neither 
Hungarian  nor  East  Germany  Polish  and  Bulgarian  help  to  "normalize' 
the  reform-eager  Czechoslovak  Communism,  the  ^^"S£^ 
the  Hungarian^  no  smaller  than  thrtr  ^^T^ 
abroad  shrilly  complained  about 


y^^etf  the  almost  too  obedient  child,  ««S^on  hand  to 

ie***  militarily  boast    Moscow's  prestige  and  to  help  portray  the 
neighbor's  as  a  general  Communist  measure,- 

^SSS&SSfel  Communist  countries^a ^Taction  against  a  people 
unfaithful  to  the  common^  afee^  tr/tfhat  Hungary  had  tried 
herself.  So  the  prospects  for  a  Hungarian  plebiscite  to  te^lne 
objectively  the  ^J^^  of  this  nation,  have  become  more** 
distant;  but  let  us  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  series  of 
surprises  should  end  just  here.  &JJbt 

Hungary  as  aV*"-**«*4«l-*lotlf** -*  our  tlme  ^^^^ 
^^Or^^  also  had  a  comical  echo.  Mr.   Ian  Smith,  Prime 
Minister,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia,  declared  p«W*eiy  that  Rhodesia  were 
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poised  in  the  front  lines,  like  Hungary,   in  the  struggle  against 
the  horrors  of  Communism.  He  evidently  jL#  referring  to  the  Communist 

horrors  of  the  London  government. 

Poland,  Eastern  Europe  and  Czechoslovakia 

In  the  vicinity  and  immediate  neighborhood  of  Hungary  there 
are  countries  whose  Communist  spontaneity  is  debatable,  especially 
for  the  first  years  after  1945.  But  it  can  be  said  with  full  cer- 
tainty that  for  instance  Poland  did  have  an  intensely  active 
Communist  party  even  before  the  second  world  war,  with  an  extensive 
following  ,  also  in  astonishing  social  distance  from  laborers  and 
^yt^ejjf^  peasants.  Particularly  among  the  intellectuals,  by  no  means  only 
•tMwjAhe  Jev/ish  ones,  the  Communist  ■i^Jliii--^f--BttTBxrt±VQncaB  was  quite 
significant.  But  a  few  years  after  1945, the  Communis t-tra*«e€L  young- 


sters  -argjcjfo-e-d *(m  fetee  ouu;j¥e)and  because  q  v«*«~rVit.  t^o.t^-^-p-^-,  +.ne  g?alfj, 

T°      gfrn       c  ^4 My,  hJL4-ui*  bwtkvLiCjrrt 

/Tne  Stalinist  version  hjn  Tbeon  dlimr^re  mos't  Polish  Communis tg  .and 
there  had  beerf^suoversive  activity.  The  more  liberal  tendency  which 
eventually  gained  the  upper  hand,  was  more  to  their  liking.  It  is 
indeed  s^S3HLUi**g  to  what  extent  the  cultural  life  in  Poland  today 
is  free  from  one-line  doctrine;   this  reflects  a  past  in  which  the 
peasants  had  represented  the  Eastern  type,  while  the  ruling  class  waj 
■  diligent iy  importing  Western  tendencies.   In  her  intellectual i^&tts 
the  country  even  today  forms  a  bridge  between  Western  and  Eastern 
traditions.   The  chances  for  creative  development  are  eeitdJjjfly  good, 

the  surrounding  world,  including  the  German  neighbor  should  de- 
cide in  favor  of  peace.  <^  l^%s^i^  tu/^y^n^^^ 

In  the  bordering  Eastern  European  countries  the  circumstances 
are  different  mainly  because  their  Communism  wasAimj&rted;  and  alike 
insofar  as  it  has  oecome^  consolidated  fco  a  poiftfr^rhruugh  frhe  ^^rginj 
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-t>new  generation.  Tnere— jr^r-4^Q^a^rrT^^r  r-RiiRP -fefH^ob^^ 
'   -3m  W  a  people's  *rtrHr4**4e«  without  this  people's  own  initiative/,  if 
there  is  at  least  a  definite  doubt  as  to  ■  Ute  ^^^ei  approval  of 
the  existing  political  system.     A 'numerically  insignificant  Eston- 
ian  demonstration  in  Toronto  is  no  reliable  hint  ko  /bo  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  a  whol»  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  Baltic  countries 
must  have  the^vright  of  petitioning^  as  al^Tthc  o  there-. 

Of  cjurw,  £*we  5elf-'^^'^^on  and  self-determination  of 
peoples  can/lttfrn  into  a  ^#4^-<multif aceted^  problem  gmri  may 
hard^^&ii^ef^ithin  one  generation.   It  was  too  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  judge  whether  the  Warsaw  student  rebellion  in  March  1968, 
also  flaring  up  in  other/ycit ies ,  had  any  connection  with  the  later 
following  revolutionary  and  rather  pro-Communist  movements  in  the 
Western  countries,   or  whether  the^ tendencies  were  painting  in  the 
oppoTiitr  i&»&G&&gm     Tne  revolts,   suppressed  after  the     first  round 
but  surely  not  for  good,  had  here  and  there  not  only  theAfeature 
ill  fisttm&gi  that  non-students  spontaneously  went  along,  but  mainly 


that  of  a  passionate  anti-government  feeling.   £t  is  poi.iiblL/  Lliul 
emotionality  and  spontaneity  were  in  common  but  the  political 
colors  still  differed.   It  looked  at  times  as  though  on  one  side  of 
this  newest  international  front  the  most  diversified,  partly  op- 
posing forces  would  close  ranks ,  (^nTte^by^nothing  more  strongly^" 
than^fcheir  opposition  ,(nhjppt.1  o»4  to  ^e  status  quo.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  strange  front  the  differences  no  less  Esoijax 

significant  and  eve^i  stronger  appears  there  the  common  factor  of 
6  7 

vital  interests,   inasmuch  as  both  Communist  as  well  as  ant i- Communis 


governments  defend  their  own  status  quo,  or  try  to  secure  it  through 


strong  counter-arwnrn*; 

Whether  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  could  be  analogously 
defined,  where  unrest  was  prevailing  among  all  strata  of  the 


population,  remains  to  be  s-4^n.  After 
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~*gh  their  still 

semi-Stalinist  course,   ^&4rsr~re^  the  masses  were — inm  lined  to  b&  

id  (uniform-)-  and  appeared  to  ■fao  undo aided  between  -ft  fuint- 
of  liberalized y£ommunism  and  a  ^mnr-JfitfW t'llHT^dp.bera.i.lsm.  This  could 


have  led  back  to  a  non-yfiommunist  ^democracy  or  forward  to^a  never 
before  realized  embodiment  of  «l*Lui%  ^uj-«JjLi«s  ~"!h£e*,   that  *o*f  a 

immunism  ^ 


society  without  dictatorship  an 


itkgrae*,  that^of 
f^^y?Ti  t  h  on  tv  rule. 


existing  today  -ohying  away  -  from  this  idea,   although /Communist 

and /©oc ialist  theoreticians  alike  conf  »'m  TjEfo *  it  as  the  ultimate 

  -  (k^\*Ht 

goal.  &t   CTn**S£.,  this  theoretical  possibility^was  limited  by  the 

relatively  small  country  which  io  not  particularly  populous/TOThat 

c  „  

a  small  people  rcould  turn  into  an  international  avant-gardX^odel, 

-erf-  s&  *s 
ia,  fcfag  rcour^ ,'  not  new,  but  -e-are&  Jz&e?te  thrust  into  the  unknown  become 

in  the  concrete  terms  of  political  geography  4i  Tnos-tr .significant 

*~ power  problem.  Such  a  situation  inevitably  pushed  the  Soviet  Union 

back  into  the  role  of  a  conservative  power  and  pose^the  fateful 

question  how  far  she  could  go  to  defend  the  status  quo,  without 


stumbling  back  into  a  repetition  of  the  Hungarian  -e-o  n  t  r  a  a  i<tt}i  o  n 
of  1956  or  asi  even^more  dangerous  failure.        iJLp  fa  aJtvJT 

It  is  the  main  objective  of  this  work  to  contr llyutje  £aKa  4ro 
a  situation    in  which  the  important  decisions  *w-i±i  not  be  left  to 

omos^  small wr  large-,  but  .to  trite  human  conscience  and  intelligence 
If  those  revolutions  taking  place  and  hatching  "in  our  time,  would 
i&%  neither  brutayyLn  their  own  charactpr^or  .■■  brutally  suppressed, 
t-he —  s^^ti^ferl  of  life  on  earth  would  be  possible,  and  we  would  have 
a  chance  to  cea^e  the  murderous  struggles  and  apply  our  strength  <t© 


i 


greater  tasks.  But  this  quite  simple  possibility  was  followed  by 
a  reality  which  seemed  to  be  i©4  by  a  far  weaker  logic. 


nnnHHHH| 
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The_New  Soviet  Policy  and  its  Victims, 

The  new  Soviet  policy  which  in  August,;^  1968  turned  into  a 
general  shattering  reality,  was  nevertheless  not  as  new  as  it 


inevitably  loo 


ked  after  the  relatively  long  epoch [preceding**^ 


,  In  those  good  old  days  -&a@-g-i^n,  had  almost  never  jfck  left  the 


^r/ioonor      dock,  tetiftrgd  u,y  ikrkfeod  mlir-nat  io&aJ  nnnfini  ence.  She 


had  not  only -road ily/prqj^e^  materialyy£#r  Communis t  propaganda, 


of 


the  neutral  nations  and  the  opposing  ten- 


L 

but  also  the  judgment 
dencies  at  home  and  the  allied  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  stood 
^rptee&Qr-  ho g B c If  ■)  since  I^rush\chew  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution  and  JgggE*  (organised-)-  world  conscience  against  aggressive 

A  fat,  JcvieiaJ 

America.  This  Soviet  role/Kacf  a  strong  psychological  effect  and 

ha^f  a  variety  of  4mpnr,7Kp-ntr-  eonsequences ,   as  long  as  they  aanagod 

jpo  koop  a  certain  unity  4^/theory  andfpractice  and  did  not  commit 

thuco  deeds  for  -w&rieh  t heyVc o  nd  e mne£  the  United  States.  But  just 

as  the  Hungarian  flaw  in  world  reputation  of  the  Soviets  Union  -as 

ife3*e-  /c^/c<it/Uz^'  > 

the  kigh  jBriests  of  justice  and  peace  began  to  lap  rove  -a-3.lt  tie  , 
^  '  

^    ^'^<^a£e)*The  great  shock*  which  not  only  robbed  Czechoslovakia  but  the 

whole  world  fefjrb-s  former  illusions. 

The  relative  independence  of  the  small  jBommunist  states,  their 

odd  impudences  and  their  sometimes  impressive  protest^  were.,_^W?ie*L, 

rerfilrf  tolerated  by  Moscow  co  loag^and  even  allowed  to  grow,  as  long 

as  they  d4rd  Tiofr  pose^^  danger.  But  it  was-ey  not  moans  ^rrsFt  the 

ideological  self-asse^muenl  of  the  old-new . Socialism,  which  caused 

the  Soviets  serious  headaches.  The  modol'of  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  otlli 

-re-effit  o nought  which  even  Stalin's  unscrupulousness  had  not 

managed  to  bring  back  to  the  roost,   increased  Moscow's  worries  and 

J- 

the  West's  hopes,  but  'had  to  look^o  the  Soviet  Union  far  less 
s^rtrcHsia.  than  the,  de^&y  ^ofCzechoslova^desert.  ran-.  For  this  possi- 


•--«W  ^a*. 
• I  •  ■  '-V 

'  1  •  -  ■  I  .  ■ 


over- 
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had;     ^  /V**^  v 

blllty  ^o^rtainedAf  ar  more  concrete  «s  ignif  letnrec  ,  ^which  wasj 

lookedAln  the  commentaries  of  the  international  press,  or  pl^^ii 

d©wi,  A  deserting  Czechoslovakia,   or  -e-hrrpiy  a  neutralized  one,  meant 

L         j^^f  up—&€  an-Aftiidcf  ondod  flank;   such  a  situation  would 


have  offered  new  chances  for  either  conventional  or  nuclear  offen- 
sives/T"and  thereby  multiplied  temptation.  The  weighing  of  all  tz&kr- 
■£-1  i ct ing  ^roopoote  was  mirrored  in  the  early,   for  a  time  exclusively 


diplomatic  .exooooTvo  pressure  towards  re-establishment  of  a  regime 

in  the  image  of  the  Stalinist  iMovotny.  As  soon  as  the  effectiveness 

of  ksd£- civilized  methods  proved  doubtful,  one  was  forced  to,  yes, 

J,    fry*-  . 
evidently  forced  to,   abandon  civilization  b4ffT  and  the  phrases 


of  one's  own  propaganda,   tffvgilllzc -the  advantage  of  America' s  Wjum 
>^  internal  and  Vietnamese  difficulties^  plus  a  wholo  barrelf^of*  inter- 
national  p&g^3rey?1?^»s  xconi'uslons=p^  The  f ao4-fea£Aau  immediate 

.,  *5ould  Tof  &ourocgL/tfe  cred 


^European  Vietnam  uao  avoided, 

\  -who  arojfrrc  then-  ateua&antl-y  /prepared/  for  a  con- 


ventional  w^pland  conflict,  plus  their  ridiculously  superfluous 
allied  units,  but  wao  due  to  the  realistic  common  sense  ^^il^dnniai/ 
of  the  attacked  small  people  v|^o  mad  also  capitulated  whmi  hope- 


lessly  0AX4^aumt^Ci&d  &f  Hitler's  German/*  t  reft  psq  gas  in  1 


■the  way  of  o^d 


Thine  se  wisdomVthe  willow-tree, bends   (buws)  deeply  in  the  v^isiis 
^tn^  no^^tcf  ba^mpped  like  the  oak  but  W  re-erect*  itself  later. 

The  Soviets  too,  whose  pretty  phraseology  remained  rather  intacTj 
Pwyi-  even  after  their  overwhelming  counter  measures,  proceded  along 

the  lines  of  least  resistance.  There  may  €r^s44^  be  other  victims 
to  come  if  they,  poorly  defended,   should  W  doomed  &n  need  of 
"normalization"  ■&£  appear  strategically  unsafe.  Governments  or 
nations  thinking  less  realistically  might  e«e4*y  react  differently 
to  such  a  jUkttS  and  could  bring  about  far  greater  *±e^b^T.  And  if 


I 


V 
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fear,  mainly  that  of  China,  and  perhaps  that  of  -tt  -unw  still 
reactionary^ America^  should  drive  the  Soviet  Union  into^ 
ST^^SSSS^  -4'ruiu  ^  1  A^r-^rg1n^€it  would  he^J^o^  jgrrrmm  t  eyas , 

the  fate  of  our  planet  would  move  still  closer  to  the  brink. 

The  ideas  laid  down  here  and  all  other  realistic  ideas  for 
peace  and  disarmament.^  trtTe^.  have  considerably  gained  rar  urgency, 
\fc^£ppobl^mbr  uf— -ferhe  small  and^jnedium  sized  and  even  the  Dig  p 
countries,  aimamg  for  more  f reedom^within  their  existing  systems, 
or  wish  to  fully  use  the  right  of  self-determination  and  to  decide 
on  their  future  in  a  radically  new  sense  p/Chese  problems  cannot  bp 


a^Uf^eL  within  an  armed  and  arming  world|»  ^Jkinly  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  super  power  which  has  acted  both  brutally  and  unfree, 
cannot  aiinw  its  prey  1*^  be  jUateen  away.  France  was  strong  enough 
on  one  hand,  to  fctf f  or.d  the  03cit^fno^  the  Nato-jsommunityj  -&«d  on  the 
other  handy France '  s  continuing  power  of  44^&-  Capitalism  offered  suf- 


ficient guarantee  for  *»<a t. g nt.  3 , cm      /Whe  political  and  military 

general  line, and  i>asjfetr  IW /Certain  oo-operation  with  Nato-strategy, 

For,  this  reason  alone  the  example  of  a  toba-lly  un  revolutionary 

France  is  not  applicable  to  the  question^of  free  will  and  the  fate 


of  other  countries.    Would  or  could  the  Nato-powers  tolerate^a 

Communist  Belgium?     The  economic,  social,  political  and  military 

system  of  each  country  is  today ^-of  cou-^s-a,   not  at  all  its  own 

problem/Tout  an  integra*W  part  of  &te  international  £&&P.  £3ae 

a      «  pre-requisite  not  only  £e%>  fcfce  general  survival  but  also  free- 

dom  and  self -determination?,  ic,  thorof oro , ^h|irromoval  in  the 

ways  set  out  herein  .or  &uob  other  ways  as  may  b«. feasible „  0 

The  Revolution  of  the  American  Negro^esj; 

I  am  convinced  that  for  practical  as 
well  as  moral  reasons,  non-violence 
offers  the  only  road  to  freedom  for 
my  people. 

Martin  Luther  King 
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The  American  Negroes,  the  descendants  of  those  v^jrjfe*^  kid-- 
nap pud  from  their  African  homes  and  draped  to  the  robber's  ships 
and  survived:  those  murderous  <?ronc  country  wad  aAa  transports, 


withstood  centuries  of 


and  maltreatment.  Slavery  is 


abolished,  after  s-von  white  America  paid  a  high  price  for  the 

liberation.  But  the  irmlVi   tj  ratio cl  heritage  of  slavery  remains.  For 

<yti£t 

the  Negro  masses  an  existence  in  human  dignity  is  -a  far yVaway. 
Jwk^  The  theoretical  aoknovfll,  nngmnnti  of  their  full  human  and  civil 
rights,  which  started  in  the  19th  century  with  the  aid  of  pro- 
gressive whites  from  the  Northern  States,  sufficed  to  soon  open 
their  *eyes  to  the  realities  of  their  almost  unchanged  conditions 

and  to  set  in  motion,   in  the  middle  of  our-  century,  one  of  the 

Its 

greatest  movements  of  modern  history.  Xksxr  character^  prevailing 

til  yesterday,  was • determined  by  a  personality  of  vory  special 

profile  -4-ea.llUi»e4,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  who  -ks?e:  through  the 

spirit  of  non-violence  become  a  disciple  (follower)  of  Gandhi. 

King  owned  a  comfortable  home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  but  in  order  to 

live  like  most  of    his  people,  he  movedy^to  -a  plaoo  in  the  Chicago 

slums*  in  1966.   Ke  taught  his  people  to  march  in' dignified  protest 

with  their  demands  through  the  hatefilled  cities  of  the  South  and 

those  not  much  less  hostile  of  the  North,  and  to  ignore  the  flood 

of  insults  as  well  as  the  hail  of  objects  causing  pain  and  disgust. 

invites  foolings- 

But  other  Negroes  feel  differently.  Murder  causes  t-hought 0  of #U. ^a^l 

ther  leaders,  e-xpcctAng  GalvatXc 


revenge, 


•through  v  i  o le nt& mo  erne .  Violence  storms  towards  the  next  though 
possibly  senseless  goal.  Jews,  who  had  exposed  themselves  to  ex- 
haustion and  danger  to  aid  the  negroes  in  their  civil  rights 
struggle,  were  brutally  attacked.  And  Rockwell,   the  American  Hitler^, 
wncywas  finally  nrardorod  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  managed  to 


ude  the  confusion  *o  SWrf^^  t^moDilizW^S^^ 

^■0*3^  goals 


white 


mobs  for  his  poisonous  'ehmxe.  So  the  pure  issimis  soiled  from 

With]iL!£d  ^^35*'  the  straiSht  becomes  crooked,  in  the  deafening 
din  £~2ojae  car/'hear  tSe^fei 


bumps,  has  m 


■yt  mn».  The  real  helmsman  receives  ee-tie-s— 
eye-4,1ff iculty  to  keep  control  of  the  wheel. 


60eSWi«^J^!ry  reVolution»but  it  takes  much  longer,  the^^ 
'npr^^rTsW'r^ng^  and  uninhibited  in  4ri£  aggressiveness  The 
inner  c%TTmrrbs  f         victory,   compromise  or  consolidation  are 

nowhere  in  sight.  5%e  Confusion  breeds  despair.  The  experience  of 
-*fee  black  powerlessness  gives  birth  to  the  spectre  of  black  power. 
Just  born,   it  cries  for  blood,  a  lot  of  red  blood.  Thus^^^^y 
(rage^fury-)-  is  orQat^.  **/**MjU  , 

When  there  still  was  a  theoretical  goal,   it  was  desegregation 
or  rather  integration.  Since  there  are,  however^o^cX^^^ 
Liiuxi^jjEtttnto*,  also  groups  with  different  thoughts  hetdr  appeared, 

who  wanted  tbnopposite,i.e.  far/reaching  separation  from  the  whifce 

ro  sur-rcotion 

community  and  reconstruction  of  an  African  culture,  although  nothing 
of  it|is  retained  in  the  memories  of  this  genera^ifn^!So^rfie 
programs  are  4  rHfrg™  ***  with  religious  and  mystic  ideas.  Some  "sects 
dream  of  a  land  in  the  African  home  country  which,  however,  has  no 
ready  territorial  or  them  and  is  not  expect in^them.  To  attack  the 
utopic  element  in  this  minority,  many  call  it  black  Zionism,  m^$L 
its  followers  themselves  adopt^tbijj  name. 

But  such  problematics  move  right  into  the  background  if  sudden- 
ly  everything  falls  apart  and  ends  in  excesses/as  looting  and 

mass  murder.  Now  it  becomes  immensely  hard  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
American  Negro  movement  in  itself  is  a  highly  significant  and  pure 
kkieg.   In  U«fi4  of  the  white  conscience  even  the  inhuman  battle  of 
the  Negro  people  r*±m*£4^  the  project  to  partly  atone  in  this  late  ' 
hour  for  one  of  the  great  crimes  of  the  white  race. 
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0  Almo 


Almost  always  when  people  looked  for,  meaning  in  history  and  in- 
tended to  fulfill  it  through  their  own  life  and  actions,  they  were 

•tfxc  xes 
pulled  into  the  messy  heap  of  -uiui'Q  real  paradoxus  .  Some  who  loved 

King  and  many  a  hater  knew  for  years  that  there  were  &w*e±  murder 
weapons  trained  on  the  black  head  who  was  one  of  the  gf^&errtr  lights 
,  an 


of  our  time 


they  would  strike  sooner  or  later.  But  only  after  'S 


it  happened  we  all  learned  how  precisely  he  himself  knew  jjf9  and  how 


he  had  accepted  it  as  a.    £ ubUEffi-1*  but  without  offering  any  compromise 
<o  the  antagoniat  multitude  or  to  consider  his  rescue  by  surrendering 


on  any  single  issue.  On  the  contrary,  he  placed  the  a r.M m 


rs  of 


his  «itTnrarfc-e  goal  more  and  more  clearly  above  his  life.  Life  never 
meant  little  to  him,  and  because  he  valued  it,  he  determined  to  ful- 


fill its  meaning  at  any  price. 

Heroically  and  patiently  he  worked,   continuously  revising  and  f 


re^.hinking;«r  final  exprencion  «#  fcfee  (meaningjof  his  life  J  .Freedom, 

i  t\\<> 

justice  and  dignity  for  his  people  remained^ alpha  and  omega.  But  the 

objective  of  his  endeavors  rocoivod  the  more  j?xpanoiivc  impulo&G,   th & 

u 

more  observation,   insight  and  humanity  opened  his  eyes  to  analogous 
injustices  and  suffering  among  the  rest  of  humanity.  So  his  selfyfe^ 
Isare^f^rfTrri-sg  devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  and  civil  rights  of  his 
own  people  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  ,£ocal  point  of  a  wider" 


in  its  further  consequences  probably  universal  struggle 


fat- 


— v-  1  '-i  - 

the  miserable  'and  fefoo  - eaaa»t  Burdened*  of  all  colors.  It  was  y  ob- 
vious  that  tfre  priiae4rp±e  inclusion-^pf '  all  hrm^-***^  in  the  goals  of 
his  movement,   ohould  have-  first  brought  him  ^igh^-ari^f  to  the  side  of 


>n  behalf  o 


the  tortured  Vietnamese  people;   that  he  raised  his  voice 
Israel  when  he  recognized  that  the  battle  was  on  for  its  very  existence 
( Durvival-) ;   and  that  in  the  final  phase  of  his  short  life  he  became 
a  brother  and  helper  of  the  black  and  white  workers  of  the  Memphis 
garbage  disposal  force. 
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It  was  the  most  powerful  hour  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  when 
the  tape  recorcb£&S»  played  back  what  he  had  said  in  his  and  his 
Father's  Ebenezer  Church  in  Atlanta  in  February  1968: 


(please  supply  original  text  in  English  to  be  inserted) 


This  sermon  will  be  unforgettable,  at  least ~£er  our  generation. 
But  one  spooif  i-c  point  -f— rcmiet  stresseilest  it  be  overheard  in  the 


context  of  the  whole  immensely  moving  message.   In  the  ant 
it  was  wabi  pit' lotas-  if  a  politician  was  wealthy^Vpoverty  was  re- 
garded  as  tfee-  proof  of  his  4wm«r  ~( integrity^.  In  today's  Western 
world,  those  statesmen  leading  or  aspiring  to  lead  are  either 
famous  millionaires  or  they  feel  compelled  to  try  and  prove  that 
they,  too,  are  remarkably  wealthy.  The  personal  and  political 
ethics  of  King^will  probably  win  appreciation  and  imitation,  and 
perhaps  pave  the  way  for  a  Socialist  renaissance. 


King's  assassination  occurred  at  a  time  which  was  regarded  as 
andante- st ate  of  trhe  second  round  in  the  American  racial  struggle. 
Even  while  he  was  pAfti  alive  his  movement  had  been  seized  to  a 
deplorable  degree  by  those  other  hands.  Although  the  power  of  the 

/L&.  ctiLil 

martyr  over  his  people  has  certainly  not  -wanTetf,  rather  increased, 
there  is  no  lack  of  signs  that  the  emotionaJj  agitation  and  .-fetee 
exploitation  of  wild  instincts  and  dreams  of  revenge  will  finally 


w 


in  over  the  spirit  of  the  great  dead  man  which* is  harder  ft  o  conn 


prehendffor  the  suffering  masses. 


For  people  with  white  skin  it  has  become  much  more  difficult 

to  make  themselves  heard  among  the  chronically  agitated  *anri  aoJafiiaedj 

^5/M   Io^jcL  <t«i*  ' 
black  masses^  There  is  fche  chance,  however,  to  turn  to  ourselves, 

to  come  to  terms  with  our  responsibility,  to  appeal  to  our  good 

ancient  heritage,  to  pass  judgment  on  our  past  porrormance ,   to  look 

hope.  fer 

our  present  image  in  the  eye  and  to  try  and  salvage  -a  nnrt  nf  the- 
future:  \ 


l/lifoo  U  Jiuj^to  ■  V  *UA  ~o  ^  Lfr^y^  ^tJJ^vl-  ^ctgdz^        Xir^  . 


— • 
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South  America 

South  America/ haa  been  mentioned  repeatedly ,  although  it  is 

Pi** 

extremely  hardfto  mention  this  continent  without  expressing  one's, 
distress  over  its  situation.  That  this  situation  is  j.nouppjYtd.ble- 
virtually  everyone  understands,   only  not  everyone  is  willing  to 
admit  it.  They  prove  that  they  see  the  situation  by  protondinff  to  sec 
nothing.  Or  by  -l^rluoB^ag  the  South  American  continent  and  each  big 
and  little  country  in  it  in  every  conceivable  way,  with  the  powers 
of  diplomacy,  propaganda,   financial  might,  philanthropy  and  many 
ms&&.  more  concrete  v^ffStTTe-s ,  und  that*  yfrll  those  -who  i  ind  the  Zi^uatHta 


povor^l^rl^egulcir  Pi 


  ,  fi* 

(^ruvurbial)  Tegular  Pufr&ejae-B  uncomfortable  or  dangerous,  keep 

claiming  that  they  are  not  spontaneous  but  paid  and  arranged  from 

abroad.  Especially  those  never  ending  mutual  suspicions  and  accus- 

ations,  which  logically  eont .radi-e^t  each  other  -{-¥-)• ,   complete  the 

proof  of  the  unbearable  unrest,  which  follows  aO'  an  undeniable 

necessity  from  the  reall^ML  that  cannot  be  -ex-plained.,  away.  Whether 

these  chronically  hungry  and  inhumanly  aocdy  masses  think  in  ^omniun- 

ist  terms  is  <tere-s*i4e  the  point.  The  question  is  whether  they  ire^uix©-- 

6ommunism  or  whether  another  solution  *is  pocoibibe^ 

lhe  answer  to  that  question  miint'rn  nmf(Jit   in  th^  fp^J*  that  no 

Capitalist  or  Communist  country  is  as  far  romlvod  from  democracy  as 

these  countries,   and  that  their  methods  of  suppression  have  become 

synonymous  with  inhumanity.  The  ruling  minorities  are  radically 

opposed  to  fflo^-lfy jgLg  their  corruption,  to  considering  compromises, 

planning  reforms,  as  though  they  felt  certain  that  nothing  would 

save  them  fte-w- <4^t4  p'eefer,  therefore,  to  enjoy  themselves  as  long  and 

as  much  as'  Elitiy  -rm^u  History  shows  hwle^' examples  J  how  a  social  moral 

Hjl      ^  ,  1 

of  tisei^ty^Te  Apres  jfjbus  J&e  ,$6  luge  usually  preceded  the  *e**€b- (downfall , 
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To  try  and  prolong  poverty  and  oppression  endlessly  or  to 

sugar-coat  it  with  a  e  jpivaA  iun  of  corruption  and  philanthropy, 

is  certainly  naive.  Attempts  to  crush  Ysm^^rJ  or^ignite  revol- 
utions are  surely  unfair  or  criminal.  But  opposite  both  categories 
of  attempts  and  actions  frs  the  quest  ion /whether  there  tea  rr  ■&&th£a& 
outoidc  of  brutal  oppression  or  inactive  waiting,  til  a  continent 
sinks  into  a  chain  reaction  of  blood  baths.  How  long  shall  ifcs 
murder  or  being  murdered  remain  the  only  alternatives?  How  long 
shall  totally  illegitimate  governments  be  allowed  to  robb  these 
peoples  of  their  rights  of  self-determination  behind  the  walls  of 

interior  matters     and  under  the  command  of  foreign  powers?  Sensible 
and  clean  application  of  the  right  of  petitioning  (p.     ,   )  could 
put  an  unolooay  end  to  the  South  AmoKiflrsuf  f  er  ingVand  so  euro  a 
future  in  human  dignity  for  this  continent. 

Such  a  suggestion  would^have  app^ared(P~e>€LC^L^  be 
t±re~WDrytr-feind  of  Utopia,  and  would  have  met  with  general  hilarity. 
But  those  who  still  feel  like  laughing  today,  are  simply  forgetting 
that  nothing  less  than  the  future  of  all  of  us  is  at  stake,   theirjf  <ru>u 
included. 

Atrocity  Propaganda  about  Guatemala  ^ 

As  far  as  I  know  the  only  paper  in  the  world  press  that  publish 
ed  this  report  was  a  ^Canadian  daily,  90) 

90)  by  Norman  Gall,   Toronto  Daily  Star,  May  24-,  1967 
and  it  was  about  a  dog  in  Central  American  Guatemala,  near  the  town 
og  P  Ipala,  wh-teh  had  emerged  from  th</  jungle  carrying  a  human  arm 

*VV> 

in  ±4rs-  mouth.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  mass  graves,   in  which 
nAt  just  murder  victims  were  dumped,  but  atrociously  dismembered 
bodies  of  both  sexes,  mostly  young  people.  A  poet  named    Otto  Rene" 
Castillo,  a  female  teacher  and  a  number  of  pupils  and  university 
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students  >&4«4rd-^eQ.  identified.  Limbs  were  severed  In  undescribable 

fashion  fromjthe  torso,  most  bodies  hacked  into  pieces,   in  female 

breasts  and  other  organs  there  were  signs  of  deep  burns,   skulls  were 

fValTLuj^d  and  their  grdr  trs, {Hro— fee* f' -o imti  m  the  same  mass  grave,  with 

blood  stains  and  hair.  The  number  of  victims  found  in  such  condition 

was  given  as  between  500  and  700.   They  were  guerillas  or  belonged  to 

Communist  and  other  revolutionary  groups.  The  culprits  were  said  to 

be  members  of  the  "White  Hand"  and  other  ant i-yCommunist  organizations 

but  the  main  JsriD  seems  to  have  been  played  by  ^rmy  officers  who  train 
members  of 

such  organizations,   supply  J±h£i£  weapons  and  lead  them  in  actions 
such  as  this.  systematica  </Ls-  efrrtalnlft  there.   In  a  village  called 

Tolteca  the  "White  Hand"  dragged  all  peasant  families  from  their 
cabins,  ri"t   jgsaaag  pnynnq  a"!         and  burned  down  the  dwellings; 

also  other  villages  seem  to  have  shared  this  fate.   The  denouncing 
elements  and  guides  are  former  members  of  the  revolutionary  left,  who 
probably  buy  their  own  survival  with  fch±s  act> of  treason. 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that  many  local  CatholicyPriests  could 
not  stand  by  any  longer  and  on  their  urging  the  ^ishops  of  Guatemala 
issued  a  proiio unci gBresit, 1     tat omcntt^  in  which  they  say:"  We  cannot 
remain  indifferent  while  whole  populations  are  decimated  and  each  day 

brings  new  widows  and  orphans.  Victims  of  se-^re-t  struggles  and  ven- 

S^i^fUt  c  jit w  jLl4L  - 

dettas  or  people  who  are  -ki'dnaffppri  few  their  homes  by,  unknown 


-e-ri mrnal  s ,   are  held  hostage  An  occrct  places  or  cruelly  murdered  and 
their  bodies  are  later  found  horribly  mutilated." 

The  action  groups  seem  to  have  a  roof  organization,'  the  MLJM, 
Movimiento  de  Liberacion  Nacional,   andyj  its'  leader  is  Mario  Sandoval 
Alarcon.  Some  m-a-intain  it  *s  a  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  the  United  States,   the  CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agency)   is  backin? 
them,  and  are  accusing  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Guatemala  of  supplying 
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money  and  arras.  I  am  convinced  that  the  White  House  irs  n&b  "faaiti^r 
w-^Hrh  the  White  Hand,  and  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 


the  American  pluralism  due  to  which  those  responsible  rcmaih  imil- 

.but  the  world  conscience , not  politically  bribed,  should  shout 
until  they  too  cannot  help  but  listen.  1 

The  American  Indians  are  Alive 

In  elementary  school  our  teacher  told  us  that  the  Worth  American 

Indians  were  extinct.  My  sorrow  about  this  deepened  my  erroneous 

XJUvL  aJ^U  t»$w<-  accepting 

crmv^cii^n  to  such  an  extent  that  it  r&s  i°t  ed-/ the  ta*e  learned 

later  .  Only  when  I  took  part,  decades  later,   in  an  impressive 

meeting  of  Indians  from  all  over  North  America,  the  ^unreal  feeling 

0  left  me  little  by  little,  and  I  was  able  to  observe  tfee  reality 

unbiased. 

Although  there  are  analogies,  their  entire  situation  including 
the  psychological  one,   is  significantly  different  from  that  of  the 
Negro  people.  Rather  few  of  them  live  in  the  cities,  and  they  are 
mainly  those  largely  assimilated,  who  outoiflc  o£.  their  not  always 
obvious  racial  features  have  hardly  retained  any  traits  of  their 
e t hni c ''or in .  Life  on  the^serves  is  so  discouraging  with  their 
pitifully  shabby  cabins,  which  have  replaced  everywhere  the  still 
shabbier  tents  made  from  skins  and  bark,  as  though  it  were  meant  to 
lend  new  ejnpha*-is  ^credibility),  to  the  legend  of  extinction.  Robbed 
of  their  vast  lands  through  superior  weapons,   treachery,  cruelty, 
chronic  breaches  of  treaties,  and  long  series  of  su^e-rou-s-raids , 
they  tiptoedy/sSft^  sTiTl^fc^d^d^rcd  in**hostile  tribes 


century ,^^e^e*7" >   sick,  and  without  hope^**  Their  tahole  situation 
perhaps  can  be  briefly  illustrated  by  describing  that  of  a  group 
of  them.  While  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  all  of  Canada  stands 
at  26.3  per  thousand,  the  rate  among  the  Indian  population  there  is 
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74.87  per  fcfra  1000.     Dr.  G.  Graham- Cummiiing ,  -arr-efiM=©4«i  in' the 

Ministry  of  Health  gives  as  the  main  reason  for  this  distressing 

i 

situation  undernourishment    among  expectant  mothers.  Of  course, 

these  tfle\  deficiencies  apply  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The 

Indians  so  far  avoid  provocing  the  white  master  of  their  homeland, 

since  they  believe  it  mayxka  quite  possible  that  he  might  complete 

they 

the  work  of-  destruction,  and (see  no  chance  of  effective  defence 
against  the  ferrtai  superiority.  One  gains  the  impression  that  they 
do  not  breathe  deeply  and  never  laugh.  They  usually  speak  in  a  low- 
voice  and  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  their  distrust.     Some  prominent 
ttC^tiv*?  Iri- 

[ocmcji  for  their  tribes  labor  heavily  under  their  burden,  since 

they  are  only  able  to  think  of  the  past  and  see  no  way  out  of  this 

ip- 
present.   One  of  their  leaders  confided  in  me  that  he  is  in  close 

contact  with  the  supreme  being,  whom  he  does  not  call  God  but  the 

Great  Spirit.  He  will  appear  on  earth  one  day,  liberate  their  home- 

land  and  bring  -aii--e4^4*iieja  freedom  and  peacsC'These  hopes  gt^e— reiarted 

v 

■fccf  those  a  the  Messiah  and  Krishna,  which  stern,   of  course,  from 

comparable  conditions.  Not  unlike  the  Jewish  mystics,  he  too  in- 
volves! himself  in  peculiar  calculations  for  the  date  of  the  saviors' 
arrival  and  the  day  is  not  far,  within  this  century. 

Due  to  the  same  bitterness  the  intellectually  underprivileged 
^  tender du v ulopctlj)  are  seeking  other  outlets  -frele^ts-e-S")  ,  one  of  which 
is  alcoholism, used  by  many  people  of  ill-will  to  add  insult  to 
injury  against  the  Indians.   It  is  a  mixture  of  such  reasons  which 
prevents  a  genuine  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  from  taking 


hold,   so  that  they/play  a  rather  passive  part  in  issues  of  their 
near  future.  But  their  ^c^arfc-ive  attitude  «ersi^t*-also--with  respect 


the  white  masters  of  their  continent.f^ile  Ontario  Indian  spokes- 

An 
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m^n  declared  openly  that  they  had  no  reason  to  participate  in  the  I 
centennial  celebrations,   since  the  last  century  had  brought  the  I 
Indians  nothing  but  unprecedented-  deterioration.     A  once  proud  and  I 
diligent  people  has  to  a  degree  in  no  way  Comparable  to  its  numbers, 
met  with  poverty,  unemployment,  disease > short  life  expectance  and 
d rsad-v-attt-arg-e  .     Its  social  conditions  .c imply  surpass  the  imagination 
~&£  -^the  white  populat io^n^^Arthur  Laing,  $  then  Minister  of  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Af fairs ---a^p^ejL^jr^  of  the 
"S~i1rtra4*ian^^(-e-a^  justified^. 

Recently  the  signs  pointing  to  severe  urgency  of  the  situation 
have  increased.  The  ^tt-lonco  {^rcrrrirti^ry^,  non-violent  attitude^  with 
which  the  Indians  have  suffered  their  lot  for  so  long,   in  contenting 
themselves  to  verbal  protests  and  demands,   is  running  out  here  and 

there  which  points  o&t  the— growing -.-nae.d  4-in.tolerable  conditions )-„ 

1       throw  | 
Other  collective  actions  fcferasigfe  the  same  light  on  the  situation. 

Robert  Smallboy,  Q^Cj^%SqCree  Chier^  led  200  members  of  his  tribe 

back  into  the  bush  in  fall  of  1968,   away  from  the  reserve  near  the 

small  Canadian  town  of  Hoboema,  Alberta.   These  Indians  made  shattering 

statements  on  the  treatment  received  from  their  white  neighbours. 

Their  goal  now  is,  to  begin  a  new  life  worthy  of  their  ancestors, 

on  pure  soil.   They  are  looking  for  it  in  the  partly  barren  and 

isolated  hilly  country  at  the  foot  of  the/,^mountain5,pa«g-e-.  i'hey  have 

set  up  their  community  of  tents  and  hope  to  protect  themselves 

against  the  grim  winter  cold  by  trhe  open  fire£  Small  wonder  that 

this*  heroic  group  of  men,  women  and  children,  shrunk  to  half  the 

original  size  in  a  short  time.  Some  w-o^e-  said  to  have  r^^^sj^tj- 

returned  to  the^ reserve. 

•Of-  Gourde,  ftp  such  descriptive^  p**eef  was  needed  to  show  that 

acts  of  desperation  do  not  lead  to  wui'kable  solutions. 
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The  programs  worked  out  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
improving  the  conditions,  are  mainly  aimed  at  assimilation  within 
the  urban  environment.  For  j&  se^m&et-  of  the  Indian  population  this 
may  be  a  solution.  But  one  should  not  plan  the  disappearance  of 
peoples,  even  if  it  could  too  carried-  act*'  in  the  mss4  -sparing  f-aohi-anT 
The  natural  cohesion  of  nations  ought  to  be  respected  and  furthered 
if  ^«rs-rteia0 

Therefore,   I  would  add  two  ideas  to  the  existing  programs; 

a)  Governments  of  American  countries  should  turn  over  to  them 
land 

valuable,^ n  ot  comparable  <fetr  the  reserves  tney  now  occupy,  with  a 
high  degree  of  autonomy,   and  they  should  be  allowed,   there,  as  they 
may  wish,   to  develop  according  to  their  own  character  and  culture. 

b)  at  rims  been  proposed  once  oefore,  and  l  should 
like  to  repeat  it }  horo>,  that  not  only  sovereign  nations  but  also 
such /ethnic  fee-di^j^pught  to  be    accepted  as  United  Nations  members, 


ao  do  not-rrerssess  a~-S'tate  of •"4&e4^-xn?m  and~~e-x-jrs-t— a^~4ialJjina3r--mi:no r- 


tie-s/.  The  legal  and  permanent  representation  in  the  organization  of 
the  nations  would  secure  for  such  peoples, be tter  than  any  other  aid, 


international  attention^  fufcjL  f  inally^a3  fair  solution  to  their 
problems.     £H«ft*3rti ane ous-irft ,  ^uch  membership  would  facilitate  inter- 
national,   liberal  and  healt&y  solutions  to  those  issues  which  usually 
run  into  the  obstacle  of  being  claimed  as       s^iiii  iui-  aiaa^eW^  by 


the  governments  in  question,  which  then  prevents  o^rj-ectiv-e  treatment 
so  that  whole  peoples  have*: been  sTTbJecTed  'so^far^  to  one-sided 
interests.  Such  a  reform  of  the  UN  would  be  a  logical  follow-up  of 
the  right  of  petitioning.     It  is  as  g^^std4£jLor^ ,  4^Ha«■RPT1s4-eafcI^,• 
as  it  is  inhuman  to  allow  one  people  to  ise  representetS=tey-  another 


n  if— there  are  co: 


before  the  international  forum,  even  ^^^^ffiiijSIl'aiEe — coSf-Xi c t s  betw-e^n 
•fcteeiB  "(gS^r.  The  suggested  reform  would  render  superfluous  many  a 
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conflict  and  could  become  a  precious  tool  of  peace  keeping,  even 
if  unwelcome  to  some.  The  wa^k?  of  such  a 

the  Indians  significant  progress.'  psychologically.   It  is  self- 


delegation  4-?T  w 


-V-^T  would  bring 


understood  Hsc^S~~w-±4Jiqu-'o  saj^jh°^H  that  also  the  American  iMegro  should 
be  entitled  to  ^auefa  representation.     In  this  way,   international  co- 
\      operation  could  fulfill  some  of  tne  hopes  gthe-apwloc  /set-  in  the 
Messiah. 


Brazilian  Genocide 

This  «fl ions  tor  message  does  not  come  via  an  unknown  Italian 


provincial  newspaper,   but  was  reported  by  several  large  dailfes  fTrT" 
both  hemispheres  and  oem©etm&£}  by  "Time".   The  initiative  for 

these  desperate  pleas  to  world  conscience  was  taken  by  French  anthro- 
pologists,  perhaps  mainly^Claude  Levi-Strauss .  And  these  -sufficient- 

trustworthy  4"3~elr±-a-k±e-)  witnesses  <uai?e  able  -4>o  back/their  claims 
with  an  official  Brazilian  government  report  comprising  20  volumes. 

One  day,  when  all  available  historical  facts  on  the  crimes 
of  the  white  race  in  the  western  hemisphere^ have  been  compounded 
and  sorted  out,   it  will  probably  turn  out  that  since j/Conquest  ' 
Brazil  suffered  the  worst  fate  of  all,  and  that  this  hell  lasted 
the  longest;   for  It  ^continues »ted-ay .  And  the  taB-k— Is— t-o  rescue 
faU  75,000  Brazilian  Indians,  -rirreb.  are  the  remnants  of-  the  millions  of 
-fee*1  indigenous  people  in  this  gigantic  territory..   iwo±ired:  are 
plain  executionsxor  such  combined  with  primitive  or  exceeding! 


sophisticated  torture^,  elavory,  kidnapping,   andpoison  death- 
whole  tribes,  even  bombing  from  the  air.  Needless  to  point  out  that 
sadismfis  pa^4jLy_J>o~jajra^  hour  after  hour^  but 

the  decisive  motive  is  greed,   for  these  tribes  are  firstly  driven 
away  from  their  tteart>-4»- lef t  them,  through  threats  and  terror  * 

and  if  these  moderate  methods  do  not  have  the  desired  effect,  _ajr3r^- 


dingly 


IBIHnBi 


mm 
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the  others  'fef±su«0 

The  culprits  are  not  anonymous  or  semi -anonymous  troops  as  in 

th4  Southern  Sudan  and  the  role  of  the  government  and  its  M^La^ 

is  not  as  d&gwxs-ed.  as  there.   The  most  despicable  turn  out  to  be 

officials  of  the  ^e*ii4afi  Indian  Protection  Service,  who  work  through 

accomplices  as  well  as  directly.  a*4-^o  Furthermore^Sisuse  those 

^government  funds  at  their  disposal  f or/criminal  deal^^^Lher 

categories-      In  the  -reports  mentioned  Wfl  nf  fjW  are  ^easaonally 

identified    towje^M^veralTB^  officers  of  ttjwe  govern- 
**f-****±-       si?*ii-lir^^  govern- 
ment institutionfc/evefi--du#4^^ 

How  long  can  we,   then,,  proudly  ^fe^,  to  our  civilization?  What 
value  is  there  in  political  and  economic  powers,  what  value  in  j 
diplomacy  and  especially  the  ftS^dVeme  dies  at  the  disposal  of  the 

U1"  if  of  the  remnants 

of  trhocc  tortured  people? 


[yujUd  :  What  is  Untouchable? 


i 


InL)Ld0Ubt^i8Sly  a  poSitlve  4H««a  trait/jthat  tlSSu^ht  of 
death  ^l.anDoo  pan,  renders  him  more  inclined  tefwards)  remorse  and 
revision  and^oTtir?)  ir^rfei^with  the  readiness  rff<* 

^^Xi1!^  ^  poSBibllity  of^SWi  death  of  all  should  place 
j^^lty  in  a  similar  disposition: Enable  £  ^^^^^1^^^ 
toAview  sins  more  clearly,  and  to  awaken  a  need  for  ^S^ffi^  Such 
an  experience  also  sho^  be  a  driving  force  of  the  peace  conference, 
and  sh^id_^fTFTrt±^^he  preparatory  .actVfiite  ac  wcU~a*  the 
conference  itself.     Tn^^%ne rations  the  human  conscience  de- 
manded abolition  of  ^S^*  and  a  good  part  of  fe^fey 
*^^t  sacrifice!  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  A  religion'ttaS^L 

human  sacrifices  Would  no  longer  betS^lj 
g*-  as  an  4^e^^£i^f  /British  rule  in  India  may  at  least  take 
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credit  for  four  significant  achievements^  ^4re~  aUulTCTTmi  of1,  slavery* 

rn  'fooaalc  -inf  j.  uts-, 


3— the  practice  of  murdering  newbor; 
the  funeral  pyre  death  of  widows,  a&~Tr&tt  -ftct.hfi  iimiinHU^w^  the 
ytfect  of  the  Thagi.  who-s-e— actual  Ixicludod  human  sacrif-i-ee .   There  still 


persist,  however,  enormous  undeniable  crimes,  not  just  4-e-stre-S-  .ire* 

\v\vT6lv/t  one  country  or ,  sub-continent  but  '<er  whole  planet,   atrocities  -(-a  bom  in- 

/Cur*-  6<f 

a^ricrrs*)  whose  continued  tolerate*  would  be  an  immense  guilt  t-fr-^ttre 

"IrafRgrr-conoo-i&a&e  and  incompatible  with  ethical  -re  orientation.  M&cr 
^e^±4>y-  the  Indian  caste  system^Dut  the  fate  of  its  poorest  victims  . 

such  an  abominatiory^ju^  The  religion  which  not  only  tnl  prate-s 
the  whole  evil  but  provides  feap— 4t.s.  practice,   condemns  itself,  a 
condemnation  we  are  forced  to  agree  with,  without  becoming  side- 
tracked  Dy  -eonsi  rjpra  M  nns  such  as  the  a,go  and  venerablee^&e  of 
that  which  ic  utterly  inhuman<  or  oy  spirited  philosophical  or  mystic 
al  motivations. 

A  South  American^  though  born  in  a  scrap  metal  shack  and  who  must 
expect  #5rrrt*»43-igir  likelihood  to  die  either  right  there  or  in  prison, 


nevertheless\has,  the  theoretical  chance  to  personally  rise  to  attain 
all  the  good  x£  things  on  earth  including  a  respected  place  in  ~h4rs 
society.  At  least,   there  is  no  law  in  his  country  which  would  prevent 
his  14rj*rerat-4<xa.  Not  so  in  India.  The  social  cat ogo^y — (-definition-)* 
of  a  man,   there  more  significant  than  any  pea-ocoG-4oii  (wealth)-,  intel- 
lectual  or  material,  and  which  totally  d-xrrfrarfc-e-e  his  fate,   is,,  £&£ 


him  and  his  <©££^iria£Vlaid  down  for  all  time/fin  India 


^vhto-ii  wu  f-4^d,  Jest 


complex'/the  cast£5»fy tot om  .really  j s ,J. 


^ngt'  do-&^6  ^ongwinded  ]descri^4-og>& 

i  e  'that.    ifeiLe yici — jy- 


-t.hflt.  kfeege— are  not.peajr 


but  'within  oach  of  thpm  again-  numerous  /groups ,  differing — %a 
^4r  fe-al-c ,  err1 


» — » 


:   t^helr_ g e-Q  1-c ,  .   etiirfcw^-e  and  rankji^  this  may  sometimes  be  done 


t-&e^~?T&p&--4ro  divert^attent ion  from  the  focal  point;   or  in  the  hope 


■  t  ■ 
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aw*  I^^tri^^  the  ^ader  admiifcfcfcBft  and  sym 


pathy^^iorinous  achievements  of  the  imagination,  whose  practical 


purposef^^l's  to  just  if  y  ^  ^rc~w^<Suid^SS^nhumanit^  even  4 

s^%4^  ><sanctify*  it.  Some  of  those  books  have  been  written  by 

our  Indian  contemporaries  and  are  understandable  as  apologetics, 

some,  however,  -by  author     of  the  Wcotein  civilisation    The  latter 

defend  with  all  their  4*r3rer»fe  and  knowledge^  practise  sanctioned 

by^a  mighty  religion,  against  which  they  wouldj mobilize  police  and 

<UJi 

the  courts.  b«rx?k-feo«ei.  And  if  they  point  out_that  mutual  ^uppo^ 

f  

within  many  of  the  sub-castes  replaces  (fco  a  certain  extent\nat-iQnal 
zocial  Vfeif^Y™^~**^  ^n-Afr  are  stlOA  totally  laadequatg,  this 
may  Vjr^^m?*  the  upper  castes,   i.e.  the  profiteers  of  the 

whole  cruel  system,  but  the  victims  of  the  e^4re^lasJ>- 

t  Lux^^- 
merit,  the  lowest  on  the  ladder,  mutual  help  amo^  those  unfort- 

unates ~^^^^k^-^ch.  Aie^,   for  those  others  the  development 
of  proper  welfare  institutions  promi&fra  sere.  sj>etre^r~W      as  the 
tfled^^r-brie  wealthier  Western  world  shows. The  eairi?  author sfwould 
like  to  have  us  believe  that  the  walls  of  the  social  prison  in  which 

^  individuals  are  born  ^^^f^^^^  and  di6'  ^  without  loOP" 

hole^^n^t^Se  these  s^^^rs  with  three  nonsens^l^la^jr 
a)  Jn  old  times  kings  and  ^wbTemen  had  been  .ateie  to  reward 


r~deg^a4i 


si^vMty  —   ^ 

b)  Groups  as  a  whole  allegedly  have  a  chance  for  upj^^d^e^rii^y 


on  the  social  ladder; 


  —  v 

c)  After  death,   irN^  next  life,  man  would  be  reborn,  according 


to  his  '»er-±4rs-  and  mainly^] 


rnyfety  to  his  caste,  either  in 


a  higher  or  a  lower  caste.  y 


The  first  p 


-1  aiu '-faagegmej. 
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laco  of  tht?  early  te*^a— history  when  dftre"  to  one  of  the 
hymns  in  the  Rig~v"eda  ,   there  were  bnly  four  castes,   the  military, 


Kshatriya;   the  priest  caste  known  as  Brahm^ssfr  later  t2n  reach  the 

highest  rank;   the  merchants  and  peasants,  Vaishya;   and  the  low  ones, 

Shudra.   I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cases  of  transfer  to  other  castes 

in  \ii&&r-&e£&Yrtr  history  91).  But  is  it  not^llogical  to  cite  lucky 

91)  Should  a  reader  •s^fcTrti— -harre  knowledge  of  such  aX 

for  information 
-occurrence-)   I  would  be  grateful  fcaxhsaxxabout  it. 

Mt 

individual  cases  in  such  a  relatively  huge  population  as  Indi^must 
have  been  even  in  antiquity,   to  disprove  the  fact  of  a  comprehensive 
power  of  unprecedented  ^rrracit-y — t inert ia-^1te> 

The  second  claim  -o^e^s.  hfl^^j^^trerib^TSgrtt.  Groups  which,  in 
copying  j&S  laws  and  ^culture  of  higher  castes , revise  their  own  w^rf 
of  life,  mainly  the  practice  of  their  ritual  <?i$s^gi4r«e«-s ,  and  also 
adopt  the  dietary  laws  of  ^£*e  higher  castes,   do  indeed  have  such  a 
chance,  but/vafter  generations  s^y,  eo— "bhart-J^h^-q^tte-siiaj^ 
3trt^iF--whe4h^r/ tto^atfeo-Le-  difficult  and  sacrificial  revision  process 


— i-t i  partii 


,c  particularly,   since  the  final  result  for  the  descendent£ 
would  only  be  a  mini mat  gain  in  respect  from  others,  or  rather  mini- 

u/WL 

nvai  reduction  of  "contempt  "(disdain)-. 

It  is,  however,  part lculc-gly  difficult  to  understand  how 
6coiluMJL 

-W#stc-ra  scholars  expect  to  be  taken  seriously  when,   in  the  third 
oldriia*r"r.hey  suddenly  emerge  as  orthodox  Hindus,   in  turning  the  jLhaa*^ 
of  rebirth  into  an  axiom  to  prove  something.   It  is  no  more  and  no 

^tu>v  tl^M^hs.  /r^~  y  "~  *  . 

lessy^the  ttracl^ing  of  Karma  (p.     ),  which^n  Hinduism jQQinl ortunatel 
mixed  i*i  with  such  nogat-rv^~afe^e-&tg — (-jant.i  nns-) — as  devaluation,  debase- 
ment, «proscp±pt4-ori  ( uutlawing)-  and  deprivation  of  rights.  This 
mystical  teaching  is  misused  and  perhaps  Vfete-  do  veluptid  toy^oend  man 
in  his  life  of  cruel  humiliation  jj&g-il  under  the  caste  law,  by 


do^&elg&zrJrpFe^  reward  and  punishment  after  death,  and  ^ 

to  <&±&e  prevent  the  Emergence  of^resistance.  m  hie  cmofrtuiifc£xfc£ , 
According  to  Karma  he  is  sure  to  have  earned  his  terrible  f ate #v£*f 
-yape%h  sins  in  earlier  lives.  So  he  isyyconsumed  \*J3L'  guilt 
feelings  a-ll-  his  -iif1©  which  he  believes  he  must  gcdcem,  and 
simultaneouslyAchained  down  between  fear  and  hope,  since  *rfepe**gii  U 
the. extent  of  his  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  laws  of  *fe  caste 
his  rebirth  and  its  consequences  are  determined.  The  religious 
sanctity  also  extends  to  t^ho^bir^ s^&^3fe^r^iribp~iK  a 
criminal  caste.   In  this  case  self-sacrificing  loyalty  is  no  less 
meritorious,  breaking  away  no  less  sinful.  The  authority  of  the 
Karma  *  principle  is  absolute,   jj^t  because  it  is  ^  automatic 
self -revenge *of  one's  actions,  not,  as  an  Indian  scholar  prefers 
to  interpret  it,   on^^ou6ht'  ^ut  by  a^od  which  would  <s±*±y  have 
VelatlY£uJ^j^tjy  l^hlo  caoG.  fr)  The  caste  syst^r^sembles 
in  its  i^&abL^t^r  feen*3#  the  i*a&a  of  the  Karma,  which,  more 
deeply  enslaving  than  any  fatalism  blo'ol^ing  further  West,*^SnS 

The  /Caste    SVRt.Prn    n^onn^    lt*  +  i~  ^-r-PT^  FTTTT^ — *-cr^ — t"C_  a  j   


The /caste  system  efear^e  ^u^^^  *?rrfn  t,  hn" rfwyj  t  ability 
goth  were  'croatcd  Iry  thinkers  rrotivatod  by  class  egoism  aT^tnc 
tifie^-  as  elements  of  the  world  order.  Like  the  Karma,  the  caste 
system  accompanies  the  poor  man  through  the  times  and  will  not  let 
So.  unless  mankind\awakening  will  yrfj.  him  out  of  his  man-made  fate 

$ince  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  human  life,  we  6an  add  to 
those  three  Juv6nilo  attempts  at7 priding  limits  to  the  caste  rule,  ) 
one  single  fact  which'is,  however,  mathematically  insi^^n^nt, 
and  can,   therefore,  -he  no  jonoolo.t-*tm.   If  ,a  mem  has  enough  strength 
•  of  character  to  wa^e  all  claimo  U>  worldly  goods,   including  his 
"^agro  nutrition,  his  shelter  and  family,  does  not  fear  wild 
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animals  and  is  content  to  saw^v-irve  on  roots  and  herbs  in  the 
wilderness,  he  may  have  a  chance  to  escape  the  chains  of  teie-  caste. 
But  there  will  hardly  oe  more  than  one  hermit  to  each  million  of 
ba*  lifelong  subjects.         la  certain  that  handcuffed  -(tied  up)- 


i — - 


0/3 


delinquents (Tiave  rfte^aret^i"^  cscapo  gerstry&y  oooaaijually-,   but  4^o4* 
/Jutfh   their  category  thlb  excupllu-n  only  e-eTVe"B— bo  43.ro  ve  the  rule  of  <^J 

hopelessness,   so  that  also  the  anaohorot,  does  not  really  count  as  an 


it  cm  no  pari 


exception.  Therefore,  his  oontcrnporar i^s  can  worship  him  as  a  holy 
(•nmWvly)  man*without  violating  class  egoism,  worship  him  aa  hnly 


nd  praise  his  luck  for  hie  improved  prospects  for  a  future  life) 


&  **^l"w.  jtopdixt ,  not  the  caste  system  as  such  is  the  evil  that  con- 

cems  all  mankind,  -brrt  the  fate  of  its  most  pitiable  victims,  a«d 

obligated 

for  whom  all  of  us  are  jsiaxixasi  to  seek  an  existence  in  human  dig- 
nity,  be  it  through  the  peace  conference  or  through  otJa&r-  media,  - — ^ 
■w4r4rSf  comprehensive  apt  i<m$-of  our  gene  ratio  n^jsx^L  S 1 4.  u  c  n  c  c^/t  n  d  i  a . 
-\i 1  Lhuut  end  within-;  p.  . 

We  are  speaking  to-e  of  Hindu  society.     Ind i^iducrl  tribes 

which  never  belonged  to  it  and  ai  e  identifying  w^fetrn  ityf  or  the.  sake 

^ou/IU  ±4  }    \  >to 

of  certain  advantages,  thereby  throw  themselves  in  front  of  the 

caste  system  monster  WYbe  devoured  -by  ifr-,   inasmuch  aa  they  arc 
immediately  'b^ii-jgshgd  te-  the  lowest  rankc^wl*^>n.  •  ^— 


Let  nothing  dJ&£oTr  us  from  the\fact  of-  urgency,  and  horrdr 

least  of  all  by  questions  about  the  historical  or  proto-ftistorical 

source  of  the  pontcjhpt ,  £i5rt?/such  investigations  and  discussions 

have  so  far  failed  to  bring  us  any  closer  to  solutions,  and  are 

likely  to  remain  practically  insignificant  aloo  in  the  future/6*  • 

There  are  also  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  tribes  in  India,  who  are 

/gome  of  thejiift  ^vuybAjvi' 
not  Hindus,  often  live  in  jungle  areas  and^fe^e-  aallgnccr^fr) 

oJlt  faAftv<uA~  as  criminalj.  Since  there  is  no  individual  or  collective  original 
and  voluntary  criminality,  the  suspicion  arises  that  there  is  a 
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them  into  this  social  abyss.     Quits this  sr°UP'S  tyPe 
oflgfcas  not  the  cause  but  the  %t&.  perhaps  for  specific 
rlt^>Montf>  °r  forApolitical  antagonisms;   they  may  have  been 


ffjraueQ  bu  low 


^.  ,  S^ure-,  that  no  other  means  of  earning  a  living 

p^ffisuilgli-o^en  to  them. 

As  a  youn&  man  I  was  W^ate  enough  t0  Bpend  a  PrecioUS 
hourS]?r^ean  J^^^  Indian  friend,  with  the  aging 
Rabindranath  Tagore.  He  with  fatherly  warmth  to  every 

question  and  objection,  as  long  as  general  and  abstract  were 
discussed.  When  I,  however,   touched  on  the  Untouchab%,  he  answered 
still  friendly  but  less  warmly,  *****  **#s*  Young  man,  tnere 

.,,  r  things  which  you  cannot  comprehend  and  which  we 

better  leave  alone.  This  attitude  of  free,  enllShj£^nd 

^^^spirit  I -have  never  ^^ei^r  forget.  Ia-adaitiefe, 
I  fefe^  aware^v^-ti^^^n™,  that  thes^Teat  decisions 

the  masses 


«i5-er'(riot\  dcpcjp 


n-^-r'-    and  so^experienced  a  choking,  sense  of  hopelessness.  Gandhi, 


ike-  intellectual 


iutT  no  less 


it 


whom  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  haveArnet,  lived,  taught  and 
acted  differently.  To  him  the  untouchab^  dogma  was  not  at  all 
untouchable.     This  incomparable  who  once  abandoned  his  law^i 


practice  to  oecome  a  ^VCClJlC^^r ,  descended  wett  ^w^irLo^  t  he 

depths  of  social  and  human  p*4si*.  {distress*    as  ^rd  FaustAto  the 
Mothers.     But  he  placed  n^m*l  unity l^oVrall. When  after  a 
pj^fei^i  by  Ambedkar^S  a  British  commission  the  Untouchables, 


called  ^rtjln^bT^^d^  92),  were  to  *****  receive*  separatj 

92)  The  usual  translation  "God's  children"  is  correct  insofa 
y^i   Ai-LC  ^^^o.       .  — t  +~  +v.^   f-atin  genus  - ^and 


as  the  third  syllable  .^related  to^the 
European  de r ivat i oris^fg^rieES^yne ans  - 


its 


.  However, 


Eurooean  aerivauj.u n^^^^ai/'^   -  .       ,^  , 

Hari  is  ane  of  the  naSes,  oT trie  God  .Vishnu.  Harijan  is  about 


to^ecome  a  more  polite  gtfSgEgE^aWlgtlori  .^r^phemism 
replacing  the  words  employed  herejtofore  fe©  refe^to  all  un- 
touchable castes-,  #&t±e  the  word  Untouchables  is  avoided  fctr 
-epitc  of  ike  continuing  practice.  Perhaps  the  oashfulness 
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ck:  t/oc-tod  4?«  trv o ldan<»e-<yf  the  word  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  4ao^cful  g±jga  for  the  future  development. 

voting  lists,  Gandhi  threatened  to  fast  unto  death,  thereby 

forcing  a  compromise.     But  neither  those  Lwo/nar  all  the  achieve- 

ments  of  tr&e  new  iiafil  India  have  tett&ghX,  an  end  to  the  tragedy.  . 

The  d-ef  ehde-ffi  of  the  policy  arf?  guilty— &f  gross  exaggeration  4na 


&jjc~--dbi  traya4. 


LtAsu 


-fehoir  pfri  tray a^L— off  government/  support  for  theHarijan,   in  speaking 

■abou^  entirely  unsatisfactory  programs  as  though  they  were  already 

eornplo  ted ,  and  picture  the  cruel  inhuman  practice  as  though  it  were 
V 

a  thing  of  the  past.   Continue  it  does  and  challenges  mankind  to 

\fJLl 

find  a  solution*  which  brings  liberation  not  only  to  the  40  million 

to 

Untouchables  but,  also  the  20  million  people  of  those  outlawed 
tribes,  and  will  free  them  from  their  inhuman  -bur-doia-; 

Let  us  examiiTCi the  possibilities  £or  the  near  future,  agai-n, 

&t  -rolig: 


such  as  the  chances 


.igious  conversion.   It  is^rfbt  encouraging, 


Z         3  I 

trf— &  ours that  those  20  million  are  no\  Hindus  anyhow,  but  fo.llow- 


relig-io^T  orfa 


s~  of  a  rather  primitive  »naturo  reli-g^os-r  or/" a  variety  of 

such  cults,   in  spite  of  the  extremely  poor  results  of  the  conversion 
3r*ato  the  communities  of  casteless  religions,   a  genuine  social 
success  would  seem  feasible,   but  provided  these  rcgig  j-ciaa  communi- 


tieslwould  be  arMo-wesl  to  establish  social  majorities  in  reasonably- 
Qloood  territories,  or  if  even  one  of  -^fee-m*  could  achieve  this. 
Theoretically,  a  renaissance  of  Buddhism, a  practically  collapoe-d 


to  non  '  cxrst&a^e  Vfiin  its  home  land]   or  an -inner  rc  orlohtatiie-n  -of  the- 


in  some -^aspect  s  rciaLe(^eJainism?  would  teu.vi  guud'  pru.$lflcctc  if  these 
hur  c  h  c  s>  u  u  a  1  d  1  re  p  I  for  /-such/ar  i  s  ^ 


hur-ehe-g> uuuld  hujj»'  f  or  ^s~Uch*sT rise*!  presently  -4 np'rn  nr>n  no  c*a<. 

signs  pointing  to  thio.  Even  those  minorities  in  tnc  true'  India 
which (were  converted  to  the  Islam\since  the  Conquests  by  the  Moghuls) 
have  preserved  more  than  a  little  of  the  old  caste  spirit,   so  that  j 
-w-e— e^mot  hornr- g-e-P— a  Mohammedan  solution  to  our  problem.  G^wp^-rsrtrrv^ 
Christianity  a-came-  to  have  certain  chances;   they  seem  slimmer 


for  Protestantism,  which  in  ^rationalistic  »**»  tendency  does 
not  suit  i^f^r^  Indian  mentality  as  much  as  Catholicism,  whose 
mysticism,  or  what  is  left- after  modernlzat ion,  possesses  «  <^ 
affinity  with  Indian  spirit,    ^^fa^  of  those  most 
pitiable  of  India's  population,**-**   therefore,  reSret*^g? 


that  a  short. visit  by  Pope  Paul  VI  has  not  been  visibly  >ke4#*± 
But  this  could  only  be  hoped  for  in  the  best  of^urn^ 
stances,  through  a  long  process  of  Christie  root-takf  ng^in 
India.  And  t^^^o^^^^"  b^b^  iUorc  and  ^^^d^ 
patience  from  the  Untouchable s^ 

^£&l££ara  they  only  W-^owrro^e^^  offered 
.fctee*  by  Communism.  IXg^^  a 
massive  run  on^Coimu^  f^nn  P1  n^ 

Hesitant  or  rejecting  attitudes  are  pWrt£^  due  to  propaganda 


or  more  simply  4ri^e(^Tack 


of  familiarity  with  political  ideas,  pea*-®®. 
fr*  Le^^-^rstr^^-a^"  theAqueatio^T»^^lnatIon.^-*«d^^ 
^^e^^L^i  of  the  objective  value  of  a  Communist  solution. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  even  a  Communist  India  could  not  banish 
the -old^Si  overnight;^  no  force  could  do  it  f^^^more 
radically,  &o  -^JSt  approachj^hi  s  delicate  issue  iX^2ti^n 
m«»©**^and  not  as        usual  in  East  and  West,   but  from  the 


different  «^4^%^i  of  practical  humanity,   India  must 


be  said  to  oe  the  first  of  those  countries  for  which  Communism 

offers  an  adequate  solution.  Forjit  cannot  bo  an  abstract  and 

generalizir^^rferary,  decision  oetween  Cap^sm  orJL^lBm 

of  practical,  humanity  ,  but  adequate^  «^PF^; 

•     ation,  which  should  give  each  country  and  its  people  what  ^£^e- 

ItA 

j*e*..   Alien  as  Communism  to  the  well-'fillod  rt  orr^  rM  mZ-X^ 

West,  and  strong  as, the  resistance^would  be  against  it  there, 


HI 
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India  needs  It  for  the  solution  of  her  specif lCjc^frruclal  %ucot iorra . 


In  the  near  future  it  might  be  either  the  Russian  or  the  Chinese 


idn^j' ,   since  for  TpkMP^&j±&&--&£  practical  humanity  even  this 

difference,   3tea&*&g  our  world  today,  would  oe  acquest  ion, 

oompcQnabi-e~-fere  /<w  uc*M  fa  JUi/j  lu*vt»* 

_Jr-ifllited  "1^3ar_t£ji«-e ,   ouoh  ac  i*id-T^-J-6--^ie«4-R^!r,   for  instance ,Abetween 

/  V/ 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  I-t  'i-s  /one  of  those  questions  which 
must  be  solved  one  day,  but  among  4igeiil-rj.iJt.iiig'  burning  issues 
there  is  no  room  for  it.   In  the  present  contest  between  the 
Communisms  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  naturally,   the^rblood  shed 
in  recent  bordo»  clashes^t ips  ~the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


However  that  may  be,  under  the  modest  assumption  that  human  res sofr 
■{  intelligence)  is^to  be  valued  higher  than  that  of  bomb s  , * -ao \ »  o crW 
we  chall  dare  ata-ts— that  tho  transfer  of  territories     to  a  /Commun- 
ist administration,  founded  on        international  agreements,  eould 
quite  euiiceivably  bo  ipe-ox/i u/jLyXba/y1  i/^yQVflk*   ^  need  not  encompass 


all  of  India,  but  perhaps  certain  districts,  within  whose  limits 

a  Communist  society  could  be  established.  Promising  first  signs 

towards  such  a  development  are  already  discernible  93) . 

93)  The  majority  4rft  the  Indian  state  Kerala,  located  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  /Southern  tip,  with  its  capital*. 
Trivandrum,  appr.yi7  million  inhabitants  and  the  lowest 
average  of  illiterates,  measured  against  all  of  India, 
has  for  the  second  time  voted  Communist,  without  .-there 
c-re iiig  cvi donee  of  incorrect  election  procedures.  The 
state  of  toest-Benghal  located  in  the  country's  East  ^a£-/*» 
the  Ganges  delta,  with  35  million  inhabitants  and  its 
capital  Calcutta,  has  also  a  Communist  majority  since 
the  last  elections.  The  embitterment  over  the  extremely 
rich  who  leave  the  struggle  against  starvation  to 
foreign  -sgi^eres,   may  have  had  more  than  a  little  to  do 
with  it. 

A  maturing  Communist  movement  in  India  would  perhaps  attain  inde- 
pendence  from  Peking  as  well  as  Moscow  and  develop  its  own  type  of 
ideology  and  administration,  which  could  -embody  organically  Indian 
tradition,  but  without  those  evils  stemming  from  upper  class 

egoism.  Under  such  circumstances  the  outlaws  of  yesterday  and  today 
so'on\would  be  Enabled  to  unfold  unknown  constructive  features,  as 
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V 

IDEAS  Of  OUR  T1ML 

Hiatorv  of  tteligion  and  Religion 

Si  liieu  nous  a  fait  a  son  image,  nous 
la  lui  avons  bisn  rendu. 

Voltaire,  La  bcottisier 

It  ia  not  religion  in  itself  and  philosophy  in  itself 
between  which  there  exiets  an  unchangeable  antagonism  or  an 
unbridgeable  contradiction,  for,  on  one  hand  buddhism,  in  any 
case  the  original  one,  is  an  atheistic  religion,   and  on  the 
other,  many  outstanding  philosophers  were  believers  in  a  more 
or  lees  ecclesiastical  sense.     The  deciding  antitheses  lie  in 
the  specific  characters  of  certain  religions  «nd  certain 
philosophical  systems. 

Let  us  start  from  one  of  the  minor  differences  which,  how- 
ever, refers  to  the  entirety  of  the  question  and  to  the  fund- 
amental method.     Religions,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most 
mature  ones  tell  and  describe,  command  and  forgid.     The  things 
told  and  described  have  to  be  believed,  and  this  belief  is  the 
principal  requisition  or,  at  least,  the  presupposition  of  ell 
commandments.     Yet  the  things  to  be  believed  are  not  being 
proven,  neither  by  empirical  facta  nor  by  logic;  their  only 
support  are  testimonies  which  themsalves  are  by  no  means 
checkable,  acceptance  of  the  faith  ensues  in  non-empirical  ways 
by  virtue  of  non-logical  psychological  processes  which,  however, 
correspond  to  a  play  of  utterly  significant  powers.     Sticking  to 
faith^  howovog^.  and  continuous  observation  of  the  commands,  is 
a  prevailingly  collective  phenomenon hwhich  both  psychological 
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inertia  as  well  as  economical  and  political  powers  have  a 
bearing . 

Philosophy,  indeed,  is  also  not  free  from  driving  forces 
that  stem  from  sublogical  spheres;  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
its  tenets  result  not  seldom  from  emotional  reactions,  too. 
The  principle  deciding  here,   however,  is  the  proof.  It  can  be 
more  or  less  perfect,   and  even  the  requirements  to  a  proof  ;ace 
differently  severe  and  subject  to  changes,  but  it  is  always  the 
proof  on  which  philosophy  undertakes  to  base  its  teachings  and 
which  always  can  be  and  is  being  demanded  from  every  philosophy. 
Thus  evidence  is  produced  by  the  congruence  of  the  things  taught 
with  experience  and  logics,  along  with  the  potior  of  judgment 
of  the  readers  or  the  audience. 

Let  us  call  this  one  of  the  minor  differences  between 
religion  and  philosophy,  for  in  both  ways  approximately  eujqal 
results  are  thinkable.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  unproved 
statement  end  the  proved  one  would  say  the  same.     Major  antagon- 
ism between  the  religions  and  the  philosophies,  however,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  content.     Religion  has  narrative  foundations, 
and  this  quality  is  so  remote  from  philosophy  that  this  very 
motif  brings  religion  the  nearer  to  poetry  the  more  religion 
and  philosophy  diverge.     The  philosopher  should  be  modest,  and 
he  is,  by  speaking  in  his  own  name  only)     while  religion  refers 
in  its  proofless  teachings  to  tie  highest  power  that  according 
to  these  teachings  always  reaches  man  who  never  reaches  that 
supreme  might.  Yet  here,  too,  Buddhism  is  an  exception,  since 
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its  foundor  proclaimed  the  doctrine  in  his  own  name  only, 
as  a  result  of  his  own  thinking. 

The  immense  literature  written  about  history  of  religion 
throws  much  dust  into  our  eyes}  its  main  works  are  not  less 
tendentious  than  those  of  political  history.     The  beginnings 
of  religion  are  rather  being  darkened,  but  they  are  not 
really  so  deeply  dark,  because  our  psychological  experience 
brings  some  light  into  their  darkness t      vho  would  never  have 
observed  the  cet  who  fears  the  small  carpet?  People  call  this 
pananirnism.     It  is  the  projection  of  one's  own  being  endowed 
with  life  upon  the  lifeless,  externalizing  one's  own  intent- 
ions and  capabilities,  casting  them  into  the  non-ego.  The 
proportion  between  the  projecting  and  the  projected  moves 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  like  growing  shadows.     In  this  way, 
demons  come  into  being,  and  continue  growing,  become  gods. 
The  priests  who  have  to  feed  them,  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves, too.     They  pretend  that  their  god  is  the  strongest.  As 
soon  as  he  triumphs  in  the  contest  of  gods,  leaving  to  the 
fellow  gods  but  hiding  places  somewhere  on  the  margin  of  the 
world,  the  stage  calleo  Henotheism  is  reached.     Finally,  all 
shadows  fade  and  one  huge  radiant  apparition  is  left. 

So  drastic  a  simplification  of  the  history  of  religion 
was  indispensable  for  balancing  so  many  complications  caused 
by  eminent  scholars  who  use  that  long  chain  of  events  with 
its  streams  of  human  and  animal  blood  for  transforming  it  into 
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a  practicable  historical  textbook  that  leads  up  to  their 
own  beliefs,  i.e.  to  the  religion  of  each  author  which,  as 
it  la  the  ebsolute  truth,  must  constitute  the  ultimate  goal 
of  evolution. 

It  is  hard  to  say  if  there  has  ever  bean  a  pure  mono- 
theism borne  by  masses  and  ruling  through  many  generations. 
The  book  of  Lenesis  shows  distinct  traces  of  protohistocic , 
obviously  heaopotamian,  pioneers  of  the  idea  of  Monotheism  33) 

33)  Cf.l4,18-2J 
From  them,  paths  still  hidden  might  lead  to  the  psalmist  of 
the  sun,  Pharaoh  Lkhnaton,  whose  period  is  so  remarkably  near 
to  the  origin  of  Mosaic  monotheism.     In  numberless  passages 
of  the  bible,  however,  henotheiam  shines  through  or  is  even 
unambiguously  spelled  out.     Hore  stubbornly  than  one  is 
prepared  to  admit,  the  belief  in  the  national  god  is  maintains 
He  triumphs  over  the  gods  of  the  nations,  but  without  the 
ontological  negation  of  their  existence,  as  we,  the  late  ones, 
are  used  to  interpret.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  book  of 
Jonah  is  the  first  anti-henosteistic ,  clearly  monotheistic 
work  of  literature,  proclaiming  a  deity  without  geographical 
limits,  divine  universality. 

Christianity  as  a  whole  is  in  no  way  unequivocally  mono- 
theistic,    indeed,  the  triad  is  nearer  oneness  than  duality, 
the  trinity  is  less  different  from  the  monotheistic  ideal  than 
the  Iranic  dualism  and  than  this  latter  is  to  the  idea  of 
tri-divinity .     This  very  idea,  however,  which  the  Unitarians 
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noteworthily  oppose,  might  be  edroirable  es  a  mystical  vision 
and  interpretation  of  existence,  yet  it  is  certainly  notconsistent 
monotheism.  This  particularity  applies  atill  more  to  the  property 
mystic  trends  in  Christianity,  namely  to  groups  tolereted  within 
the  xuling  Church  and  still  more  to  persecuted  heretics  whose 
pantheistic  inclinations  were  stronger  than  their  monotheism, 
jpinoza,  after  ail,  still  maintains  the  old  theological  terminol- 
ogy, although  his  very  notions  arc  so  different  from  it.  In 
those  times,   terminology  is  often  e  desperate  attempt  to  save 
one's  life  and  conviction  by  a     compromise  offered  to  the  ruling 
powers.     It  wes  not  only  direct  inquisition  that  from  the  egony 
of  antiquity  to  the  French  Revolution  and  after  it,  too,  kept 
all  thinkers  under  terror,  allowing  just  some  breathing  pauses. 
Only  a  few  admirers  of  the  great  thinkers  of  those  times  of  utmost 
danger  have  comprehended  that  ail  the  history  of  philosophy  would 
have  a  different  appearance  if  ail  of  them  would  have  written 
what  they  really  thought  and  if  the  mighty  censorship  would  not 
have  influenced  their  mind  as  well;  apart  from  the  unimaginably 
rich  treasures  of  thought  that  have  never  been  written  down,  tven 
as  late  an  author  as  Hark  Twain  found  himself  forced  to  order  in 
his  will  secrecy  about  his  free  thought  and  some  of  his  writings 
of  which  the  puoiic  knew  nothing.     His  disposal  that  they  should 
not  be  published  earlier  then  in  half  a  millenium,  he  probably  did 
not  mean  literally,  so  it  was  perhaps  not  quite  unjustified  to 
do  it  in  our  days  34). 

34)  Reflections  on  Religion.  Hudson  Review,  ,uarte!rly, 
»sw  York,   October  1963. 
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It  is,  however,  a  singular  irony,  that  a  son  of  the  monotheistic 
people,    .pinoze,  the  same  who  paved  the  way  to  the  Krench 
revolution,  was  also  he  who  anticipated  the  end  to  a  belief  that 
until  our  century  ruled  over  a  considerable  part  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  idee  that  everything  that  exists  has  been  created 
by  an  eternel  being  which  rules  over  it  forever.     To  this  fund- 
amental myth,  Judaism  did  not  add  intrinsically  different 
elements,  while  in  Christianity  as  well  as  in  the  Islam  it 
remained  the  base  of  their  further  developed  mythologies.  The 
common  denominator  of  these  religions  is  deeply  rooted.  Before 
God  created  the  world,  He  was  alonei  after  putting  an  end  to  it, 
He  will  be  alone  again.     Many  modifications  of  this  dreadful 
idea  re-appear  in  myatic  traditions.     It  is  the  theme  of  a  hymn 
with  which  pious  Jews  conclude  their  daily  prayers.  Haybe  this 
idea  is  a  not  quite  conscious  attempt  to  overcome  the  dualism 
of  God  and  world,  or  there  could,  at  least,  be  an  affinity 
between  this  attempt  and  consistent  efforts  aiming  •*  the  same 
ideal.     For  the  world  becomes  here  a  temporary  function  of  God, 
s  temporary  or  transitory  emanation  of  His  reality  which  is 
conceived  as  the  only  one.     V.hen  confronted  with  all  pantheistic 
trends,  divergence  and  convergence  are  striking  at  once.  As  the 
pantheists  identify  God  with  the  world,  it  is  essentially  He  who 
ipso  facto  loses  His  reality,  although  they  refuse  to  admit  this 
Yet  here  and  there,  duality  is  annulled.   Both  efforts,  thet  mono 
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theistic  and  the  pentheiatic,  might  be  based  on  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  weakness  of  naive  religion. 

In  every  naive  religion,  the  question  of  the  beginning  is 
cief erred  back,  not  solved.     It  is  the  question  that  atheists 
prefer  tu  evade  in  order  nut  to  be  told  that  God  created  the 
worldj  while  the  tbeists  just  know  to  always  reply  on  the  question 
wbu  created  God  that  He  is  eternal  and  uncrseted.  They  seem  to 
be  the  winners  in  a  situation  of  belief     vs.  belief.   But  they  only 
seem  to  be  the  victors.  Because  the  assumption  that  the  world 
»Ui>t  have  been  seated  and  thus  presuopoees  a  creator,  is  an  age- 
old  and  not  yet  sufficiently  examined  error  resulting  from  a  sham 
analogy.     All  children  have  always  observed  that  the  cabinetmaker 
causes  furniture,  the  sun  the  light,  the  father  the  eon.  On 
grounds  of  this  resulting  of  single  phenomena  from  other  single 
phenomena,   children,  even  aged  and  learned  on»s,  are  used  to 
drawing  the  childish  conclusion  that  the  sum  of  all  single 
phenomena,  too,  has  a  producer.     But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
and  requires  high  maturity  to  get  rid  of  such  conclusions  which 
so  obtrusively  suggest  themselves  or  are  systematically  forced 
upon  us  by  our  wrong  education.     That  difficulty  emerges  at  the 
very  start,  by  the  awareness  that  thic  oosorvation,  which  is  right 
when  concerning  single  things  or  beings,  is  not  necessarily 
applicable  to  their  sum,  the  entirety,   the  world.  And  when  further 
becoming  aware  that  not  only  no  necessity,  but  eiso  no  justific- 
ation for  such  an  application  to  the  whole  can  be  found;  and 
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that  it  can  be  neither  deduced  nor  induced  from  anything*  It 
ia  first  our  liberation  from  the  assumption  of  a  necessity 
that  Allows  us  to  understand  the  logical  absurdity  of  that 
aelf-underatood  transfer  so  to  speak.     If  existence  in  itself 
would  have  a  beginning,   then  that  which  caoaed  it,   could  only 
be  imagined  as  also  existing.  Therefore,  it  would  necessarily 
belong  to  existence,  or  it  would  be  a  part  of  it;  which  would 
imply  the  negation  of  the  notion  of  the  absolutely  creative 
action.     Ur  that  which  created  existence,  would  itself  not  be; 
so  wa  would  arrive  at  the  same  negation  in  the  opposite  way. 
Thus  both  wayt.  lead  us  to  the  end  of  the  idaa  of  a  beginning. 
»ith  the  false  premise,  the  fundamental  question  itself  ia 
annulled,  and  religion  loses  its  metaphysical  core. 

Two  outcomes  of  the  monotheistic  notion  of  God  are  in- 
disputable:  Its  function  as  ona  of  the  most  significant  culture- 
creating  powers,  and  its  limiting,  or  even  paralyzing  role  in 
philosophical  th^ought.  Kant  did  not  undertake  to  metaphysically 
found  his  personal  belief  in  uodj  and  the  unique  achievement 
that  he  accomplished  by  his  cognition  theory  was  rendered 
possible  only  by  avoiding  svt*n  the  slightest  mixing  up  with 

religious-minded  metaphyaics.     unly  in  his  ethics  an  element 

Us 

interfered  that  stemmed  from  religious  background,  which  ob- 
viously limited  his  otherwise  incomparable  freedom.  The 
circumstance  that  he  found  a  moral  necessity  in  the  notion  jf 
God,  or,  more  precisely,  in  the  notion  of  God's  existence,  was 
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his  relativity,  a  time-bound  trait  in  his  mind,  a  gap  in 
the  unparalleled  integrity  of  his  work.     Tc;  the  perfection 
of  his  logic*  the  contrary  would  have  corresponded  more, 
viz.  to  find  theism  and  athics  rather  excluding  each  other, 
as  theistic  principles  do  not  allow  action  for  its  own  sake; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  an  independent  ethics,  built  on 
its  own  foundations,  would  treat  the  notion  of  God  as  e 
foreign  body  ox  leave  it  unmentioned,  even  if  the  incompat- 
ibility of  both  concepts  would  not  result  in  the  metaphysical 
consequence  of  negation  of  the  notion  of  God. 

This  is  the  word  of  logic,   yet  of  logic  only.   There  is 
still  an  open  question,  whether  lugic  must,  and  can,  have 
the  last  word;  if  to  human  spirit  no  oth^r  chance  would 
suggest  itself,  one  not  unlogicai,  but  non-logical.  But  let 
us  first  approach  things  fully  explicable  by  the  means  of 
logic. 

It  is  another  question  fatal  to  religion  where  God  is. 
The  deity  can  hardly  be  within  the  world,  since  this  would 
be  degrading  and  inconsistent  with  the  proclaimed  nature  of 
God,  for  the  world  contains  So  much  evix  and  impurity.  From 
this  dilemma,  pantheism,  too,  suffers.  < lacing  God  outside 
the  world  is,  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  difficult,  if 
one  assumes  world •*  infinity*  In  case  of  extramundane  existence 
of  God,   the  idea  of  His  acting  within  the  world  would  sink 
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into  complete  abstraction,   thus  losing  the  last  remainders 
of  its  psychological  effectivity.     It  is  especially  the  primitive 
sense  of  space  of  the  plain  man  with  which  such  a  concept  of 
Outside  and  its  consequences  would  be  irreconcilable.  The 
abundance  of  anthropomorphisms  that  still  stick  to  the  notion 
of  God,   for  the  average  man  scarcely  ever  detachable  from  it, 
increase  the  difficulty.     The  Christian  art  was  one  of  the  main 
forces  which  preserved  that  infantile,  yet  to  childinn  quite 
natural  image  uf  the  plainly  anthropomorphic  God.     The  need  for 
localization,  however,  becomes  the  more  pressing,  the  more  the 
habitual  similarity  to  man  increases.     But  in  the  cosmos,  which 
at  present  is  so  f ar-reachingly  being  penetrated,  it  becomes 
utterly  difficult  to  find  a  place  coming  into  consideration. 
A  wu^sian  astronaut  said  it  pretty  rudely  that  on  his  way  he 
discovered  no  god.     Within  the  primitive  materialism  of  the 
usual  way  of  putting  the  question,  a  satisfactory  answer  will 
hr.ruxy  aver  be  found. 

In  opposition  to  the  pious  look  upward,   some  have  for  long 
pointed  to  the  human  heart  in  which  they  believe  God  to  dwell, 
-uch  a  feeling,  yat  distinguished  by  greatness  of  thought  and 
human  depth,  became  the  foundation  of  a  new,  most  relevant  move- 
ment,    before  discussing  it,  let  us  consider  tcumenism,  that 
source  of  powerful  impulses  to  Emancipation  and  independence 
of  the  spirit  of  our  time. 
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fccumenism 

The  second  Vatican  Council,  opened  by  John  XXI I I  and  closed 
by  Paul  VI,  put  an  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Homan-Catholic 
Chuxch.     It  seems  to  have  started  the  abolition  of  what  had  bean 
considered  unchangeable,  the  condition    of  the  K.C.  Church  as 
a  synonym  of  reaction  and  as  one  of  the  moat  inhuman  powers  on 
earth.     It  was  an  echo  of  democracy  that  John  XXI II  convoked  it 
at  all,  in  spite  of  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  on  which  he 
was  in  a  position  to  base  every  personam  decision,  theoretically 
and  even  practically.     Its  proceedings  were  nothing  less  than  • 
farce,  for  it  was  a  tough  struggle  between  the  bishops,  and  both 
popes  had  often  a  hard  time  to  balance  the  forces.  tMon-Catholics, 
later  women,  too,  were  invited  as  observers.     So  that  monolithic 
homogenity  was  over,  a  plurality  of  trends  that  dio  not  condemn 
eech  other  for  heresy,  but  recognized  each  other's  legitimacy,  was 
manifestly  established. 

The  results  were  not  quite  adequate  to  the  far-reaching 
procedural  liberalism;  but  to  judge  them  justly  and  realistically, 
we  should  be  aware  how  long  the  distance  covered  nevertheless  was 
and  that  it  was  a  rock-hard  resistance  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
which,  however,  was  but  partly  accomplished,     when,  e.g.,  the  Jews, 
not  only  those  of  today,  but  also  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of 
Christ,  had  at  last  to  be  cleared  of  the  murderous  charge  of  deicide, 
it  were  the  Arab  bishops  egainst  whom  only  a  compromise  could  be 
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obtained.     Thus  in  all  questions  very  concrete  interests 
collided,  not  just  religious  ones.     And  burning  problems  were 
left  unsolved  when  vital  interests  of  the  Church  itself  were 
at  stake.     It  was  one  of  the  minor  surprises  that  the  Latin 
liturgy  was  partly  replaced  by  vernacular  services)  nothing, 
however,  was  as  new  and  bold  as  was  the  acceptance-in-principle 
of  the  idea  of  religious  tolerance. 

Has  the  K.C.  Church  finally  broken  with  stake  anu  torture? 
This  was  in  all  likelihood  the  honest  intention  of  both  popes 
and  most  of  the  other  heads  of  the  clergy.     It  can  be  regarded 
as  near  evidence  to  their  sincerity  that  there  was  an  undeniably 
logical  connection  between  the  turn  toward  tolerance  and  the 
main  goal  of  the  council,  vi*.  Christian  unity,  since  only 
the  attainability  of  the  ideal  of  unity  could  be  questioned, 
not  its  seriousness,     Mankind  can  never  forget  the  long  chain 
of  wars  of  Chrxstiens  against  Christians  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  of  relentless  mass  murder  because  of  dogmatic 
differences.     The  astronomical  distance  between  the  old  idea 
of  unity  through  suppression  or  extermination  and  the  new  idea 
of  voluntary  unity  through  self-conscious  and  often  unyielding, 
but  not  unfairminded  negotiation  and  partnership  is  decisive, 
not  only  the  question  to  which  extent  efforts  for  unity  have 
been  successful  so  far.     And  Christian  unity,  though  despite 
the  Council  still  not  much  more  than  Utopian,  could  in  some 
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time  reach  much  hitter  significance  as  a  postulate.  It  will 
scarcely  ever  become  the  core  to  the  unity  of  mankind,  **** 
tnat  incomparably  more  important  unity  could  win  encoure-erient 
trom  a  united  Christendom* 

^ose  people  who  are  always  at  hand  to  discredit  a  monu- 
mental idea,  or  to  make  a  petty  case  out  of  it  by  maximizing 
the  actives,  contended  during  the  preparations  that  the  fear 
01  HilllilHllllHW  is  actually  $*  drivi...  icx^e.  '-his  attest  IMH 
not  to  have  brou,  r.t  aoout  serious  discussions  at  any  relevant 
town,  m  if  this  argument  would  he  lu;-L  tried,  Qn«  -onld  recall 

,aul  who  sought  she-asses  and  found  a  toa®n.<ttl« 

oo  iveuaenis*  became  a  symbol,  i'hnt  of  undeniable  aonifest- 

etion  of  ^ood  will  were  it  was  most  difficult  and  unexpected. 

%  nftliK%Qn  a3a&:-: ':.nilosooh^ 

Jod  decided  to  dwell  in  fog. 

.1  Kings,  8tJJ2 


Gett  ist  ein  luuter  ^ichts,  inn  ruirt  tela  <un 

rioch  Hier: 

Je  menr  du  naeh  Iba  greifst,  :je  mehr  engird  cr  dir. 

oohan-is  >-nc,eli  >iissii  ;neruhi.  d-scati  ,,^udeis- 

roaan 

je  veux  guft  tout  M  soft  eacplique  ou  rien. 

albert  CasBftS*  I*  inyfctoe  de  bisyphe 
kCut  on  etre  W  saint  sans  Diem  a*  est  1c  1 "ul 
probleiae  concret  cue  je  connaicse  aujourd'hui. 

.■anus,  peste 
The  turning;  in  Catholic***  v/as  comparable  to  the  thawing 
of  tue  taicnest  ice,  ioi,owinr;  after  and  accompanied  by  melting; 
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of  thinner  layers  elsewhere.     V. e  enjoy  the  water  that  was  ice, 
not  less  than  that  of  livaly  rivers;  human  nature  is  deeper 
impressed  by  good  changes  than  by  the  unchanging  good  in  itself. 
Thus  let  us  now  overlook  masters  of  free  philosophical  thought 
and  pay  homage  to  clergymen,  particularly  to  evangelical  ones, 
who  had  to  break  a  heavy  yoke  and  accomplished  this  admirably. 

The  pioneers  common  to  them  were  <-lbert  Schweitzer  and 
Rudolf  iiultmann.     when  Schweitzer's  struggle  with  himself 
resulted  in  his  insight  that  Jesus  was  a  human,   this  confession 
of  a  Christian  believer  still  required  courage  almost  unheard 
of,  outward  end  inward.     As  a  theologian,   Bultmenn  reached 
farther  inasmuch  as  he  penetrated  the  life  story  of  the  historic 
Jesus  in  new  ways,  freeing  it  from  the  grave  pressure  of  dog- 
matics.    His  was  the  difficult  search  for  a  Christianity  not 

dominated  by  myth.     About  the  non-genuineness  of  our  existence, 
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nobody  opened  our  eyes  as  lucidly  as  he  did. 35).     Yet  he  was 

stuck  in  a  tragic  weakness,  finding  no  path  towards  redemption 

of  himself  and  leaving  deliverance  to  divine  grace. 

Instead  of  considering  a  series  of  thinkers  who  strove  to 

reach  about  the  same  goal,  let  us  point  to  three  whose  thinking 

and  ethical  merit  suggests  itself  to  more  emphasis  on  the  ideas 

common  to  them  than  on  their  particular  achievements; 

The  German  Frotestantic  theologians  Paul  Johannes  Tillich  36)  and 

36)  The  Shaking  of  the  Foundations ,  Scribner , New  York,  1948; 
The  Courage  to  Be, Yale  University  Press, New  Haven,  1952; 
The  ijew  ueing,   Scribner,  ft  aw  York,  1955; 
Uynamics  of  Faith,  Harper,  New  York, 1957; 
The  Eternal  Now,   Scribner,  New  York, 1963; 
Systematic  Theology,  Chicago  University  Press , 1957-63 ; 
Philosophic  und  Schicksal,  Cvangalisches  Verlagswsrk, 

Stuttgart,  1961; 
Theology  of  Culture, ed.i?. C.Kimball, Oxford  University 

Press,  1964 
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35)  Kerygma  und  Ivfrthos.  with,  contributions  by  Rudolf  Bultmann 
et  al. ,  ed.  Hans  Werner  Bartsch,  evangelise  her  Verlag, Hamburg, 1948; 
English  translation  by  R.H.iuller,  8. P.O. K. , London, 1953. 
xverygma  und  Mythos,  5  vols*,  ed.H.W* Bartsch,  with  contributions 
by  £# Bultmann  et  al.  , evangelise her  Verlag,  Hamburg,  1952-60} 
English  tranlation  (incomplete)  by  R.H.  Fuller,  gfriaritefrr  2  vols., 
S*F#C#K#  ,Juondon,1953»1962. 
"Jesus  Christ  and  Mythology"  (ocribner,Hew  York,  1958, 1965)  is  «la» 
in  our  context  the  most  important  of  Bultmann 1  s  other  books. 
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Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  37)  as  well  as  the  Anglican  John  Mrthur 
Thomas  Robinson, 

37)  Life  Together,  transl.  and  introd.  by  J .w . Loberstein , 
harper  <k  How,   ><uw  York,  1954; 

Lthics,  ed.L . Bethge,   trensl . \. H . jmith , j.C.H. Press, 

London,  196U| 
Act  and  being,  transl. 13. r*able, Collins, London, 1962; 
Christology,  trensl.John  Jowden, Collins, London, 1966; 
Letters  ano  Papers  from  Prison , ed . l . 3ethge, 3CH  Press; 

also  paperback, Fontana; 
Gesammelte  5chriften,4  vols . , C . Keiser ,  i  iunich, 195o j 
Cf.alao  J.L.  Godsey,  The  Theology  of  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer,  Westminster  Press , London , 1960; 

the  Bishop  of  Woolwich  3is).  To  the  achievements  of  Bonhoef f er 1 s 

thought 

38)  Honest  to  God,  1963; 
Christian  Morals  Today, 1964; 

The  Hew  Reformation?  1965, All  by  SCM  Press, London 
a  life  devoted  to  truth  and  humanity  corresponded,  and  after  all 
his  martyrdom;  when  the  end  of  Nazi  Germany  was  close,  he  was 
hanged  in  a  concentration  camp  for  hiu  activity  in  the  r«eiistance 
movement. 

If  any  pessimist  would  go  far  enough  to  attribute  all  the 
great  achievements  of  thought  to  the  past,  assuming  they  were 
left  without  continuation  in  our  time,  then  the  courage,  the 
devotion  and  the  selflessness  of  such  contemporaries  alone 
should  suffice  to  correct  his  error.     While  struggling  so  hard 
to  overcome  a  mighty  tradition  of  faith,  they  dug  for  a  kernel 
that  they  could  keep.  The  growth  of  free  thought  out  of  deep 
roots  of  faithfulness  is  certainly  worthy  of  being  considered 
a  model,  when  we  mean  one  in  the  sense  of  Kent. 

The  Alpha  and  Umeya  of  this  struggle  is  the  notion  of  God, 
which  in  every  theology  decides  on  most  theoretical  and  practical 
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consequences .     Let  us  recognize  in  anticipation  that  no 
philosopher  has  ever  gone  further  in  purifying  the  notion  of 
God,  unless  he  abolished  this  notion  at  all.     These  thinkers 
free  it  of  all  leftovers  of  childish  anthropomorphism  as  if  they 
would  take  off  its  moldy  clothes)  moreover,  God  is  no  longer  a 
person  and  has  no  particularities  of  a  person,  neither  of  a 
real  nor  of  en  entirely  idealized  one.     Ka  is  also  in  no  way 
being  embodied  into  the  notion  of  the  world,  as  is  done  in 
pantheism.     God  is  becoming  the  foundation  of  being,  he  is  its 
depth.     Thereby  he  becomes  not  less  real,  but  becomes  the  very 
reality. 

These  authors  are,  and  want  to  remain,  Christians.  Thus  a 
new  phase  of  their  hard  endeavours  begins,  and  from  it  emerges 
Christ  the  suff  ring  and  loving,  he  who  lives  for  others,  model 
and  guide  within  this  world  as  it  is.     Let  us  now  recall  the 
tragic  greatness  of  a  Van  Gogh  who  then  as  a  priest  of  miners 
wes  condemned  to  frustration,  because  all  his  church  was  against 
him.     The  new  ideal  ia  Christianity  which  is  no  religion,  une 
generation  ago,  young  Martin  iiuber  had  surprisingly  differentiated 
between  religion  and  religiosity.     Now  we  encounter  the  most 
notable  realization  of  the  idea  of  a  religiosity  without  religion. 

Here,  consent  or  declination  would  not  do.  The  metaphysical 
and  logical  weakness  of  the  frozen  god-formula  including  its 
still  more  hardened  cosmogony,  becomes  the  almost  precise  negative 
of  the  strength  of  new  notions.     Indeed,  the  new  god-idea  is  so 
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groat  that  we  Ccinnot  help  being  nonplused  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  still  existing  terminology.     We  find  it  at  least  no  longer 
necessary  or  adequate  to  call  the  foundation,  the  deepest  reality 
by  the  name  uod.     With  admirable  liberality,  Tillich  admitted 
the  inouf f icience  of  the  old  raverad  word.     It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  that  theism  has  really  been  overcome  from  within. 

He,   however,  who  ceases  to  worship  a  name  that  no  longer 
adequately  expresses  hia  ideal,  should  not  be  afraid  of  changing 
his  own  name,   too.     The  former  theist  who  arrived  at  such  con- 
sequences, has  not  necessarily  to  call  himself  an  atheist,  but 
he  might  do  so.     In  painful  centuries,  this  word  resorbed  the 
venomous  breath  of  accusation  and  the  scent  of  bloody  persecution. 
Now  it  is  being  increasingly  used  with  sympathy  and  respect, 
because  in  the  present  multitude  of  controversies  people  are 
learning  to  appreciate  convictions,  just  provided  they  are 
genuine.     As  for  myself,   I  do  not  profess  atheism,  end  motivate 
this  as  follows: 

«pert  from  the  striking  difference  bfitween  theism  and  atheism, 
they  have  also  a  significant  common  denominator.     Both  are  based 
upon  an  axiom  which  excludes  continued  examination  and  includes 
renouncement  of  examination.     5o  both  take  something  for  granted, 
unlike  philosophical  thinking  whose  first  principle,  that  of 
exclusion  of  eny  presupposition  whatsoever,  although  not  seldom 
carried  out  consistently,  hes  as  a  postulate  more  or  less  general 
recognitioni  thus  philosophical  thought  is  well  discernible  from 
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the  ho&t  of  all  t  hose  popular  mental  processes  which  ara 
nothing  but  pour  locomotions  wading  through  swamps  of  uncont- 
rolled stipulations.     In  philosophical  thought,  closing  means 
in  itself  also  opening.     It  offers  new  chances,  als»o  that  for 
its  own  invalidation,     while  theism  and  atheism    "put"  what 
allows  conclusions  only  under  the  proviso  of  its  cungruunce 
with  what  was  put  a  priori.     Bm  both  are  intrinsically  doctrinas 
of  beliefs. 

The  sense  of  overcoming  a  belief  can  only  be  higher  free- 
dom j  whila  shifting  f  r  >m  ana  faith  to  another  meant*  just  trading 
one  bondage  for  another. 

This  logical  c ertainiy  is  further  strengthened  oy  the 
following  considerations: 

F or  a  long  time  now  many  thinkers  have  pointed  to  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge.     It  is  indeed  highly  probably  thet  the  period 
of  tima  still  at  the  disposal  of  man  (even  if  he  should  nut 
cause  hi;>  own  extinction)  will  not  suffice  to  investigate,  by 
the  means  at  hand  ar  by  manifoldly  improved  ones,  the  entire 
reality  including  his  own  existence  and  ever  to  attain  near 
omniscience.     It  la  rather  the  sum  of  the  inherited  and  certain- 
ly unalterable  condition®  of  our  thinking,  of  those  which  make 
up  our  nature  or  structure  or  constitution,  from  which  ;ur 
dsfinitsness  and  limitation  as  a  fact  in  the  sense  of  the 
cognition  theory  results.     Lven  possible  or  imaginable  inter- 
ferences, such  as  hypnosis,  or  spontaneous  ecp^rienceb  that 
sometimes  enlarge  our  capacity  far  mare  than  any  int*f rvantion 
like  this,  would  hardly  change  the  unchangeable. 
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Thus,   ainco  our  knowledge  must  remain  imperfect  and 
xelative,  we  have  to  become  conscious  of  this  circumstance  and 
to  draw  an  unescapable  consequence  from  It I  What  remains 
necessarily  unknown  to  us,  could  be  the  most  essential,  in- 
effably more  important  than  any  object  of  attainable  knowledge. 
Moreover,  what  we  have  no  chance  to  know,  could  be  the  negation 
of  what  we  know  or  believe  to  know.  Therefore  every  cognition 
in  our  reach  is  inseparably  accompanied  by  a  question  mark. 
1  hen  owing  to  some  of  our  experiences  or  to  our  imagination  we 
become  aware  of  a  presentiment  whose  source  is  beyond,  our  intro- 
spective observation,  and  sometimes  oven  in  its  content  quite 
different  from  the  results  of  our  normal  thinking  processes, 
then  there  is  a  chance  that  our  presentiment  coulo  be  a  reflection 
of  the  none^cognirable.     In  this  fundamental  understanding,  we 
could  include  different  premonitions. 

We  certainly  downgrade  our  knowledge  when  ascribing  so 
significant  a  function  to  the  vegue  imagination  called  presentim- 
ent,  the  experience  not  seldom  accompanied  by  intensive  emotions. 
This  limitation,  however,  1«  necessaxy  and,  in  addition,  useful 
to  us,  for  virtually  it  enlarges  our  horizon,  multiplies  our 
sense  of  possibilities.     wnly  when  opening  aursely.es     to  these 
possibilities,  when  including  them  into  our  imagination  and 
thought,  we  actually  free  our  thinking  from  a  throng  of  pre- 
suppositions, attain  higher  liberty.     This  is  the  way  of  thinking 
or  the  state  of  mind  we  call  agnostic.     To  refrain  from  over- 
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estimating  a  name,   I  am,  and  remain,  ready  to  replace  it  by  a 
better  one;  as  mentioned  before,  no  cult  of  a  term  should  push 
ua  back  from  freedom  into  the  bondage  of  a  belief. 

But  on  that  unknown  we  may  project  our  most  intensive 
feelings  and  seek  it  within  ourselves,  (tfjCXin^  our  subject  as 
the  object,  or  we  may  find  it  in  our  subject-ouj ect-iaentity . 
We  experience  it  as  the  intrinsic  reality;   this  can  ensue  in 
a  way  not  actually  definable,  in  a  way  not  identical  with  the 
religious  experience,  but  affined  to  it.     The  relation  to  that 
Unknown  is  instinctively  regarded  as  utterly  precious  and  most 
momentous.     This  thought  includes  an  awareness  of  its,  the 
thought *s, own  relativity  or  limited  rationality.  Any  formalism, 
how»ver,  is  exiluded  from  it  not  less  than  from  the  relation  of 
man  to  himself,     ^nd  maybe  this  latter  relation  is  closely 
related  to  that.     it  is  at  times  most  cleariy  observable  that 
the  relation  to  tha  Unknown  determines  our  life,  ennobles  it, 
deepens  our  attitudes  to  all  objects,  and  these  seem  sometimes 
to  reflect  the  Unknown.     It  is  as  if  it  would  make  the  objects 
its  symbols.     Love,  too,  can  become  an  effect  of  our  connection 
with  the  unknown. 

uow  let  me  come  back  to  the  unclerical  clerics  and  to  th© 
reasons  of  my  admiration.     Apart  from  their  not  absolutely 
convincing  attempts  to  reconcile  thuir  new  idea  of  Loci  with 
that  of  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,   they  profess,  with 
noble  sincerity,   a  metaphysics  without  god,   and  they  do  this 
fearlessly,  thinking  and  acting  heroically  inwards  and  outwards; 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  outset  they  took  all  con- 
sequence^ into  account,  alao  those  not  mentioned  in  their 

books . 

The  first  consequence  was  necessarily  cancelling  of  all 
ceremonial.  When,  however ,  considering  the    >iynif icanca  of 
the  ritual  for  every  church,  one  comprehends  the  evidently 
contradictory  adversity  of  the  sea  that  shall  renounce  its 
water  and  nonetheless  remain  a  sea.     This  comparison  is  scarce- 
ly exaggerative  in  view  of  the  circumstance,  that  also  apart 
from  religion  there  are  hardly  communities  without  any  ritual 
or  titual  elements.     Continued  practising  of  antiquated 
ceremonies  would  be  comparable  to  fetishistic  affection  for 
clothing  that  once  used  to  cover  a  lovely  body.     A  new  ritual, 
however,  would  be  a  new  garment,  in  no  way  associating  that 
body.  Title  would  mean  founding  a  community  without  a  past, 
which  would  be  possible,  but  mora  than  uncertain.  A  compromise 
would  prubably  blend  also  the  disadvantages  of  both  extremes. 

The  perfectly  evident  sense  of  the  ritual  explains  the 
reason  why  it  mu*t  be  so  difficult  to  renounce  it.  To  the 
single  contents  and  especially  to  the  essentials  of  the  faith, 
the  ritual  brings  confirmation  by  activation,  reflecting  and 
repeating  events  of  highest  significance  imagined  with  shudders 
of  dread  and  bliss;   it  is  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  existence, 
returning  in  cyclic  rhythms,  letting  the  plain  man  share  the 
Divine  and  leading  him  through  the  symbolic  action  up  to  some 
sainthood.     The  rhythmical  reiteration  of  the  absolving  acts 
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alao  free  him  from  his  guilt  feelings  accumulated  in  a 
corresponding  rhythm.     His  active  connection  with  the  divine 
which  ha  believes  to  accomplish  voluntarily,   is  a  rich  source 
of  comfort,  of  feelings  of  safety,  of  higher  self -respect . 
An  attempt  to  remodel  a  community  without  the  magic  of  a 
ritual  is  therefore  unprecedented, a "»enture  whose  chances  are 
unpredictable. 

With  the  rituel,  another  factor  of  unique  human  value 
goes  along,  condemned  as  well  by  the  courageous  revision  or 
revolution.     It  is  prayer.     Its*  aim  is  removed,  the  addressee 
has  become  a  principle  devoid  of  localization  and  at  the  same 
time  dwelling  within  man.     bo  man  is  going  to  sink  into  still 
deeper  loneliness.  Lven  to  people  loosely  connected  with 
religion,  or  remembering  it  just  by  the  way,   this  last  refuge 
is  inexorably  oeing  closed  at  times  of  utter  distress;  as  if 
as  a  rich  he  would  have  ceased  being  poor  or  if  as  an  adult 
he  were  no  longer  a  child.     The  father,  of  whom  an  echo  still 
resounds,   somewheie  afar  from  the  domain  of  reason,  is  taken 
away,  he  can  no  longer  approach  him.     jo  the  plain  man,  too, 
is  expected  to  be  heroic.     Increased  human  virtues  mut>t  replace 
the  Divine  that  faded  into  abstraction. 

The  interpretation  of  Christ  as  a  human  phenomenon  is 
radically  encouraged  by  some  achievements  of  the  united  commun- 
ities of  the  uniterians  and  the  Universeiista •   In  their  churches 
whose  spirit  is  most  remote  from  thet  of  the  hiddle  Ages,  the 
old  iconography  could  no  longer  be  maintained  and  the  images  for 
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worship  hacJ  to  be  abandoned.     In  these  shrines  which  have  to 
symbolize  the  human  core  of  original  Christianity  and  nonethe- 
less belong  to  a  much  visually  oriented  culture,   the  motif 
painted  on  the  front  wall,   this  most  monumental  place  of  the 
interior,   became  a  serious  problem.   ..hat  ehoulu  now  replace 
the  powerful  paintings  t  at  once  dominated  the  apse  and  over- 
looked the  altar?     The  ideal  solution  was  certainly  Christ  at 
the  rite  of  the  fout  washing,  the  manifestation  of  the  god  who 
has  become  the  genuine  human,   no  longer  challenging  people  to 
adore  him  on  their  kneet,  or  in  contrition,  but  giving  selfless 
love. 

somewhere,  however,  there  arise  new  problems  out  of 
such  having  humenization .     Although  the  experience  of  the 
human  Christ  must  be  mora  profound  then  that  of  his  apothe- 
osis, this  experience  is  now  left  unto  itself,  the  new  Christ 
depends  on  his  own  strength,  the  once  all-powerful  authority 
fto  longer  protects  him.  His  position  as  human  example  nullifies 
his  uniqueness.     in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian,  wooed  by 
other  human  ideals,  Christ  has  entered  into  a  contest  with 
the  ideeino... u  of  a  variety  of  founders  of  religions,  geniuses, 
prophets,  saints  and  martyrs. 

This  position  is,  as  ia  the  wholt!  concept,   certainly  not 
only  acceptable  but  entirely  attractive  to  the  most  highly 
cultured  reader  and  listener.     However,  as  has  become  evident 
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from  other  aspects  of  the  problem,  a  comprehensive  reorient- 
ation takes  away  far  rooxe  from  the  plain  man  than  it  grants 
him.     He  loses  his  now  barren ,   but  beamingly  still  solid 
ground  and  comes  into  an  empty  space  with  whose  weightless- 
ness he  feels  lass  familiar  than  the  astronaut.     So  the  entire 
outcome  is,  for  the  present,  a  doctrine  for  a  minority  whose 
size  remains  undefinable  as  long  as  the  requirements  for 
such  exclusiveness  have  not  been  defined  as  a  result  of  new 
experience.     Until  then  we  can  view  this  minority  as  a  slim 
intellectual  elite,  followed  by  confused,  disoriented  people 
who  hav     been  robbed  of  their  spiritual  soil  by  the  conditions 
of  the  age  of  the  machine. 

So  we  azu  confronted  by  the  question  whethwr  through 
the  practical  results*  of  cognition  and  a  huRian  renewal  of 
the  individual,  the  concrete  demands  of  today' &  man  are 
satisfied  or  to  what  extent  this  is  accomplished.     There  is 
enough   evidence  that  society  needs  a  practical  guidance  for 
life,  a  hard  and  a  hardy  workable  set  of  ethics,  and  this 
cannot  be  founded  on  pure  reason;  to  become  and  remain  binding, 
it  requires  a  reasonably  authoritative  support,  without  it, 
it  will  become  fax  more  difficult  than  young  David's  situation 
when  confronted  with  Goliath.     Vhen  we  consider  that  religion 
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managed  to  survive  for  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  never  quite 
ineffective  antagonistic  forces,  and  this  not  as  a  result  of 
brutal  pauoi  alone,  then  we  must  assume  thet  as  a  system  it 
must  satisfy,  at  least  in  port,  man's  general  demands.  And 
when  we  consider  that  in  this  our  time  in  which  religion  is 
regarded  by  many  as  in  it3  terminei  state,  we  suddenly  have 
very  strange  reversions,  relapaes  into  antique  ecstasies, 
such  as  the  almost  massive  appearance  of  gloasolalia,  or 
when  we  think  of  the  still  unmodified  religious  fanaticism 
of  oriental  countries,  we  cannot  simply  interpret  such 
phenomena  as  solitary  atavisms;     rather  there  arise  doubts 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  unavoidable  decline  of  all  churches. 
In  the  best  the  existence  of  a  Therese  of  Konnersreuth 
sufficed  to  let  us  realize  how  much  life  must  be  left  in 
the  old  faith.     When  we  search  through  the  indications  of  its 
intense  liveliness  for  a  common  factor, we  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  dynamics  of  extremely  irrational  factors,  even  working 
outright  against  all  rationality.  Religion  draws  the  main  eupply 
of  its  survival  energies  today  from  precisely  thoae  elements 
which  oar  logical  thinking  most  emphatically  rejects. 
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The  ideological  and  methodical  overhaul  of  today,  rational, 
but  defined  by  intenae  emotional  overtones  as  well,  is,  then, 
not  less  revolutionary  than  Christianity  was  in  statu  nascendi, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  forces  to  be  battled.  The  new 
Christianity,  aa  yet  just  partially  established  will,  however, 
not  attain  the  necessary  confirmation  and  solidification  through 
theological  dispute,  bu$  through  a  practice  in  accordance  with 
the  changed  needs.     This  is  its  essential  fateful  question. 
The  new  Christianity  could  probably  persevere  if  it  did  not 
meet  the  charges  of  atheism  and  other  arguments  theologically 
or  through  other  efforts  of  theoretical  apologetics,  but  actively 
by  the  pragmatism  proclaimed  by  its  own  authors,  especially  by 
bonhoeffer.     Friests  shall  not  serve  a  Lord  of  inter-stellar 
space,  also  not  Him  who  dwells  inside  the  church,  nor  the  one 
whom  people  seek  in  their  solitude,  but  Him  who  suffers  with 
man  in  this  life*s  suffering.     As  there  are  not  yet  such  priests 
in  sufficient  numbers,  the  best  and  most  effective  education 
ought  to  develop  them,  self-training.     They  should  want  to  be 
healthier  and  happier  but  no  less  devoted  than  Van  tiogh  was. 

Before  we  come  to  a  summary,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Communist,  at  any  case  theoretically  non-religious  society. 
What  makes  it  resist  the  forces  of  disintegretionl  -houid 
these  forces  prove  weaker  in  it  -  why  are  they?  And  what 
sources  does  this  society  activate  to  meet  them? 

Apparently,  the  self-idealisation  of  that  society  has 
grown  strong  enough  to  result  in  on  ioentif ication  of  the 
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individual  with  the  collective  to  an  extent  unknown  to  ua. 
There  one  is  moid     aware  of  the  meritoriousneso  of  positive 
action  for  society.  The  ethics  as  well  as  the  self-evaluation 
of  the  individual  result  from  his  collectivism* 

Also  the  society  baued  on  free  enterprise  tries  to  evoke 
and  utilize  related  virtues.     To  this  end  it  mobilizes 
patriotism  and  nationalism,  which  embody,  however,  the  magic 
broom  and  lie  in  wait  for  opportunities  to  devour  their 
gouvarnante,  democracy. 

Though  it  cannot  be  wholesome  to  keep  aloof  from  forces 
working  in  life's  reality,  the  new  church  should  reduce  its 
political  affiliations  and  interests.     The  tremendous  amount 
of  energy  to  be  released  through  the  abolition  of  ceremony  and 
so  many  activities  which  have  become  superfluous  and  senseless, 
could  then  be  channeled  to  the  purely  human  area,  to  extend 
genuine  aid  to  man,  not  only  to  society.     This  could  be  brought 
abuut  by  beginning  as  a  new  church,  but  by  soon  turning  into  a 
new  and  necessary  service  organization.  This  organization  would 
have  to  start  by  studying  its  virtual  area  of  service. 

QveX  and  above  the  normal  and  typical  area  of  destitution, 
which  should  be  neither  underestimated  nor  treated  as  a  matter 
of  unproblematic  routine,  there  is  today  a  wide  and  yet  for 
organized  help  barely  accessible  area  of  emergency.     Host  of 
these  people  do  not  really  belong  to  a  class  but  rather  remain 
outside  of  recognized  groups.  They  are  unbelievably  lonely, 
this  being  their  main  problem,  not  material  want,     uch  a  man 
will  seldom    be  found  spending  the  night  on  a  park  benth  for 
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ho  has  a  placa  of  his  own,  but  rather  exchangee  hostilities 
with  those  who  share  it,  or  they  do  not  speak  at  all.     He  is 
capable  of  ideas,  dreams,  feelings,  but  eventually  everything 
in  him  turns  into  bitterness,  as  the  food  rotting  in  his 
intestines  turns  into  poison.     He  would  like  to  unburden  him- 
self, speak,  tell  all  to  someone,  envies  the  devout  Catholic 
who  goee  to  confession.     Ho  one  wants  to  listen  to  him.  All 
are  hostile,  haughty,  crafty,  smug,  and  perhaps  they  really 
do  know  everything  he  does  not.     3o  there  remains  nothing  but  - 

These  loners  whom  one  sees  here  and  there  though  does 
not  quite  become  aware  of,  but  rather  reads  about  in  the 
police-  and  courtroom  reports,  form  a  not  uncansiderable  eegment 
of  the  total  population  of  large  cities.     Nevertheless,  they 
remain  unobtrusive  and  half  in  hiding,  have  to  be  sought.  If 
only  one  can  overcome  their  suspicion  they  will  talk,  having 
waited  for  this  opportunity  long  enough.     Mainly  they  no  longer 
believed  it  would  come.     If  only  one  manages  to  extend  a  little 
hope,  sometimes  their  nihilism  thaws  as  snow  in  warm  sunshine. 
The  abundance  of  observations  the  willing  helper  can  make, 
often  repey  him  for  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  danger.  Lome 
who  seem  to  be  denied  any  joy  for  life,  completely  misinterpret 
their  true  situation.     They  believe  their  problem  to  be  the 
removal  of  an  unbearable  single  obstacle,  euch  as  a  physical 
illness,  e  shrew  of  a  wife,  a  tyrannical  boss  or  a  mean 
neighbor.     However,  these  laments  soon  prove  to  be  retional- 
izations  by  the  simple  observation  that,  before  any  intervention, 
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any  effort  to  help  has  boi-n  undertaken,  there  is  vieible 
improvement*  a  noticeable  reaction  to  the  experience  itaeXf 
of  receiving  attention.     Much  ae  they  wish  to  communicate, 
some  find  it  hard,  not  having  been  used  to  an  opportunity  of 
free-flowing  speech,  but  to  interruption,  disregard  and  scorn, 
to  conversation  ending  in  hostility  which  la  best  avoided  from 
the  stertv^- 

39)  This  may  also  be  the  private  magic  of  political 
situations,  where  all  are  suddenly  united  and  do  not  battle 
each  oth«r  but  one  who  is  absent. 

Whether  the  contact  between  the  talking  and  the  listening 
partner  fulfills  the  purpose  stipulated  by  the  former,  is 
therefore  not  always  the  decisive  factor,  or  at  any  rat®  not 
the  only  one. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  new  purpose  in  sufficient  serious- 
ness, the  church,  having  been  transformed  into  a  sister  of 
the  suffering,  must  abolish  its  doctor's  office  manner  which 
encourages  insincerity,  and  must  meet  the  real  difficulties 
in  an  unafraid  and  non-doctrinaire  way.     It  would  be  well 
advised  to  waive  its  unctuous  preachings  and  quotations  as 
well  as  its  theatrical  wardrobe,  and  also  to  carry  the  spirit 
of  such  innovations  over  to  the  architecture  of  new  buildings. 
It  should  not  seek  to  equal  those  ethical  societies  with  their 
brilliant  lectures  end  stimulating  discussions,  but  must  study 
the  work  of  various  groups,  such  as  the  Quakers  or  the  Salvation 
Army  -  differences  of  philosophy  notwithstanding  -  in  order 
to  find  edequate  methods  of  pragmatic  humanity.     Much  could 
aiao  probably  be  learned  from  oriental  brotherhoods.  The 
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manner  of  glib  philanthropy  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a 
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aimple,  non-uniform  manner.     It  will  have  to  dispense  with 
propaganda  for  its  own  institution.     No  one  ahould  gain  the 
impression  he  has  to  pay  in  terms  of  appreciation,  gratitude 
or  recommendation.     The  recipient  of  any  aid  ahould  only 
understand  that  people  wish  to  help  him  because  he  is  less 
well  off  than  they  and  because  they  feal  this  difference 
obligates  them.     Also  he  should  understand  that  they  expect 
nothing  in  return  other  then  his  own  readiness  to  help  others 
if  he  is  able. 

Practical  Christianity,  which  wa  can  call,  still  simpler, 
selfless  love  of  man,  has  been  more  than  an  abstract  idea  for 
a  long  time.     Since  van  uogh,the  bolo  attempt  to  turn  a  part 
of  original  Christianity  into  action,  has  seen  a  number  of 
genuine  embodiments,  mainly  stemming  from  the  protestant  groups. 
But  let  us  also  remember  with  honor  and  affection  manifest- 
ations of  Catholic  humanity  in  this  our  century.  Paul-tmile 
Leger  accomplished  an  historic  achievement  in  removing  hia 
Cardinal's  hat  and  leaving  his  palace  at  Montreal  to  becoma 
brother  and  helper  of  lepers  in  Africa.     According  to  the 
Jewish  legend  about  36  righteous,  they  are  people  for  whose 
sake  the  world's  survive!  is  granted. 

Active  selflessness  is  the  best  way  to  aducate  one-self. 
He  who  practises  it,  soon  will  have  nothing  in  common,  other 
than  the  name  of  the  profession,  with  the  advertising  hero  or 
stock-market  player  in  clergyman's  garb  of  all  religions. 
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tr»Mnfff  ■   a?  thft  t"U*nftic  fl"d  the  {.x^rinsjc 

Menach,  wards  wassntiicht  denn  wann  dia  kelt 
vargeht jo  faellt  dar  /.ufall  wag,  das  wesen, 
das  beateht. 

Johannis  Angeli  Silesii  Cherubinischer  wanders- 

mann 

Tho  reader  of  narrative  literature  expects  and  enjoys 
sham-identif ication  and  substitutes  of  satisfaction.  The  mora 
the  fictitious  characters  and  actions  reflect  his  needs,  worries 
and  hopes,  in  short  the  reader's  situation  at  a  given  time, 
the  better  he  succeeds  to  identify  with  this  fictitious  world  , 
to  incorporate  it  in  his  reality  and  to  derive  satisfaction 
from  such  acquisition.     Ideal  fiction,  than,  would  be  that 
written  for  a  specific  reader  in  full  awareness  of  his  life 
and  needs.     The  book  written  for  a  certain  category  of  readers, 
such  as  girls  of  a  certain  age  group,  a  certain  country  and 
social  class,  would  come  closest  to  this  goal.     The  mors 
primitive  the  reader,  the  closer  the  reading  material  offered 
to  all  will  fit  everyman's  need;*,  just  as  ready-made 
clothing  best  fits  the  average  build. 

It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  philosophical  literature. 
For  if  there  are  gradual  or  sudden  changes  in  the  life  of  the 
reader  of  epic  literature,  when  the  situation  no  longer  equals 
that  in  which  he  read  a  certain  story,  ha  leaves  his  need  for 
the  former  reading  matter  behind.     Then,  when  it  had  a 
purpose  it  fulfilled  t>i«  ;  in  the  new  situation  without  it, 
tha  encounter  can  be  forgotten.     Df&y  literary  works  of 
special  human  significance  do  not  pass,  or  not  to  the  same 


extent,  from  current  favor,  but  remain  in  the  memory  a 
long  time,  and  in  the  face  of  new  events,  mental  assoc- 
iations continue  to  lead  back  to  them. 

Philosophical  reading,  however,  is  never  undertaken 
with  ao  short-lived  intentions.     The  reader  seeks  ciarific- 
ation  of  questions  with  which  he  and  others  may  be  more  or 
less  constantly  preoccupiau,  a  solution  to  problems  whose 
significance  will  nut  subside  after  the  material  has  been 
studied.     The  philosophical  author  is  supposad  to  be  a 
guide  to  greater  clarity  in  those  matters  in  whose  knowledge 
end  processing  the  reader  takes  part.     In  accordance  with 
the  expectation  of  the  reader  who  thinks  ahead  and  along 
and  follows,  philosophical  cognition  should  be  defined  by 
most  general  applicability.     Philosophical  tenets  should 
withstand  any  situation.     While,  for  instance,  in  the 
emergency  of  a  ship-wreck  the  memory  of  a  rococo-navel  or 
a  handbook  on  etiquette,  if  emerging  at  all  through  the 
interference  of  a  self -punitory  tendency,  would  turn  into  a 
painful  joke,  the  results  of  philosophical  studies  should 
always  retain  their  meaning.     This  meaning  should  not  only 
prevail  in  spite  of  the  emergency  but  should  prove  itself 
especially  in  such  a  situation.     We  can  assume  with  certainty 
that  an  extensive  opinion  poll  on  the  value  ascribed  to 
philosophical  reading  would  prove  this  expectation  to  be  en 
inter-subjective  fact;  also  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  argument  against  the  right  to  such  expectation  40). 
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40)  It  ie  not  necessarily  part  of  this  topic  but  ie 
worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  thia  diocuseion 
that  ..chopenhauer  advised  the  readers  (in  "Parerga 
und  faralipomana" )  not  to  read  those  authors  whose 
thoughts  seemed  less  clear  than  their  own  but  thoae 
who  would  help  thorn  gain  bettor  clarity. 

i  hxloaophical  thinking,  to  a  conaideroble  degree, 
consists  of  examining,  yet  from  time  to  time  it  needs  to  be 
suojoct  to  examination  itself.     The  following  is  an  attempt 
at  examining  some  schools  of  thought  or  trends,  representative 
of  the  ideas  of  today,  with  a  view  to  discovering  to  what 
extent  they  fulfill  the  requirement  of  sense,  of  validity 
in  all  situations!  furthermore,  the  existing  tenets  and 
solutions  will  be  confronted  with  some  new  results. 

jituationa  which  subject  ell  intellectual  values  to  the 
severest  strain,  are  personal  and  even  more  so  collective 
catastrophias.  Nowhere  is  there  as  profound  a  description, 
farming  and  expression  as  in  the  book  of  Job,  of  how  faith 
or  more  generally:  an  intensely  experienced  certainty  comes 
to  terms  with  the  collapse  of  the  entire  individual  reality, 
and  not  only  passively  survives  but  emerges  victoriously  from 
the  embattlemant .     v*hat  idea  or  teaching  has  ever  so  withstood 
such  a  collision?     It  is  imaginable  that  Plato,  Spinoza  or 
Kant  might  prove  themselves  to  such  monumental  extent  as 
savioura  in  the  lives  of  men.     Perhaps  we  could  ascertain  that 
this  was  the  case  if  we  would  have  not  only  factual  document- 
ation on  a  situation  like  Auschwitz  but  also  personal 
confessions  reflecting  the  intellectual  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  martyrs.     Now  we  must  ask  the  question  whether  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  time  there  are  forces  which  can  supply  man 
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with  the  tools  fox  such  a  battle.     Lot  us  look  into  a  very 
narrow  selection,  then,  of  a  few  ideas,  disregarding  the 
question  whether  their  beginnings  reach  beck  into  ancient 
history  or  belong  rather  exclusively  to  the  present  time. 

ftack  to  an  Uld  Problem;  Uuusalitv  and  freedom  of  WjU 

Since  the  last  century  the  old  problem  of  freedom  of  will 
has  grown  enormously  topical.     It  has,  to  partly  anticipate 
the  result  of  this  consideration,  a  metaphysical  and  scientific, 
logicel  and  ethical  aspect  on  una  hand,  and  a  social  one  on 
the  other.     bumming  up,  the  first  can  be  called  theoretical, 
the  second  practical.     Only  such  a  mothodical  separation  leads 
to  an  applicable  and  therefore,  justified  solution.     In  teaching 
which  lack  this  separation  or  where  it  is  substituted  by  one- 
aided  argumentation,  a  certain  confusion  of  viewpoints  will 
ensue,  so  that  meritorious  work  don©  by  thinkers  will  merely 
result  in  a  now  phase    of  frequently  changing  opinions,  a 
renewed  presentation  of  opposing  assumptions,  instead  of  a 

real  solution. 

It  leads  not  seldom  to  confusion  that  people  make  an 
assumption  and  try  to  ;.  rove  it,  because  they  need  it.  Lxiatent- 
ialism  required  the  supposition  of  the  freedom  of  will,  though 
just  a  far-reaching  one,  not  the  absolute.  It  wes  old  mester 
Kierkegeard  who  already  hed  exposed  an  undeniable  weakness  when 
he  pronounced  volition  free  end,  with  the  same  breath,  pointed 
to  anxiety.     To  the  psychologists  of  his  time,  mutual  exclusion 
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of  freedom  and  anxiety  was  not  at  oil  unknown.  The  certainty 
of  this  incompatibility  resulted  not  only  from  empirical 
research;  it  had  necessarily  to  be  deduced  from  the  vary 
notions.  Also  the  later  philosophical  existentialism,  in- 
cluding Heidegger,  which  actually  has  not  established  a  system 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Jaspers,  wen  nut  anything  recalling 
a  system,  replaces  proofs  often  enough  by  statements  and 
postulates.     The  argumsn tat ion  of  the  existentialist  philosopher 
becomes  sometimes  a  mere  expression  of  desires,  when,  e.g., 
ha  uses  Nit  belief  in  freedom  of  will  as  a  quasi  proof. 

Lndeavors  for  refutation  of  the  very  principle  of  caus- 
ality have  still  more  peremptorily  negative  outcomes.  By  pro- 
claiming that  volitional  action  is,  or  could  be,  without  a 
cause,  one  commits  an  attack  against  logic  for  in  this  way  one 
overlooks  that  to  be  without  a  cause  would  be  not  to  be  at  all} 
so  extreme  an  indeterminism,  or  libertarianism,  would  annul 
itself. 

an  admitting  the  possibility  of  causation  determining 
a  part  of  all  processes  or  phenomena,  one  commits  not  only 
inconsistency,  but  one  undertakes  a  partial  interpretation 
of  one's  experience.     Out  one  could  not  tell  how  the  other 
occurrences  are  brought  about,  that  within  as  well  as  that 
without  the  radius  of  one's  experience.     At  any  rate,  one 
cannot  help  admitting  that  one  never  encountered  anything, 
provably  taking  place  without  a  cause.     v<hen  conceding  caus- 
ality as  a  possibility,  we  confirm  first,  though  indirectly, 
its  totality.  This,  however,  is  not  yet  the  end  of  the  questions 
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involved,  but  their  start. 

Although  logic  confirms  the  causality  as  a  metaphysical 
principle  directly,  as,  its  very  notion  excludes  a  limited 
sphere  of  its  validity,  imt  this  makes  additional  consultation 
of  the  most  general  source  of  our  cognition,  experience,  not 
at  all  superfluous.     In  order  to  comprehend  experience  in 
its  virtual  totality  and  to  avoid  an  arbitrary  division,  we 
must  include  the  results  of  introspection  and  eelf-obaervation 
in  what  we  call  experience,  not  less  than  our  psychological 
observation  of  others.     This  introspective  experience,  however, 
supplies  us  incessantly  with  proofs  of  the  existence  uf  will, 
which  we  experience  in  ourselves  directly,  even  more  directly 
than  anything  else.  By  apperceiving  the  act  of  willing  in 
ourselves,  and  perceiving  its  effects  through  our  senses, 
simultaneously  or  near  simultaneously,  we  have  two  experiences, 
and  the  second  confirms  the  first.     This  double  experience, 
that  of  the  existence  of  will  and  that  of  its  effect,  fills 
almost  all  our  livee.     Sleep  and  dream  change  the  character 
of  this  experience  and  its  entirety;  by  pathological  paralysis 
of  will  or  in  hallucinatory  conditions  is  might  disappear  or 
be  *i»laced  by  apparent  experience.  The  role  of  experiencing 
the  act  of  will  starts  becoming  clear  as  early  as  at  its  vary 
emergence.     The  discovery  of  the  small  child  that  by  action 
it  can  transfer  its  desire  into  effect,  is  followed  by  feelings 
of  pleasantness,  which  in  their  turn  produce,  after  some 
repetitions,  the  preconditions  for  development  of  consciousness. 
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Thus  the  emergence  of  the  ago  and  its  discovery  ensue  almost 
simultaneously.  This  process  does  not  correspond  to  the  Loyito 
exgo  sum  of  Descartes,   in  which  mature  intelligence  reflects 
and  verifies  itself.  The  origin  of  consciousness  is  a  dis- 
covering process  that  could  be  called  Volo  ergo  bum,  an  en 
unendiny  inference  leads  back  from  the  effects  to  the  act  of 
will)  and  as  the  automatic  further  conclusion  unveils  the 
existence  of  the  willing  personality.     jo  it  is  the  function 
of  volition  which  at  that  evolutionary  phase  leads  us  to  dis- 
covering ourselves.   It  adds  to  our  clarity  about  the  discovery 
of  our  self  when  considering  that  it  is  always  anteceded  by 
other  apperceptions,  never  precedes  them.     Self-discovery  is 
at  its  start  a  fragmentary  and  inconspicuous  occurrence.  To 
the  apperception  of  the  will  as  the  first  ooject  of  the  rising 
self consciousness,  further  and  increasingly  richer  experiences, 
conclusions  and  completions  are  second.     It  is  then  the  growing 
sum  of  various  experiences  streaming  in  the  same  direction, 
which  creates  the  substratum  common  to  all  of  them;  the  subject 
object-relation  is  established,  and  its  formation  brings  step 
by  step  about  cognitional  isolation,  and  thus  the  clarified 
and  perfect  notion,  of  the  ago. 

These  decisive  processes  ensue  mostly  in  the  second  year 
of  life,  and  the  later  gradual  apperceptions  of  our  will  come 
analogously.  They  develop  an  evidence  whose  extant  near  sur- 
passes any  other  evidence,  so  that  the  primary  psychological 
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existence  of  will  would  be  harder  to  deny  then  eny  other 
existence.     It  is  supreme  certainty,  founded  upon  incomparably 
direct  empirical  knowledge. 

When  logic  leads  to  two  different  results  that  seem  to 
be  incompatible,  we  could  be  inclined  to  escape  the  difficulty 
by  rejecting  one  of  them,  which  at  any  rate  would  be  the 
simplest  decision.     Yet  let  us  try  to  nest  difficulties  con- 
sistently. 

The  very  notion  of  causality  requires  no  new  examination. 
From  it,  however,  the  question  results  whether  the  existence 
of  will,  now  sufficiently  certain,  is  tantamount  to  its  freedom. 
About  this  question,  too,  let  us  first  consult  experience. 
Its  answer,  given  as  simply  as  frequently,  In  that  we  can  not 
only  decide  and  act,  but  also  refrain  from  actions  on  grounds 
of  our  decisions.  We  can  also  alternatively  take  positive  end 
negative  decisions  and  act  correspondingly,  and  we  can  repeat 
this  test  at  will.     This  simplest  experiment  makes  evident 
enough  that  our  acts  of  will  cannot  be  entirely  unfree.  Yet  it 
also  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  ere  entirely  free. 

when  recoiling  that  the  principle  of  causality  is  neces- 
sarily valid  without  exception,  we  face  the  particularly 
difficult  question  how  one  thing  can  be  both  unfree  and  free, 
free  in  an  ideal  sense,  i.e.  absolutely,  would  be  something 
that  causes  without  being  causedj  experience,  however,  offers 
no  instance  like  this.     Unfree  would  be  an  entity  which  ib 
caused  end  would  also  in  its  turn  have  effects,   but  exclusively 
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those  determined  by  ite  own  causes;  empirically ,  this  definition 
can  be  manifestly  demonstrated.     Yet  since  our  act  of  will  is 

on  the  one  hand  caused,  us  everything,  while  on  the  other  hand 
experience  verifies  its  freedom  through  choice  or  decision 
botween  contradictory  possibilities,  both  qualities,  that  unfree 
and  that  free,  apply  to  it.  Observation,  comparison  and  conclusion 
lead  to  the  solution  that  the  act  of  wi\l  is  necessarily  caused. 
but  virtually  fit  to  change  the  course  of  its  causes  in  its 
own  causing  further  effects  41)  .     xerosis  data 

41)  The  notion  of  a  cause  and  its  causing, i.e. that  of 
the  transference  we  call  causality,  with  a  change 
of  i  s  course,  a .^ubhs  here  a  rather  metaphoric 
form.  Abstractly,  as  a  principle,   it  ought  to  be 
worded  as  follows:  We  en  neither  be^ nor  can  we 
effect  anything , without  being  effected;  yet  the 
effect  we  cause  is  not  necessarily  eaual  to  its 
cause . 

which  at  the  outset  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
we  arrive  at  the  notion  of  relative  freedom  of  will,  at  that  of 
complex  will,  who^e  causes  ano  effects  are  potentially  hetero- 
genous ,  i.e.  at  a  determinism  determined  in  itself. 

Further  research  of  will  in  connection  with  causality  is 
a  question  of  merely  empirical  observation  such  as  that  being 
conducted  everywhere,  of  studies  about  limitations  of  our  free- 
dom of  will,  especially  of  pathological  and  other  paralyses 
and  disturbances. 

The  theoretical  solution  of  the  problem  of  freedom  of  will 
means  first  of  all  that  we  are  overcoming  two  grave  weaknesses l 
The  metaphysical  and  logical  weakness  of  an  indeterminiem  float- 
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iny  in  the  air,  detached  fron  the  universal  law  of  cause  end 
effect,  and  that  of  a  deterministic  absolutism,  within  which 
there  la  no  room  for  fectb  as  significant  as  the  mentioned  observ- 
ational ones.     Afttsr  all  we  arrive  at  another  highly  important 
result • 

As  we  saw  before,  the  law  of  causality  ii>  universally  valid. 
The  metaphysical  evidence  that  excludes  any  partial  causation 
must  be  maintained  even  against  Kant,  for  the  circumstance  that 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  explain  everything  as  resulting  from 
anything,  as  it  is  the  cese^in  the  sense  of  Kant,   with  the  moral 
experience,  eays  by  no  means  thut  causality  determines  only 
where  it  is  provable.   If  this  would  be  so,  we  would  have  to 
leave  alone  ail  the  nature  phenomena  still  inexplicable  and  to 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that  they  ere  devoid  of  causes; 
which  nobody  would  have  rejected  as  resolutely  as  Kant,  against 
the  apparent  exclusion  &f  certain  occurrences  from  the  principle 
of  causality  has  to  be  said  that  causality  can  by  virtue  of  its 
essence  be  only  unlimitedly  general,  since  otherwise  it  would 
have  to  De  denied  with  the  same  generality.  This  alternative  is 
within  abstract  logic  definitely  possible,  but  total  negation  of 
causality  would  collide  with  the  evidence  founded  on  constant 
experience.     In  the  empirical  way  we  therefore  arrive  back  at  the 
general  validity  of  cause  and  effect. 

Finally,  a  notion  borrowed  from  natural  science,   that  of  the 
predictability  uf  occurrences,   is  beany  wrongly  applied  and  thus 
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loads  necessarily  to  wrong  results.  Causality  and  predictab- 
ility are  two  completely  different  things.     *hat  is  predictable 
must  be  causally  determined,  but  this  is  not  at  all  reversible; 
the  causally  determined  is  not  necessarily  predictable.  Thie 
is  proved  by  every  surprise  and  every  unexpected  event.  To 
render  prediction  possible,  not  only  the  causal  nexus  itself 
is  required,  but  also  itb  knowledge  in  the  case  in  question. 
It  must  nonetheless  be  recognized  that  the  efforts  of 
artre  and  other  existentialist  philosophers  in  favor  of  far- 
reaching  indett*rrainism  arc  utterly  meritorious  by  their  object. 
The  idea  of  liberty  with  all  its  positive  effects,  namely  the 
psychological  and  others,  stiil  more  concrete  ones,  shell  be 
advanced,  man  and  society  shall  be  freed  from  paralyzing 
fatalism  in  all  its  forms,  creative  forces  shall  thrive, 
furthermore,  deeper  relationship  between  humans  shall  be  ee- 
constructed,  corresponding  to  a  deepened  concept  of  human  rights. 
The  existentialists  should  also  be  credited  with  thuir  renounc- 
ing systematica  and  occasional  excursions  into  literature, 
which  was  certainly  a  healthy  reaction  on  rigid  formalism, 
bartre  and  the  existentialism  animated  thought  and  word.  Thanks 
to  them,  many  have  shaken  off  the  prejudice  that  dryness  is  in 
itself  an  advantage.     It  is  certainly  easy  to  imitate  the  hardly 
digestible  style  of  Kent,  but  none  of  such  imitations  ars  in 
any  respect  significant. 

Of  course,  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  existentialists 
does  not  at  all  mean  agreeing  with  their  argumentation  en  bloc. 
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Awareness  of  causation,  which  the  science  of  the  19th  century 
had  brought  to  some  perfection,  rcubt  be  maintained,  or  its 
validity  roust  be  renewed,  as  long  as  we  cannot  replace  it  by 
a  more  evident  interpretation  of  our  experience. 

Yet  the  necessary  theoretical  return  to  determinism  would 
not  do,  nor  could  it  de  the  last  word,  for  there  is  still  a 
question  of  highest  significance  that  determinism  alone  cannot 
solve,     we  come  back  to  the  side  of  our  problem  pointed  to 
when  starting  (p.       ).     It  is  an  obvious  and  by  no  sagacity 
deniable  weakness  of  the  determinism  that  it  does  not  go  well 
together  with  tho  principle  of  responsibility.  Cvery  consistent 
negation  of  the  freedom  of  will  compels  us  with  inexorable 
necessity  to  exclude  reward  and  punishment.     he  who  cannot 
freely  choose  and  decide,  who  does  it  in  apparent  freedom  only, 
but  is  in  a  less  visible  or  invisible  reality  subject  to  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect,  how  could  he  daserve  for  his 
actions  glorification  or  condemnation,  reward  or  punishment? 
Are  not  thobo  of  his  functions  tha.t  his  consciousness  conceives 
as  acts  of  will,  a  part  of  that  connection,  just  as  all  other 
processes  in  the  universe  t     At  this  again  end  again  texrifying 
conclusion  we  arrive  in  spite  of  the  previous  theoretical 
consideration,  and  to  some  extent  by  them.     Uur  conclusion 
frightens  us,  because  it  requires,  in  any  case  when  formulated 
this  way,  abolition  of  all  administration  of  justice  and 
judiciary  institutions.     Hitherto  no  society,  including  the 
most  revolutionary  one,  carried  out  such  a  measure,  nor  did  it 
plan  it.     There  ara  only  more  or  less  premature  hypotheses, 
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batted  on  peychopatholoyical  research,  which  pronounce  all  anti- 
social actions  symptoms  of  diseases  and  want  to  replace  criminal 
jurisdiction  by  improved  and  geneielized  therapies.     In  case 
mankind  would  escape  ita  nuclear  destruction  and  the  other  menac- 
ing catastrophes,  the  existing  methods  of  healing  and  education 
will  probably  be  much  improved,  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
supposed  general  prosperity  or  at  least  tolerable  general  condit- 
ions, appropriate  and  even  radical  innovations  could  not  be 
invented  and  carried  out.     Yet  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  reality 
of  today  and  tomorrow  and  to  permanently  reform  criminal  law, 
and  nevertheless  to  maintain  it  in  principle,     heforming  in 
permanence  has  to  become  not  only  a  qualitative,  but  also  a 
quantitative  process!  The  more  education  and  therapy  would  gain, 
the  more  should  justice  lose.     As  soon  as  education  anc  therapy 
will  show  any  new  applicability,  the  application  of  criminal  law 
to  the  same  matter  will  have  to  cease. 

Thus  criminal  law  is  still  based  upon  the  presupposition  of 
freedom  of  will  as  a  principle  without  which  it  cannot  exist, 
even  temporarily.     Free  will  keeps  a  decisively  important  role  in 
human  life,  namely  a  complex  one,  as  a  social  requirement,  as  a 
principle  maintaining  society;  while  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  its  relativity  assure  its  applicability;  The  ladk  of  freedom 
of  will  must  be  recognized  in  all  drastically  clear  cases  and 
should  exclude  punishment  even  in  borderline  cases,  for  the  time 
being  where«er  education  and  therapy  are  sutill  powerless.  So  free- 
dom of  will  becomes  practically  a  working  hypothesis,  and  in  this 


role  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  double  function  of  the 

notion  examined,   as  a  complex  knowledge  and  simple  working 

hypothesis,  which  confers  autonomy  on,  and  prevents  mutual 

disturbances  from,  both  theory  and  practice  and  saves  them  from 

the  need  for  compromises  42). 

42)  Factually,  there  are  analogies  in  many  fields.  The 

question , e . g . ,   what  thermic  energy  is,   has  no  bearing 
on  producing,  keeping,   regulating  and  using  heat. 
Lven  if  it  should  become  clear  that  there  is  no  such 
energy,   practical  thermodynamics  would  undisturbedly 
continue  working. 

There  is  certainly  no  need  to  emphasize  that  the 
notion  of  will  described  here  is  in  one  respect  near 
to  that  of  Schopenhauer,   namely  in  its  criticism  of 
apparent  freedom  of  will;  though  without  congruence 
of  metaphysical  and  other  presuppositions  and 
conclusions • 


The  Behaviour  of  Philosophy 

Let  us  now  recall  the  mentioned  and  largely  recognized 
principle  that  philosophy  should  have  a  sense. 

Since  early  antiquity  there  was  observation  of  large  and 
small  phenomena,  substances  and  organisms  including  man;  ob- 
servation of  their  behaviour  in  itself,  however,  was  barely 
relevant.     It  were  the  conclusions  to  which  importance  was 
ascribed,  the  buildings  that  were  erected  upon  those  foundations. 
The  significance  of  observation  is  comparable  to  the  role  of 
raw  materials  in  industry.     They  are  the  prerequisite  to  every- 
thing and  thus  of  paramount  importance}  in  themselves,  however, 
they  are  nothing.  This  nothing  has  nowadays  become  fussy.  Disgusted 
with  the  mute  role  of  the  supplier  of  material,   it  poses  as 
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philosophy,   calls  itself  behaviorism  and  fills  its  emptiness 
with  skillfully  made  latin-greek  terminology.     It  is  the  ammunition 
for  an  all-out  offensive  still  going  on  and  aimad  at  the  most 
momentous  decision.     There  were  always  various  ways  leading  to 
the  same  goal.     To  everything  celled  philosophy  at  any  time, 
comprehension  of  the  essence,  or  at  least  of  the  essential,  was 
the  goal.     Ivow  one  cold-shoulders  the  essence  or  the  essential 
and  even  no  long  x  smiles  ebout  something  so  queer.     In  psychology 
as  well  as  in  physics  end  chemistry  one  studies  the  behaviour  of 
the  objects,  which  is  an  indisputebly  meritorious  enlargement  of 
the  deposits  of  the  raw  materials  for  intellectual  work;  while  the 
question  what  the  objects  are  and  especially  that  if  they  are,  is 
ruled  out.  Asking  such  a  question  is  called  metaphysics,  end  this 
word  is  being  pronounced  like  the  name  of  an  indecency.  Hany 
others  who  do  not  call  themselves  behaviorists ,  ere  cautious 
enough  to  behave  in  the  same  way.     Without  shying  away  from  ab- 
surdities, one  distorts  the  notion  of  proof  to  an  extent  that  makes 
any  proof  scarcely  ever  possible.     When  a  heap  of  dry  straw  is 
being  touched  by  a  burning  match  and  catches  fire,  this  school  finds 
no  proof  of  a  causal  connection  between  the  two  phenomena;  repetition 
at  will  of  this  experiment  means  to  them  just  as  little.  They 
simply  declare  it  unproved  that  the  effect  could  not  fail  to  appear. 

But  completely  arbitrary  simplification  is  limited  by  reality 
itself.     As  the  ascetic  decision  to  behave  exclusively  as  a  describ- 
er  is  not  realizable  without  including  processes  that  demonstrate 
causation  directly,  such  as  actions  with  the  immediately  following 
reactions,  there  is  no  better  trick  than  concealing  causality  behind 
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a  terminology  that  sounds  perfectly  mathematical-scientific. 
From  now  on,  the  cause  is  named  5,  stimulus,  the  effect  h, 
response.  One  can  refuse  to  define  H  and  S  or  to  explain  in 
what  respect  they  are  different  from  that  obsolete  etiology, 
for  this  vary  examination  would  be  metaphysics.  So  one  sinks 
triumphantly  into  the  details,  condemning  all  of  them  to  sense- 
lessness • 

iiiot  so  atomism,  whose  small  world  is  very  great.  Of  course, 
it  is  definitely  possible  that  its  technological  consequences 
will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life  on  our  planet,  as  they 
confer  on  a  few,  or  even  on  on®,  a  power  mortal**  never  had.  But 
this  worst  of  the  nightmares  of  our  century  should  not  constitute 
the  yardstick     for  judging  research  conducted  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  from  Greek  antiquity  until  our  days,  what  a  Democritus 
conceived  and  Perraenides  had  tried  to  attain,  was  exploration 
of  the  nature  of  matter;  and  from  there,  they  and  their  followers 
hoped  to  proceed  to  the  solutions  of  all  mysteries.     Is  it  not 
striving  for  the  entire  that  confers  our  sense  on  us? 

It  is  not  the  entire,  but  at  any  rate  the  idea  of  entireties, 
and  therefore  a  series  of  bridges  leading  to  the  entire,  which 
by  eidetic  research,  the  Qestalttheorie,  are  being  saved  from 
the  wide  area  of  decay  of  notions  and  from  the  behaviour  flourish- 
ing there.     These  efforts  mean  reconstruction.     V.e  had  at  last 
to  learn  that  writing  is  mora  than  scribbling  letters,  that  a 
plant  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  cells,  man  more  than  a  number 
of  intestines  plus  accessories  and  their  functions.  So  one  dares 
thinking  again  of  essence,    and  this  is  essential. 
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About  H elation 

Tho  theme  of  the  following  skotch  its  an  entity  to  which 
wo  uue  to  pay  littla  attention,  which,   however,   could  mean  an 
additional  chance  to  contemporary  intorpr station  of  being. 

The  double  stars,  the  stellar  groups,   the  galaxies  and 
the  celestial  assemblages  of  which  those  immense  clusters  form 
parts,  as  well  as  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our  solar  system 
and  the  other  suns,  and  after  all  the  building  materials  of  the 
atoms,  revolve  in  orbits  which,  as  we  conclude  from  observation 
and  comparison,  ere  determined  by  the  same  agents  that  we  know, 
ox  believe  to  know,  from  our  everyday  experience.   It  may  be 
considered  certain  that  between  all  those  single  units  there 
axe  relations  and  that  without  these  relations  they  are  not 
thinkable,  none  of  them,  so  that  the  relation  constitutes  an 
integral  part  of  their  nature  or  even  their  very  essence.   In  the 
sphere  of  our  own  lives,  too,  we  observe  countless  objects,  re- 
spectively subjects,  defined  by  relations.     iia  child  can  be  a 
child  without  having,  or  having  had,  parents,  procreation  depends 
on  two,  a  physician  presupposes  patients,  and  hatred  or  hostility, 
too,  do  not  come  about  unless  ther^  are  hating  and  hated  ones. 
To  complete  these  instances,  we  would  hav     to  refer  to  practically 
all  our  experience.     Apart  from  those,  there  are  also  such 
relations  that  result  not  so  3imply  from  two  or  more  components, 
devotion  to  the  homeland,  e.g.,  results  not  only  from  a  country 
and  a  person  born  there,  because  others,  born  in  the  same  country, 
are  not  faithful  to  it.  Third  agents,  such  as  character  or  education, 
determine  the  development  and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  relation. 
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.uch  third  factors  ore  decisive  to  it*  grade  and  intensity. 
Psychologically  qualifiable  relations  of  some  categories  fill 
the  subject  ao  entirely  as  if  all  of  it  would  consist  of  this 
relation*  besides  it,  the  subject  would  have  no  existence.  As, 
e.g.,  a  soldier  who  seems  to  be  composed  of  military  virtues 
only, destitute  of  any  other  desires!  or  the  sexually  enslaved 
who  could  sacrifice  everything  but  his  claims  to  the  person  by 
whom  ha  is  dominated.  This  applies  to  phenomena  of  animal  psychol- 
ogy as  wall,  such  as  the  attachment  of  a  dug. 

Mathematical  operations  are  also  based  on  relations  or 
reflect  them.  Husic  leads  us  to  comprehension  of  relation,  when 
comparing  the  meeninglessneas  and  characterlessness  of  a  single 
tone  with  its  active  and  passive,  by  reciprocity  determined  euie 
in  melody  and  polyphony.  The  naive  viewer  of  paintings  and  other 
polychromatic  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  average  artist  of  today, 
has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  senselessness  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  a  sole  or  isolated  color,   because  he  does  not  pay 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  as  en  acting  power,  color 
originates  by  reciprocation    with  other  colors;  that,  therefore, 
each  color  is  in  itself  lifeless,  coming  into  functional  existence 
by  interaction. 

Let  us  note  that  not  only  the  mutuel  relations  are  decisive 
to  color*,  but  also  those  established  between  them  and  other 
elements,  such  ee  the  object.     This  makes  the  difference  between 
a  green  field  and  a  green  face  or  botween  yellow  flowers  and  a 
yellow  sky.     Analogous  laws  determine  the  connection  between  a 
melody  and  its  accompaniment  or  the  contrapuntal  correlations 
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between  the  elements  of  a  fugue.  A  similar  diffezence  ia  produced 
when  untj  and  the  same  melody  becomes  by  one  tempo  cheerful,  by 
another  elegiac. 

For  naming  relations,  every  developed  language  possesses  a 
rich  vocabulary,  richer  than  the  efforts  that  logic  and  metaphysics 
have  dedicated  to  them.     They  require,  however,  not  only  qualit- 
ative analysis  and  classification,  but  constitute  also  quantitative 
problems  end  offer  specific  quantitative  possibilities .  To  which 
extent,  e.g.,  are  lover,-;  identical  with  their  love,  or  defined 
by  it,  and  to  what  measure  do  they  keep  up  on  extrarelational 
existence?  For  this,  par  cent  figures  could  probably  be  found, 
and  whan  introduced  into  psychology  they  would  foraseeably  have 
some  value.     Preparatory  research  could  render  possible  to 
mathematically  define  also  other  emotional  ties.     To  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  the  virtual  significance  of  such  a  new  field  of 
working,  we  have  ju&t  to  remember  our  previous  consideration  of 
the  practical  section  of  the  problem  of  will  and  its  freedom. 
Per  cent  calculation  of  freedom  end  its  absence  would  offer  to 
forensic  practice  the  possibility  to  replace  the  vague  alternative 
of  Free  or  Unfree,  which  scarcely  ever  corresponds  to  reality,  by 
some  precision. 

The  percentile  share  of  a  relation  in  its  components  is  of 
variable  magnitude,  inasmuch  as  psychological  questions  are  the 
point.     jome  variability  applies  also  to  astronomy,  for  without  it, 
cosmic  catastrophes  would  be  inexplicable.  By  catastrophic  chain 
reactions,  variability  would  invade  the  constancy  of  a  group  or 
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relational  system. 

The  significance  of  relation  to  the  macrocosm,  which 
gravitation  alone  would  suffice  to  demonstrate,  contributes  to 
the  imagination  of  wise  men  end  astronomers  that  all  the  cosmic 
bodies  have  once  been  one  mass  only.     In  this  context,  fects 
relevant  to  the  question  of  an  objective  justification  of  this 
coemogonical  hypothesis  ought  not  to  be  left  unmentioned,  i.e. 
the  equality  of  the  physical  structure  of  ev^ry  mattar  known  to 
us,  and  even  the  aamenesa  of  all  spectrochemically  accessible 
elements  of  the  universe?  this  problem  in  itself,  however,  is 
beyond  our  actual  theme.  Let  us  only  recall  a  striking  analogy 
of  mind  and  imagination  which  ascribes  relation  to  original  one- 
ness in  human  life,  too.  In  antiquity,  many  regarded  love  as 
longing  of  dual  existence  for  an  original  state  of  unity.  *hen  not 
evaluating  such  legends  as  pre-acientif ic  attempts  for  reconstruct- 
ing origination,  but  as  mythological  symbols  for  metaphysical 
interpretation  of  relation,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  early 
mankind  arouses  again  our  admiration. 

In  thia  context  let  us  recall  both  the  zoological  pre-stegea 
of  the  evolution  of  consciousness  and  the  early  development  of 
the  human  child?  they  make  sufficiently  clear  that  the  relation 
to  other  beings  precedes  the  awareness  of  one'i.  own  existence 
(cf.p.  ). 

Thus  it  is  relation  which  largely  confers  essence,  respectively 
reality,  or  withdraws  it  from  them.     3ince  we  differentiate  between 
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existence  and  relation,   this  latter  is  nut  the  existence}  but 
it  is  between  its  units  and  manifests  itself  in  them. 

Jin  the  Churches  a  little  further  Down 

The  previously  considered,  hesitatingly  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  upper  spiritual  layers  of  churches,  initiated 
by  men  of  thought  and  vision  and  inspired  by  yearning  for  truth 
and  life,  reaches  further  than  any  reformation  before,  but  has 
aroused  hitherto  much  weaker  conservative  reactions  than  it 
could  be  expected.     The  counter-blows,  will  certainly  not  fail 
to  come  as  soon  as  the  conditions  will  change  in  favor  of  the 
conservatives.     But  for  the  time  being,  in  the  miadle  and 
lower  layers  of  the  clergy  another  movement  arose,  fed  by  the 
weakness  of  the  churches  of  today  and  weakening  them  still  more, 
owing  to  wrong  calculation,  misunderstandings,  private  interest 
and  many  a  personal  faux  pas. 

When  less  developed  and  less  independent  personalities  felt 
during  some  years  increasingly  clearer  that  the  magnetism  of 
routine,  that  of  faith  and  that  of  ceremonial  observance,  de- 
creased without  stopping  and  the  old  standing  injections  turned 
out  to  be  ineffective,  they  faced  the  growing  forces  of  free 
thought  and  apostasy  for  a  while  rather  helplessly.  In  the  books 
of  the  highbrows,  they  found  at  the  same  time  preparedness  for 
revisions  at  any  price  and  the  reientlessness  characteristic  of 
strong  personalities  at  times  of  most  momentous  decisions.  Thus 
instead  of  defending  the  sake  of  the  old  faith  to  the  last  man, 
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some  of  the  hesitating  ones  preferred  to  turn  over  to  the 
aggressors  end  to  beat  faith  as  mercilessly  as  possible.  Most 
of  them  do  this  with  the  hope  to  be  in  a  position  of  preserving 
the  framework,  the  •cclesiestical  or ganisationin  itself,  as  if 
the  empty  frame  were  supposed  to  perform  what  the  miraculous 
image  failed  to  accomplish. 

They  and  those  who  before  the  ultimate  consequence  of 
liquidating  faith  still  pause  undecidedly,  in  arder  to  consider 
again  the  possible  results  and  to  cautiously  consult  and  to 
observe  each  other,  try  in  the  meantime  to  obtain  any  other 
content  that  would  be  helpful  in  keeping  together  the  congreg- 
ation that  after  all  still  pays  and  demands  some  guidance  or 
care;  they  understand  that  they  should  give  something.  These 
priests  wish  to  change  their  position,  to  adjust  it  to  tha  new 
circumstances,  but  by  no  means  to  give  it  up.     As  everything  is 
at  stake  and  thus  the  peculiarities  of  each  church  matter  much 
less,  one  tries  first  to  replace  its  attractive  power  by  im- 
proved personal  magnetism.     But  this  would  not  do.   in  a  hurry, 
one  is  looking  for  new  functions.      na  wants  to  remain  recognized, 
to  gain  respect  and  gratitude.     Thus  the  new  efforts  are  aimed 
at  becoming  useful. 

line  trios  new  services  and  aasistancee  which  nobody  re- 
quested, in  order  to  use  the  overly  trodden  paths  of  peychologjtcal 
intervention  anew  and.  if  possible,  in  a  new  style.     borne  clergy- 
men hypnotize,  others  teach  colleagues  the  freshly  learned 
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technique.     iiome  demonatrate  a  cunnection  with  their  profession, 
and  some  kind  of  competence,  so  to  speak,  when,   instead  of  using 
glittering  buttons,  they  order  people  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
an  image  of  Chrxst.     They  do  not  much  ask  whether  it  is  lawful, 
for  they  know  well  that  one  closes  his  eyes  es  iony  as  possible 
to  everything  they  do.     They  even  do  not  worry  that  bo  ciaab 
a  dilettantism  could  question  all  thoir  trustworthiness.  Others 
try  miraculous  cures  which,   provided  a  favorable  psychological 
condition,  are  quite  successful,  particularly  by  prayers  to  which 
full  confidence  is  assured  by  their  direct  tie  with  religion. 
For  such  a  practice,  however,  not  many  are  enough  enterprising 
and  courageous,  and  with  too  many  practitioners  the  particular 
charm  would  get  lost. 

Thsrs  is,  however,  a  field  of  most  general  interest  with 
room  for  sheer  unlimited  masses  of  advisers.  It  is  aex,  with 
its  numoerless  collisions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  and 
trouble,  enticement  and  inhibition,  temptation  and  peril.  With 
an  average  private  experience  and  a  minimum  theoretical  knowledge, 
everyman  can  pose  as  an  expert.  He  may  even  hope  for  success, 
because  in  problematical  sexual  situations,  an^  third  person  sees 
mostly  clearer  than  the  involved  one.     jo  he  would  often  be  in 
a  position  to  prove  the  competence  he  lacks.     As  dues  the 
psychologist,  and  especially  the  psychoanalist ,  he  will  also 
have  to  show  unlimited  tolerance,  for  only  this  guarantees  that 
the  advice  seeking  will  feel  himself  understood  which  is  the 
well  known  first  precondition  of  confidence.   Lne  meets  the  advice- 
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"seeker'1  halfway,  or  one  finds  a  way  to  offer  help  not  asked 
for. 

As  soon  as  one  walks  on  the  road  of  unrestricted  or  in- 
discriminate tolerance,  one  falls  easily  into  grotesque 
exaggeration,  supposedly  owing  both  to  the  growing  eegurness  to 
serve  and  to  the  fast  increasing  competition.  A  priejst  managed 
to  extol  the  editor  of  an  erotic  magazine  as  a  moralist.  But 
he  was  beaten  all  too  soon.  Ho  reasonable  person  still  condemns 
the  homosexuals  42).  Western  legislatures  just  started  compre- 
hensive revisions,  but  practically  persecution  has  alaoit  ceased, 

43)  we  are  now  speaking  about  the  teest.  YeJ.^it  can  not 

be  left  unmentioned  thet  Ahmed  el-i'Samy,,  was  executed 
because  of  homosexuality  in  San' a,  the  former 
capital  of  Yemen,  in  1966  h.D.  in  prasence  of 
60ou  spectetors. 

for  everybody  knows  that  it  is  a  disease;  although  only  few  of 
these  patients  are  willing  to  be  cured.  Also  here,  however,  the 
desire  for  showing  pracedencelesxi  usefulness  and  unique 
tolerance  brings  about  drastic  comicalities,  for  a  minister  has 
offered  homosexual  couples  ecclesiastical  benediction,  an 
imitation  of  the  ritual  of  marriage.     Haybe  that  this  offer, too, 
will  arouse  the  not  yet  existing  demand,  namely  in  view  of 
possible  legal  consequences,  such  as  in  the  law  of  succession. 
/%n  analoguous  offer  to  lesbian  couples  is  still  due.  tlxtrerae 
cases  only  made  an  unsuitable  stir,  and  intervention  into  inter- 
vention was  unavoidable,  as  against  a  clergyman  who  invited 
teenagers  of  both  sexes  into  hiii  church,  where  they  are  said 
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to  have  fuund  opportunities. 

•  ape  that  it  is  right  here  where  miscalculation  starts. 
If  the  chaplain  Larl  H.  drill,   - ashington , u . C . ,  is  right,  oil 
this  huge  sex  business  is  waning,  in  North  America  in  any  case. 
The  minibters  who  hurried  to  join  the  bandwagon  would  therefore 
lag  behind  reality,  new  associates  of  a  droopy  enterprise. 

But  in  order  to  trace  a  much  worse  miscaicule tion,  we  have 
to  remember  that  in  all  religions  including  Christianity,  the 
■riest  represented  from  time  immemorial  a  deity  who,  although 
sometimes  loving,  never  ceased  to  be  the  commanding,  exhorting, 
warning  and  punishing  power.     Corresponding  to  the  character  and 
the  position  of  the  church,  the  prie6t  was  once  feared,  and  in 
tha  respect  he  enjoys  even  at  this  time  of  the  shrunken  might  of 
the  church,  an  echo  of  that  fear  is  still  left,  uince  this  feeling 
now  nests  but  in  subconsciousness,  and  in  that  of  protestants  no 
leas  than  in  that  of  catholics,   it  holds  itself  much  deeper.  The 
professional  servant  of  the  deity  was  for  a  long  chain  of  generat- 
ions, probably  since  prehistorical  ones,  the  embodied  super-ego. 
apart  from  heretic  counter-trends,  the  attitude  of  the  super-ego 
to  sex  was  in  pre-ref ormatiunai  Christianity  incisively  negative, 
not  much  las*  than  in  Buddhism.  Tha  turn  to  a  ralativuiy  positive 
attitude  toward  life  has  not  wholly  removed  that  accompanying 
psychological  raotive.     The  contradictory  human  situation  of  today 
ia  well  illustrated  by  the  position  of  the  priest,  which  is  a 
confrontation  of  the  ancient  reality  of  his  negatively  minded 
authority  with  the  new  reality  of  bis  positivexy  minded  lack  of 
authority. 
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The  clergymen  want  to  edjust  the  church, or  themselves, 
to  the  needs  of  the  time  at  any  co3t,  but  the  price  might  be 
too  high.     iiany  confused  ones,  whose  non-shakepruof  faith  has 
been  ahakun  indeed,   are  not  up  to  the  contradiction  between  the 
two  realities  and  must  seek  safety  in  flight,  flee  from  the 
Church  and  its  representatives. 

The  flight  hee  started,   ano  increasingly  many  pastors  join 
in  it.   It  happens,  as  mentioned,  rather  rarely  that  one  draws 
from  his  succeaaf ully  accomplished  rejection  of  religion  tho 
manly  consequence  of  seceding.     Une  simply  keeps  the  nice  position 
and  declares  aftor  uietrache  that  bod  is  dead.  Si  duo  faciunt  idem, 
non  est  icem.       hat  the  sick  genius  did  was  self-liberation  from 
an  intolerable  state  of  compulsion.     Its  moaern  imitation  smells 
rather  of  parricide  from  shabby  motives.  This,  indeed, can  hardly 
be  beaten,  especially  when  such  a  nuveity  or  agreeing  with  it  is 
uttered  with  unconcealed  relief  or  satisfaction,  unlike  the  ancient 
cult  of  mourning  for  Themmuz-Adonis .     fewest  moral  is  none  of 
those  contemporary  phenomena  for  which  nature  offers  precedents. 

r  is  thex«  any  dog  who  would  bite  or  soil  his  dying  or  dead 
master? 

Apropos  to  soiling,  this  miyht  still  be  insufficient.  Has 
Jesus  not  resurrected  in  the  books  of  ecclesiastic  free  thinkers, 
as  a  human,   suffering,  loving,  devoted,   sacrificing  himself,  in 
new  sainthood?  Thus  "one"  writes  a  book  with  the  special  purpose 
of  insinuation  and  fouling.  Unfortunately,  smirchingitis  is  one  of 
the  epidemics  of  our  generation,  end  both  hemispheres  are  infected. 
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litalin  had  his  dangerous  or  ju^t  inconvenient  f ollow-corobatanta 
not  only  accused  and  judged  as  fallen  angt.'lt>,   but  before  their 
end  they  were  dragged  deeply  in  the  mud  and  had  themselves  to 
dive  and  to  admit  that  they  had  always  been  fa  cist  agents.  And 
maoist  neostalini&m  refuses  to  understand  how  the  Chinese  people 
offends  itself  by  puddling  the  celebrated  revolutionaries  and 
leaders  of  yesterday,  and  by  their  forced  self-incriminations 
charges  itself  with  having  confidently  and  enthusiastically 
followed  scoundrels  and  having  been  educated  by  them  for  years. 
The  famous  democracies  of  the  western  hemisphere,  however,  make 
most  obvious  that  these  evils  are  not  special  features  of  dic- 
tatorships,  for  in  the  west,  nobody  can  claim  to  act  under  the 
pressure  of  irresistible  command  and  fear.  The  fairness  of 
discussion,  definitely  justified  pride  of  many  generations  of 
Anglo-'oaxons,  is  declining  rapidly.     Their  politics  and  journ- 
alism lack  the  powers  of  dictatorial  regimes,  which  have  increaa- 
ingly  to  be  replaced  by  assassination;  but  bona  fides  and 
procedural  cleanliness  too,  are  no  longer  better  off  there.  The 
types  whom  successful  effrontery  supplies  with  intensive  satis- 
faction, are  multiplying  and  conquer  new  and  thus  far  untouched 
areas  of  life.     «hen  ona  is  in  a  position  to  convict  a  judge  of 
improper  manipulations,  one  does  not  do  that  with  contrition,  as 
it  used  to  be  done  until  the  last  century,  which  in  such  cases 
had  a  feeling  of  losing  the  foundations  of  its  lifa,  but  drunk 
with  its  own  bawling  vulgarities,  modern  communication  exposes 
elatedly  its  gross  pleasure,  lioth  parties  seem  to  fully  enjoy 
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filth,   the  professional  suppliers  of  material  and  the  con- 
sumers.    (*o  wonder  that  thit>  intercontinental  dec  dance  invades 
churches,   too.  Unf urtunately ,  the  pathological  undertone  predicts 
continuance  and  further  enlargement.   On  the  other  hand,  all 
kinds  of  nervous  and  mental  disorders  ure  insufficient  explanat- 
ion, or  excuse  for  what  is  going  on  in  these  poor  churches. 
In  the  contest  of  soiling  a  professional  priest  of  Christ  took 
it  into  his  head  to  describe  Christ  as  a  -  playboy,  and  to 
confront  him  with  "gray  ascetics14.  These  ideas,  published  in, 
a  highly  specialized  magazine,  were  crov<ned  by  quotations  from 
the  Prfew  Testament  which  had  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  indeed  a 
bon  vivant. 

The  phraseology  of  atheism,  whose  historical  meritorious- 
ness  and  present  respectability  ought  to  be  again  solemnly 
emphasized,   becomes  bit  by  bit  the  bon  ton  of  this  aubstanceless 
clergy.  The  more  churches  share  this  comprehensive  process,  the 
more  fade  the  differences,  so  that  the  individual  churches  are 
going  to  lose  their  claim:    for  separate  existence  anyway,   bo  the 
ideal  proclaimed  by  leading  Chris tians,  that  of  unity,  is 
approaching;  but  with  a  negative  sign.  Fur  instead  of  uniting  in 
fidelity,  churches  are  uniting  in  infidelity. 

The  inner  ruin  of  individual  churches  and  their  common 
denominators  was  preceded  and  is  still  accompanied  uy  many 
attacks  from  outside.   I  know  no  keener  recent  attack  than  "The 
uomfortaole  Pew"  by  F'ierr^  Jeiton  44)   to  whose  success  powerless 

44)  hcClelland  &     ^towart,  Toronto  1^65 
counter-attacks  added  remarkably.  The  inside  desertion, however , 
with  all  its  loud  echoes,  is  after  all  a  hardly  corrigible 
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health,  the  catholic  church,  no  longer  the  moat  conservative  of 
all  powers  or  the  embodiment  of  absolutism,  facaa  sometimes 
unprecedented  circumstances.  The  affair  of  Charles  Lavid  started 
19o7  with  his  outcry  article  in  the  fvew  Year's  issue  of  the 
"Jbservar",  London,  in  which  this  theology  professor  of  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Heythrop  near  Oxford  attacked  the  pope  and  the  church 
with  vehement  accusations  which  I  contend  myself  just  to  mention. 
He  found  the  hesitating  and  postponing  attitude  of  the  pope 
toward  the  problem  of  overpopulation  unpardonable  and  called  the 
church  inhuman  and  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  people,  not 
concerned  with  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  but  with  its  own 
power  interest!..  The  role  of  the  H.C.  church  in  .vazi  Germany 
constituted  a  main  point  in  his  passionate  reproaches.  Then 
Professor  uavid  questioned  fundamental  dogmata  and  adopted  psycho- 
analytic terminology  by  pronouncing  the  church  collectively 
neurotic.  How  grave  a  struggle  it  was  by  which  he  freed  himself, 
becomes  obvious  by  his  previously  written  book  "God's  Grace  in 
History"  46)  with  its  still  well  deserved  ecclesiastical  imprimatur. 

46}  oheed  k  Ward,  New  York  1967 
Therefore,  it  is  certainly  human  that  as  an  honest  renegade  he 
speaks  of  the  church  as  freed  prisoners  tell  of  the  prison.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  self-liberation  had  an  unconcealed  personal 
motive  which,  despite  its  respectability,  rather  weakens  his 
argumentation.     For  in  the  meantime,  he  married  a  girl-student  of 
Catholic  theology,  his  pupil.     According  to  himself,  it  was  love 
which  made  hi-  self -emancipation  possible.  This  collision  of  life 
end  thought  of  a  remarkable  personality  with  the  church  and  its 
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caricature  of  what  is  developing  in  the  best  minds  of  the 
protestantic  and  the  anglican  Christianity,  a  deplorable  parody 
on  rise  and  fall  of  ideas. 

une  top  achievement,   "Le  phenomene  huroain",  by  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin  45),  suffices  to  meke  obvious  that  the 

45)  editions  du  Seuil,  Paris,  1st  ed.1955 
K.C.  Church  woke  up  not  exclusively  owing  to  the  ecumenism  and 
had  an  intensive,  though  not  too  manifest,  intellectual  life  still 
or  already,  in  the  mid-century;  there  e  nut  too  conspicuously 
modernized,  but  strongly  personal  Catholicism  comprises  man  end 
universe  in  masterly  diction  and  uses  courageously  the  old  style 
of  meeting  the  renewed  demand  for  proof  by  the  claim  for  believing 
the  unproved  and  unprovable.     Yet  what  about  the  average  catholic 
priest?     When  compared  with  the  other  side,  it  is  seemingly  easier 
but  in  some  respects  really  more  difficult,  to  keep  intact  in  his 
no  longer  so  rigid  church  and  not  to  sell  his  birthright  for  red 
pottage. 

Nowadays,  however,  the  Catholic  Church  has  other  troubles  of 
which  the  general  public  is  little  informed.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  five  institutes  for  treating  intemperance  of  catholic 
priests,  and  these  five  are  regarded  as  insufficient.  Another  is 
going  to  be  opened  in  Canada.  According  to  Austin  Ripley  who  heads 
one  of  the  institutes,  and  has  recently  built  a  new  one,  4uGG  out 
of  59,  (JOG  of  these  American  clergymen  are  dipsomaniacs  in  need 
of  treatment* 

And  where  there  is  no  alcoholism,  but  quite  the  reverse  is  th 
case,  i.e.  thinking  men  who  speak  in  the  name  of  psychologies! 
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problems  is,  as  soon  afterwards  became  clear,  not  the  end,  but 
the  beginning  of  a  series.  The  catholic  church  started  a 
significant  dispute  with  the  2uth  century,  but  the  2L  th  century, 
too,  has  to  dispute  things  with  the  church.     The  general  result 
seems  to  be  due  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Thus  manifolo  difficulties,  objective  and  organized  as  well 
as  personal  ones,  confront  catholicity,  and  claims  and  reprimands 
multiply  endlessly.  The  troubles  caused  by  these  so  different 
forces  might  still  be  tolerably  grave,  inasmuch  as  the  problems 
are  social  and  human  ones,  without  concerning  the  very  core, 
faith  in  itself.     Lven  this,  however,  is  exposed  to  vehement 
drives  that  leave  no  room  for  compromises.     Leading  Dutch  cathol- 
ics, grouped  around  the  Jesuit  father  Schonenberg,  euthored  a 
new  catechism  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers.  But  there 
the  virginity  of  St.  Mary  becomes  a  rather  abstract  symbol,  with 
the  decision  about  the  question  of  birth  control  the  human  cons- 
cience is  entrusted,  questions  such  as  evolution  in  nature  and 
the  descent  of  man,  and  even  that  of  homosexuality,  are  left  to 
unrestricted  liberalism.     So  the  Vatican  found  no  gentler  way 
than  the  use  of  its  old  weapon  of  banishing.     This  poor  method, 
however,  will  not  do,  because  an  tnglish  edition  of  the  inter- 
dicted catechism  is  being  printed  in  («ew  York,  without  paying 
attention  to  the  resistance  of  conservative  American  catholics 
who  want  to  enforce  the  ban  at  any  price.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
chances  of  the  entire  movement  which  in  this  way  is  shaking  the 
groundwork,  the  historien  should  be  aware  that  these  forces  stem 
from  the  kernel  of  Catholicism;  and  that  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  honest  and  selfless. 
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The  church  that  now  so  surprisingly  professes  the  principle 
of  tolerance,  will  not  escape  the  recognition  of  a  difference 
between  ignoble  and  noble  apostasy.  The  time  to  learn  from 
history  seems  to  have  come.  tver  after  Luther  publicised  his 
theses,  a  relatively  reasonable  and  realistic  minded  Vatican 
would  have  been  able  to  save  the  situetion.     The  papacy .however , 
confirmed  then  the  monumental  accusation  by  turning  out  to  be 
incapable  of  self-exemination  end  any  revision.     A  church  that 
has  understood  that  it  is  not  rigidity  which  could  help  to  survive, 
will  have  to  searbh  and  find  out  in  every  individual  case  whether 
criticism,  even  one  endangering  its  elemental  interests,  is 
understandable  for  human  reasons  and  objectively  justified.  This 
great  school  of  a  diplomacy  of  is  own,  which  is  today  in  ths 
alternative  position  to  assure  its  existence  for  an  unpredictably 
long  time  or  to  lose  everything,  should  not  repeat  mistakes  of 
powers  that  risked  their  total  position.  It  should  comprehend 
that  one  of  the  strongest     realities  is  psychology. 

There  are  also  many  other  problems  which  cannot  be  side- 
stepped, because  almost  each  of  them  and  all  of  them  together 
make  clear  that  the  foundetions  are  moving  and  will  not  come  to 
o  stand-still  by  the  mere  refusal  to  know  facts,  haybe  that  in 
this  generation,  not  only  in  Catholicism,  the  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary understanding  rises  that  to  problems  hitherto  inacces- 
sible end  sheltered  behind  interests  and  dogmas,  a  way  of  approach 
must  be  opened  and  the  problems  have  to  be  courageously  broached; 
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and  that  there  will  be  no  new  stability  and  capability  of  living 
unleea  one  works  through  until  reaching  the  foundations.  Only 
in  thib  way  the  church  would  have  a  chance  to  be  transmuted  from 
an  organism  belonging  to  the  past,  dwelling  in  it  and  feeding 
on  it,  into  a  forward  looking  power,  inspired  by  a  vision  of 
the  future.  The  outsider  historian  could  beliave  in  such  a 
transmutation  if  stopping  halfway  would  never  again  be  the 
compulsory  precondition  to  any  reform  and  revision.  As  nobody 
would  still  confuse  inquisition  b^  electric  light  with  progress, 
a  whole  saries  of  half -measures  would  also  offer  no  chances. 
Oince  the  church  can  no  longer  hope  to  exert  forever  its  still 
gigantic  power  ipso  facto,  it  will  be  forced  to  struggle  for  its 
uniquely  comprehensive  psychological  influence.    >uch  efforts, 
however,  will  be  doomed  unless  tha  church  will  convince  the 
masses  that  not  its  own  interests  are  its  driving  force,  but  its 
concern  with  welfare  of  people,     f  this,  our  time  demands  proofs, 
such  as  those  required  in  view  of  the  nightmare  of  the  population 
ex  iosion.  Wo,  what  the  catholic  church, and  other  churches,  did, 
and  what  particularly  the  Pope  uncertook  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  in  Vietnam  and  not  to  lot  it  become  an  introduction  to 
the  total  end,  is  not  strong  enough,  not  courageous  enough,  not 
radical  enough  to  show  to  ell  the  world  hearts  warm  and  willing 
to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  overcome  blind  egoism  and  power 
frenzy.     He  who  will  resolutely  use  his  superior  intelligence 
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end  might  in  favor  of  survival,  toil!  in  this  way  assure  hi« 
own  survival, too. 

It  is  after  all  noteworthy  that  the  share  of  the  Jews  in 
free  thought  also  increased,  though  not  more  than  proportionally? 
that,  however,  as  the  polymorphous  niorth  American  Jewry  shows, 
the  Jewish  congregations  maintain  their  cohesion.  Their  typical 
spiritual  leaders  whose  altruism  does  not  rise  above  the  level 
normal  today,  are  obviously  not  inclined  to  desertion.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  amali  group  only  that  followed  an  atheistic 
minded  reform  rabbi.     Provided,  however,  that  such  experiments 
should  be  successful,  imitators  will  not  fail  to  show  their 
originality.     It  is,  however,  more  than  understandable  that 
among  the  survivors  of  the  extermination  campy  and  the  bereaved 
families  of  the  six  million  victims  there  are  not  many  whose 
belief  in  God  the  almighty,  the  just  and  the  loving  could  endure 
the  roost  horrible  confrontation  with  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ruin  of  any  religion  would  also  be 
deplorable  from  a  not  at  all  ecclesiastical  viewpoint.  Whatever 
it  may  be  that  necessarily  brings  about  the  end  of  faith  end 
in  some  incalculable  time  about  the  lojis  of  footing  of  the 
churches,  leads  us  to  the  crucial  question  mentioned  before, 
that  of  a  substitute  to  religion  and  to  its  social,  or  mure 
precisely,  to  its  function  of  saving  society. 

Adhering  to  illusionless  veracity  as  a  goal  of  ev»ry 
education,  collective  and  individual,  certainly  requires  relentless 
settlement  of  questions  with  religion  in  general  and  particularly 
with  the  orthodox  powers,  dut  we  must  not  fail  to  thoroughly 
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check  the  consequences ,   those  to  be  expected  end  those  we 
already  face. 

Religion  in  its  beginnings,  when  it  was  a  revolutionary 
power  emerging  from  the  negation  of  previous  conditions, 
helped  people  to  ris»e  up,  but  later,  in  periods  of  numbness, 
it  became  a  ^tumbling  block  to  further  development.  One  of  the 
ways  led  from  militant  conservatism  to  brutal  egoism  and  the 
abyss  of  crime.     Prom  inquisiton,  bloodstained  countries  have 
not  recovered  until  today,     i aintaining  an  atrocity  such  as 
bull-fighting  might  be  a  continuing  sadistic  reaction  of  a 
tortured  nation.     But  such  coins  have  also  a  reverse.  Between 
the  rapid  increase  of  criminality  in  the  *  est  and  shaking  of 
the  faith,  there  is  an  undeniable  nexus.  The  old  fear  of  divine 
punishment  has  been  followed  by  a  vacuum,  brakaiessness,  un- 
ucrupulousness ,  which  the  state  alone  is  unable  to  control. 

Supposedly  long  and  repeated  attempts  to  mobilize  education 
al  novelties  and  to  divert  the  perilous  excess  energy  into 
-port  and  various  pleasures,  will  after  all  be  fruitless, 
unlesb  the  gap  left  by  religion  will  be  filled. 

It  is  as  lamentable  as  true  that  this  filling  will  take 
place  without  too  grave  troubles  only  there  where  it  was  more 
or  less  superfluous,  i.e.  where  moral  or  psychic  health  did 
not  give  way  to  the  emergence  of  antisocial  tendencies  or  kept 
them  under  control.  Yet  where  defective  health  unceasingly 
and  more  and  more  attractively  invites  undermining  forces,  as 
it  is  the  case  with  e  horrifying  per  cent  of  the  total  earth 
population,  t  ere  the  succession  to  religion,  which  to  some 
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extent  is  already  expelled,  becomes  a  burning  question.  Now 
the  concern  arises  whether  average  man  can  be  raised  up  to 
an  ethic  not  biased  on  reward  and  punishment  or,  whether  the 
heavenly,  in  the  average  soul  well  represented  lawmaker,  attorney- 
general,   advocate  and  judge  might  be  replaceable  by  anything. 
In  the  capitalistic  and  the  communistic  societies  the  resultants 
might  be  different,  corresponding  to  the  differences  between 
the  components.   Hut  both  systems  do  have  criminality.  As  this 
includes  alternatingly  rulers  and  ruled  ones,  an  Archimedean 
fixed  point,  from  which  social  insight  and  other  ideals  could  be 
standardized,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  here  or  there.  As  to  the 
western  world,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  attaining  a  substitute 
to  religion,  it  would  have  to  develop  components  of  its  civiliz- 
ation or,  if  it  is  capable  to  do  so,  it  would  have  to  produce 
something  new  to  fill  its  growing  vacuum.  Which  existing  elements 
could  be  developed  up  to  such  a  significance?  Could  it  be  patriot- 
ism? 

The  assumption  that  it  raises  moral  and  limits  criminality, 
is  being  checked  thoroughly  in  war  times  with  their  ideal  opport- 
unities for  patriotism.  Then  pressure  from  inside  and  outside  is 
being  applied  in  order  to  bring  about  a  party  truce  and  maximum 
solidarity  of  the  population  of  the  countries  involved.  The  org- 
anized underworld  loses  many  forces  by  military  service.  By  this, 
however,  neither  that  antisocial  society  mor  its  activity  are  lost. 
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/After  the  war,  all  the  idyllic  settlement  turns  out  to  have  been 
artificial,  and  groups  based  exclusively  on  inturust.:  reorganize 
rapidly.  An  instructive  instance  of  another  category  was  offered 

by  armed  conflicts  within  jouth  Vietnam  during  the  war.  Thus  to 
remove  such  destructive  forces,  the  patriotic  impulses  would 
have  to  ue  much  more  natural  than  they  are. 

The  Hole  of  Education  in  the  Decev  of  Hon 

^V\#  Jttfiav  ovJiv  qiHfVov  (^i^/^u,y . 

Plato,  Republic,  7 
When  looking  around  to  find  what  could  replace  religion, 
provided  its  shrinking  process  were  to  continue,  and  considering 
the  educational  practice  of  today,  we  could  hardly  base  on  it 
great  expectations,  even  when  taking  for  granted  that  a  series 
of  reforms,  now  planned  in  several  countries,  would  be  carried 
out.     As  recent  education  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  even  wronger 
than  ever,  and  as  its  modern  tracks  lead  straight  to  self-abolition, 
single  improvements  would  be  doomed  to  ineffectiveness.  To  begin 
with,  the  recent  deliberative  discussions  are  not  aimed  at  the 
very  subject  or  goal  of  education,  man.  At  any  case  there  is  no 
indication  thot  the  paramount  importance  of  this  starting  point 
has  been  sufficiently  comprehended  or  defined  adequately  to  the 
need  of  our  time.     Instead  of  coming  closer  to  man  and  his  nature 
which  i3  today  supposed  to  bo  bettor  recognizable,  education  with- 
draws more  and  more  from  man.     From  year  to  year  it  is  running 
more  mechanically.     It  is  the  machine  that  enters  between  the 
two  main  partners,  the  teacher  and  the  student,  establishing  a 
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non-human  dictatorship.     for  teaching,  there  ere  still  teachers 
but  they  do  it  necessarily  more  and  wore  in  the  spirit  of  the 
machine.   It  managed  to  take  over  the  examinations  and  to 
eliminate  the  humanity  of  the  teacher,  and  to  some  extent  evan 
hits  intelligence.  The  work     f  the  teacher  ie  on  one  hand 
facilitated,  as  every  work  controlled  by  the  machines  on  the 
other  hand,  the  say  they  still  have  is  going  to  be  minimized. 
It  is  the  machine  that  bears  the  responsibility,  when,  e.g. 
a  youngster  collapses,  which  has  become  inevitable  and  happen^s 
often  enough,  the  teacher  declines  responsibility,  and  then  he 
is  within  hio  rights,  for  his  part  in  the  total  process  does 
no  longer  exceed  that  of  the  watchman  or  the  "hand"  in  the 
powerhouse  of  a  factory.     Fortunately,  suicides  are  still 
relatively  rare,  but  in  such  cases  directors,  inspectors,  etc* 
point  with  sorrow  to  the  regulations,  for  he  who  observes  them 
is  guiltless.     Their  sorrow,  indeed,  is  mostly  credible,  since 
most  educators  and  administrators  of  education  suffor  them- 
selves from  the  mechanization.     They  are  ruled  by  an  anonymous 
power.     This  power  possesses  sensitiveness,  but  no  intelligence, 
is  precise,  but  blind  to  the  outcomes  of  its  functioning.  The 
demoralizing  abolition  of  responsibility  spreads  like  an  epidemic, 
consuming  the  remainders  of  sympathy  and  respect  between  the 
learning  and  the  teaching.     It  has  been  replaced  by  a  renewed 
regime  of  menace  and  fear  that  mercilessly  compromises  the 
phraseology  of  democracy. 

Competition  which  gives  birth  to  mischief  and  multiplies  it, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  these  atrocities.     It  is  competition 
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whxch  requires  the  machine  and  calls  it  in,  but  also  without 
this  helper,  directly,  competition  penetrates  education  deeply. 
The  actual  combat  ia  not  ao  much  a  contest  between  firms  in 
the  same  branch,  but  the  rivalry  between  whole  branches,  such 
as  gee  and  electricity,  and  still  more  the  economic  battle  for 
markets  conducted  between  countries,  a  match  whose  sharp  pre- 
parations require  the  highest  effectiveness  and  maximum  achieve- 
ment of  individuals  and  groups.     from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  universities,  the  requirements  ere  growing  monstrously. 
The  plans  hatched  would  be  plainly  diabolic,   if  they  would  not 
be  at  the  same  time  pathological.  There  are  people  who  work  on 
methods  of  ravaging  exploitation  of  infant  brains,  in  order  to 
train  three  or  two  year  olds  in  reading  and  writing  for  enabling 
them  to  correspondingly  higher  achievements  during  the  following 
yearn.  It  is,  however,  ..till  baing  recognized  that  a  child  must 
play,  or  that  the  child  must  be  a  child,  although  this  recognition 
is  based  on  considerations  about  the  future  working  capability, 
not  on  humanity.  This  right,  however,  is  in  these  designs  just 
partly  valid.     The  baby  has  become  a  subject  to  sciencelike 
exploitative  planning,  slave  holding  morals  is  returning  in  master- 
ly disguise,  with  an  attractive  modern  look. 

At  the  same  time,  competition  between  the  students  is  being 
systematically  developed  to  instigate  more  achievements,  without 
unmasking  the  dummy-logical  new  methods  of  teaching  and  examining. 
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Squeezing  the  maximum  output  from  education,  beginning  with  the 
elementary  steps  and  finishing  with  the  start  of  professional 
utilization  of  knowledge,  end  obtaining  this  maximum  by  means 
of  all  thee  well-planned  anci  wall-modified  terror,  can  result  in 
nothing  but  learning  in  permanent  high  tension.  Who  could  love 
such  a  school?  People  make  themselves  blind  to  the  elementary 
comprehension  that  the  chronical  atmosphere  of  the  impersonal 
cruelty  can  merely  produce  sham  achievements,  since  nothing 
is  learned  for  its  own  sake  anymore;  and  that  the  professional 
work  resulting  from  such  studies  can  never  be  done  devotedly. 

chool  psychologists  ere  being  paid,  but  not  in  order  to  give 
them  opportunities  to  caution  against  the  fateful  outcomes 
of  mechanized  terror  or  to  do  anything  else  that  would  correspond 
to  their  insight |  but  for  using  them  in  order  to  make  the 
intolerable  as  tolerable  as  possible  and  to  assure  the  psycho- 
neurological exploitation  higher  effectivity  by  eliminating 
individual  or  group  resistance. 

Is  this  summary  of  reality  absolutely  right  or  in  any  point 
wrong?  In  order  to  exclude  any  possible  lack  of  objectivity,  let 
us  ask  the  question:  *hot  does  thik  school  think,  or  what  does  it 
contend,  about  itself/     l±  any  conscientiousness  of  the  abyssal 
condition  of  its  self-negation  becoming  transparent?  iio  thsse 
educators  notice  in  what  they  are  collaborating  or  of  what  they 
are  passive  onlookers?     Is  thera  criticism,  nevertheless,  end 
does  sincerety  Still  exist?  Ol  what  do  people  try  to  make  them- 
selves end  others  believe?  In  en  official  -«urth-/\merican  report 
card  form  is  said  under" txplanation" : 
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4.  Attitudes  and  /Application  -  This  includes 

(a)   attitude  toward  self-improvement ,    (b/  co-operation, 
lc)   junoo  of  responsibility ,    (cj   ieadoxahip  and   (e)  emot- 
i..nol  control. 

(a)  Here  we  are  surprised  to  loaxn  that  self-improvement 
is  b  -ing  taken  into  consideration.     as,   however,   this  school 
does  everything  to  suppress  the  natural  inclinations  of  young 
people  and  to  enslave  them,  and  arranges  tor toxe-axamina tions 
with  the  ill-famed  lists  of  wrong  answers  out  of  which  a  right 
one  has  to  be  found,  self-improvement  could  be  only  one  that 
the  student  would  not  attain  thanks  to  the  school,  but  despite 
it  and  against  it.  Fulfilment  of  such  an  aspiration  is  thinkable 
in  single  cases,  if  the  student  is  distinguished  by  an  un- 
yielding, or  even  great,  character  which  rises  in  marvellous 
entirety  from  the  maltreatment  uuring  its  years  of  evolution. 
Yet  to  have  such  a  result  printed  as  if  it  were  to  be  expected 
in  normal  ctises,  and,  besides,  thanks  to  this  school  -  is  this 
just  thoughtlessness  or  fathomless  inveracity? 

lb)  fr-any  a  reality  of  which  one  might  be  ashamed  or  which 
might  have  disf ovorable  effects,  is  in  our  time  not  being 
abolished,  but  it  is  being  given  a  nicar  name,  obedience  is 
now  called  co-operation. 

(c)  Here  it  is  said  clearly  enough;  The  same  mechanism 
whose  staff  is  legally  entitled  to  decline  responsioility , 
demands  it  -  from  its  tictim.   .since  after  all  somebody  has  to 
be  responsible,  if  this  nice  word  were  not  to  be  cancelled,  he, 
the  defenceless  pupil,  has  to  po.aesa  responsibility  from  some 
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unknown  source,   and  he  has  to  prove  that  he  has  it. 

(d)  jhould  this  puur  student  be  able,  after  time  rid  him 
of  so  painful  a  school  system,   to  somehow  grow  up  or  even  to 
become  e  leader?     Indeed,  in  the  dictatorial  state,  it  is  to 
some  extent  probably  that  being  suppressed  at  the  deciding  span 
in  his  youth  it  could  later,  through  reversion,i.e .  by  the  desire 
for  oppression  of  others,  bring  about  leadership;  dot  not  in  a 
democratic  society,   not  even  in  a  formally  maintained  one.  Yet 
as  every  society  requires  leaders,  one  or  several,  with  powurs 
more  or  less  limited,  the  school  in  question  cannot  help  including 
its  drasitxcally  illogical  phrase  of  leadership.  For  could  anybody 
overlook  the  elementarily  logical  certainty  that  from  enslaved 
childhood  or  adolescence  no  democratic  loaders  could  rise,  but 
dictators  or  would-be-dictators? 

(e)  umotioncil  control  means  here  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  repress  his  natural  reaction  to  chronical  mutilation.  He  has  to 
be  capable  to  quell  hiii  emotional  defence,   and  all  his  being  has 
to  give  way  to  that  fateful  inhibition,  whobo  outcomes  have  been 
described  in  psychoanalytic  literature  long  ago  and  are  not  unknown 
to  anybody  interested  in  fundamental  educational  knowledge. 

Thuii  thx»  report  card  reports  faithfully  about  a  system  that 
can,  or  must,  decome  destructive,  not  tu  a  single  country  only, 
but  to  many  countries. 

The  mouorn  schoul  which  one  generation  ago  was  still  proud 
of  its  progreasivity ,  is  mutatis  mutandis  much  worse  than  old  and 
primitive  schools  with  their  strap  methods  ever  were.  Greet  pedag- 
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oguee  of  the  past,   such  us  Pestalozzi,   or  cuntsnporaries  such 
as  Janusz  Korczak,  who  voluntarily  went  with  his  pupils  into 
gas  death,  have  become  remote  legends,  involving  no  obligation, 
one  nobody  wants  to  learn  from  them.   Or  more  exactly:   Lven  if 
an  admirer  would  like  to  follow  their  teachings,  he  could  not, 
for  he  is  a  subject  to  an  impersonal,  anonymous  and  irresponsible 
power. 

it  is  obvious  that  this  eerie  power  coulo  b*  abolished  only 
stop  by  step,  out  thorough  and  comprehensive  abolition  and  re- 
introduction  of  humanity  should  be  the  goal.     Humanity  in  all 
fields  of  education,  including  highest  professional  studies, 
could  become  a  beneficial  power,  loading  renewed  man  to  renewed 
content  of  life  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  society.  In 
principle,  a  solution  of  our  starting  problem,  namely  that  of 
the  question  of  something  which  could  succeed  religion,  is 
included  in  this  concept  of  education;  this  inclusion  is,  at 
eny  rate,  conceivable  47). 

47)  This  whole  problem  has  ■  significant  reverse,  which 
are  the  troubles  of  the  teachers.  I  refrain,  however, 
from  further  developing  this  hint,  viz.  far  two 
reasons:  1.  Correspondingly  to  the  basic  question, 
the  pxoolems  of  the  youth  had  to  be  considered,  not 
those  of  the  teachers.  2.  The  fate  of  the  yuuth  is 
a  specific  problem  of  our  time,  to  a  much  higher 
extent  than  that  of  the  teachers. 

Thiti  ceitainiy  is  being  confirmed  by  unique  reality. 
The  unprecedented  revolt  of  students  ana  workers 
with  its  visible  end  invisible  relationship  to  other 
revolutionary  trends  and  explosive  .event st  the  uproar 
wo  are  witnessing  in  bermany,   franco8,041^  America,  is 
one  of  the  great  movements  of  our  century,  or  even 
more.  The  huge  upheaval  in  China  called  Cultural 
Hovolution  (p.         )  although  to  a  high  extent  master- 
minded by  old  hao  and  his  hoary  adherents,  is  after 
all  also  a  youth  movement,  and  its  connection  with 
the  tremendous  events  in  the  w83t  is  certainly  more 
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than  an  analogy*  Whether  the  accusations  that  ascribe 
the  cataclysm  in  France  to  direct  Chinese  meddling 
will  turn  out  to  bo  correct  or  not.  the  potentially 
global  topography  of  this  revolt  of  the  youngsters 
i_>  unmistakable.     In  order  to  understand  the  connection 
between  the  described  suffering  of  youth  and  this 
comprehensive  insurrection,  we  ought  tu  disregard 
both  its  directly  triggering  factors  and  its  proclaimed 
ideological  motivations.   Only  in  this  way  wa  attain 
clearer  comprehension  of  the  reactive  nature  and  the 
intrinsic  sense  of  the  muvement.  M  long  as  one  regards 
an  action  of  university  students  as  no  more  than  the 
effect  of  the  condition  of  their  respective  universities, 
one  has  no  idea  of  what  is  actually  going  on  and  is 
barred  from  realistic  conclusions.  With  or  without 
awareness  of  the  nexus  (which  works  with  intellectuals 
as  well  as  with  plain  people) .all  revolutionaries 
reset  to  what  they  hav     experienced,  mostly  since 
thair  childhood.   I  limit  this  consideration  to  the  very 
requirement  of  our  context,  without  examining  the 
movement  in  itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  in  order  to 
abstain  from  its  premstur'    analysis  at  its  very  be- 
ginning. 


Larly  in  our  century,  many  free  thinkers  guessed  optimistic- 
ally that  Art  should,  and  could,  inharit  the  place  that  religion 
seamed  to  have   to  abandon.     This  was  not  unmotivated  then,  as  art 
had  still  qualities  that  enabled  it  to  take  over  a  highly  essential 
task,  a  function  of  great  social  and  psychological  significance. 
i>uae  this  also  apply  to  art  in  its  newest  evolutionary  situation? 


A  Ttme  °" 


is  it  enrichment  or  iwrx>verishrr:ent,  rise  or  fall?  instead  of  the 
usual  pv-lana!^ons  that  coerote  with  their  subjects  in  vagueness  and 
arbitrariness,  the  following  is  an  attewrt  to  clarify  things  by  tracing 
the  way  of  art,  particularly  of  tainting,  fro*  its  tiroes  of  full  crea- 
tivoness  to  its  rresent  state.  ifce  thee®  of  this  brief  survey  is  devel- 
opment as  a  whole,  with  its  drastically  visible  tendencies  and  their 
changes;  excluding  or  rosing  trends  and  lonely  individuals. 

bat  hap*  ened  on  the  broad  road  of  western  art  since  the  last  third 


of  the  19th  century^  a  story  of  losses  tbat  are  not  easily  recognizable, 
because  the1/  aceosiparied  -artly  positive,  or  even  great,  achievements. 
TTnder  the  attractive  cover  of  innovation,  destructive  agents  that  caused 
a  *ragie  exhausting  rrocess  to  the  point  of  absolute  zero,  have  been  con- 
cealed long  enough,  ^be  first  of  the  trends  to  combine  positive  features 

with  an  extremely  ne -native  function  was  TEpr-essionis©. 

Art  witL9u.t 

jjjggBdi  M    i  1 1  "ontent 

^ince  the  reeoenizable  herinnings  of  what  ^e  call  Art,  for  over  300 
centuries,  the  mate rials,  the  forms  and  the  sense  of  those  cot? r lex  activities 
changed  many  tires,  and  many  different  art  worlds  existed  simultaneously. 
The  fact,  however,  that  materials  were  used  to  create  forms  which  trade 
sense,  "^as,  throughout  all  the  changes  and  differences,  the  lasting  and 
defining  cormon  denominator.  The  sense  was  prevailingly  collective,  an 
outcome  of  the  feelings,  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  small  or  large  groups, 
^he  sore  thought  developed,  the  more  its  various  reflections  penetrated 
a"«l  artistic  work,  ?*agic  attempts  to  control  reality  were  evident  motives 
in  the  natrralisu  of  the  diluvial  hunters  as  ?rell  as  in  the  symbolism,  of 
the  ornament  created  by  neolithic  reasants  and  in  -elated  trends  of 


til 
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later  civilizations.  ?he  most  admirable  creations  of  medieval  art,  the 
ftaro  ean  cathedralSj^^were  results  of  long  group  efforts,  i«>numents  to 
group  sririt.  ^ther  great  cultures,  such  as  that  of  classic  Greece, 
medieval  oMna  and  Italy  since  the  l^th  century,  r  reduced  highly 
individual  creative  rowers,  arts  directed  to  a  lar&s  extent  by  per- 
sonalities, their  experiences  and  their  ideals,  m  all  those  apes  all 
ideas  and  feelings  that  united  men  and  separated  them,  the  things  for 
which  they  lived  and  died,  were  the  content  of  art,  always  in  the  same  mtoi^rtl 
role  as  the  starting  ^oint(and|t.he  end,  the  fundament  and  the  crest. 

'"Hen  the  French, roasters  of  rlein  air  fainting  with  the  broad  \^shJ^^Jx^  j^^n^ 
/yti  fytuxsn-j  the  conquerors  of  a  never  known  Pictorial  freedom,  p  oclaimed  indiffer- 
ence to  the  subject,  canceling,  or  reducing,  of  content  started,   bis  was, 
however,  not  the  most  necessary  consequence  of  the  tremendous  achievements 
of  that  rreat  school,  rts  practice,  in  any  case,  was  remarkably  incongruent 
with  its  theory,  theorists)  erarhasized  the  insignificancy  of  the  object' 
and  meant  by  that  first  of  all  "on tent,  the  constituent  that  makes  art  an 
outcome  of  teran  exrerience  and  arouses  human  experience  in  the  onlooker, 
yet  lionet,  penoir,  ^egas  and  all  those  whom  everybody,  without  exception, 
considers  the  most  characteristic  representatives  of  impressionism,  never- 
theless practical! y  maintained  content  and  made  it  not  less  attractive 
and  convincing  than  previous  schools  did.  «onet,  on  the  oilier  hand,  heads 
a  minority  of  those  who  reduced  content  and  any  meaning  accordingly  to  the 
theory.  Therefore  authors  who  want  to  -oint  out  -aintings  that  aptly  define 
Impressionism,  so  often  have  a  hard^time  finding  enough  specimens  satis- 
factorily indifferent  to  the  theme m^Z^J^uA.  ^  6t>u  id-  *    on    ■  ^ 

"hat  theory  itself,  however,  won  much  influence  on  later  impressionists, 
both  in  Tance  and  abroad j  and  the  subsequent  Pcole  de  paris  that  to  a  high 
decree  adopted  peinture  picturale  as  a  program,  based  itself  on  that  vacuum 
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in  impressionism,  abolishing  conteni  eg  a  rrinciple  had  wore  far-reaching 
effects  later  than  it  did  in  the  works  of  its  initiators. 

hile  the  moderately  limiting  consequences  of  nrrressionisw  affected 

mainly  the  content^ we  shall  s<°e  that  it  was  later  the  very  subject  in  its 

elementary  sense  that  had  to  be  annulled. 
Art  kfitkowt 

.npn  Miia' »nw  of  porm 
—H — I  *  i  I    i  1   I  I"* 

-he  definite  merits  of  impressionism,  overcoming  stiffness  of  contour 
and  proceeding  from  merely  colored  drawing  to  genuinely  coloristic  rer- 
ceT  tion,  and  esecially  establishing  light  and  color  as  one  unit,  did  in 
themselves  not  touch  the  rights  ofj^ormj  although  weak  drawers,  such  as 
^ezarme,  found  in  the  one-sided  emphasis  on  light  and  color  a  shelter, 
or  rsed  it  as  a  camouflage.  The  great  approach  of  pegaa  to  mass  and  space, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  form-dissolving  roi  Wit  ill  is  tic  ret  hod,  also  that 
of  ^eurat,  Link  the  impressionistic  camr  with  the  demoniacally  intensified 
forming  r^yser  in  the  works  of  Van  88gfe  with  the  elementary  form  feeling 
of  nauguin,  with  its  d  ramies  experienced  by  launch,  with  Its  vigorous 
rhy  thmisation  by  Eodler.  But  immediately  after  reaching  the  climax  of  t 
fori)  a  whole  generation  proclaimed  loudly  destruction  of  form  called 
deformation,  and  carried  it  out  ruthlessly.  Russian  and  German  Expressionism, 
French  egoism  and  Italian  Futurism,  were  the  executors. 

m  these  movements,  too,  with  the  constructive  factors  destructive  ones 
are  entangled  without  a  logical  necessity.  The  powerful  expressiveness 
of  the  *-*iddl©  ,«ges,  for  example,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  20th  century 
could  likewise  have  given  to  its  deepest  emotions  strong  and  most  personal 
expressions  without  destroying  the  elements  of  objectivism  in  our  per- 
cettion  of  reality,  pven  the  analytical  penetration  into  form,  as  under- 
taken by  early  cubism,  could  have  been  accomplished  without  capriciously 
cut+ing  the  image  into  rupees.  Tourism,  too,  3m& /not /heritably  ^o  throw  ; 


ana.y  anatrry  aw?  perfective  in  order  to  visualize  its  idea  of  relativity 
of  tine,  or  an  ilea  of  tis«e  permeating  the  pictorial  space. 

The  logical  surer  flu    sness  of  destructive  conferences  ay  plies  also 
to  jsany  other  trends  that  since  the  eve  of   orld    ar  t  were  established  more 
or  less  artificially.  Their  careers  used  to  start  with  loud  manifestoes 
and  unconvincing  extravagancies  that  fast  gave  -say  to  still  less  logical 
consequences  whose  eofrcyon  feature  was  the  lack  of  substitutes  for  the 
des  troyed  form. 


"he  trends  that  have  to  be  credited  with  the  destruction  of  form,  <A^l 
maintained  aaymy  a  message,  a  meaning,  connected  with  reality  directly 
or  by  symbols  hinting  to  it,  while  an  authority  like  jean  nubuffet 
declared  that  painting  can  be  done  by  anyone,  without  any  preparation 
or  special  education  and  without  '  aleat,  the  voluntary  or  unvoluntary  m& 
realizers  of  this  pro pram  yet  had  ideas,  or  beliefs,  raany  of  them  belonged 
to  varties  and  often  considered  their  use  of  art  satterials  alone  with 
elements  of  the  destroyed  form  as  manifestoes,  although  nobody  understood 
their  language.  "Isis  many  eomssentators  made  a  living  of  the  usual 
usiatelli Ability,  by  interpretations  sometimes  surrassing  the  obscurity 
of  the  works  ei?pla5ned. 

^et  ever?  at  the  stage  when  -fche^-bieo;  consisted  of  arbitrary  slims 
which  pointed  to  a  foppy  sense,  often  inintelligible  enough  to  their 
Inventor,  too,  the  subject  as  a  principle  was  not  yet  abolished, 
-nly  application  of  mate*  ials  done  without  any  ambition  of  reaning  anything  or 
being  a  communication  of  any  kind, canceled  the  subject  finally,  ft*  activity 
tettttm*  of  a  sub.iect  <ms  often  consequent  enough  to  drop  also  one 
element  of  the  still  maintained  appearance  of  art,  i.e.  the  title, 
now  the  trouble  of  inventing  a  distinctive  name  could  be  avoided.  <5o 


cowmitrent  to  a  definable  sense  became  unnecessary.  The  imagi nation 

Qrux. 

-as  now  n\)ite  inde  endently  in  charge  of  all  its  own  e>jlaX.ory  associa- 
tional  rlavs.  ^he  "untitled"  is  a  transparent  symptOM  of  this  rhase 

Of    %¥Bl0r»ent/»-VTVv«£s  JUpAAA^,  \jAyUA/  L7-K*~r**/  V«o  ^ ^        jn^cj.  tr^  , 

Analogously  also  materials  used  without  the  guidance  of  an  intelligence 
only  by  gravitational  and  other  rhysical  factors,  made  buiaan  hands  super- 
fluous. They  could  be,  and  v?ere,  rer laced  by  tires  rolling  over  canvas 
and  many  similar  effects  of  mechanical  arbitrariness. 

As  sources  of,  or  intermediate  factors  on  the  *ay  to,  creative 
activities,  animals  are.  of  course,  not  inferior,  but  superior  to 
machines  and  the  like,  "hat  the  monkey-artist  does,  however,  -.as  no 
more  to  do  with  any  similar  human  activity  than  the  voices  of  a  parrot  with  any 
of  our  languages.  And  maybe  les3.  For  the  parrot  repeats  a  form  without 
comprehending  its  sense?  while  the  monkey  imitates  formlessness 
whicn  itself  senseless  and  therefore  level  with  any  other 

senseless  behavior. 

Art  dealers  and  writers  acquainted  with  Freud  use<ho  ascribe 
abst-aet  art  in  its  ne  est  phase  to  the  subconscious,  which  is  not 
absolutely  false,  moreover,  in  a  non-eemmereial  *©rld,  it  could  be 
ta  en  seriously  and  checked  by  scientific  experiments.  J*t  the  monkey, 
whose  foil  s  never  expressed  themselves  by  raiding,  vm&A,  even  at  his  best, 
not  utter  his  own  psychology,  but  would  mimic  the  attitudes  of  humans 
who  are  ^m^^  express  theirs. 

"here  is  a  man  sus-eeted  tofm  copying  the  -aintings  of  the  monkey. 
«Ms  cheap  ioke  Is  the  other  side  of  an  artistic  and  moral  reality, 

_Re  mn.an.fs.  <4       Activi  ty 

By  these  sieps,  *fwe*e*y--the  lowest  point  of  humiliation  *as 


•0* 

not  yet  reached.  7:or  inasmuch  the  homo  sapiens  as  painter  and  sculptor 
ms  concerned,  he  war;  so  far  not  at  all  inactive,  £13.  the  people 
called  artists,  froD  the  representatives  of  slight  distortion  to 
their  radical  folio  era    ho  use  c: plosive  an  -  other  physical  processes 
to  let  materials  produce  effects,  did  sore  things  acted,  at  least  partly. 

Yet  the  success  of  reduced  actions  performed  in  the  preceding  phase 
seems  to  have  encouraged  additional  saving  of  labor,  ''etal  junk  welded 
together  to  feign  a  sculptural  object  came  into  vogue  Ions 
wherever  surprises  or  shocks  are  a  ./anted  merchandise.  ?  us  all  personal 
activity  could  conse  quently  be  renounced.  Arrangements  of  existing  things, 
including  the  most  trivial  industrial  products,  viould  also  do  to  evoke 
associations  in  the  mind  of  the  onlooker.  :hy  should  he  not  imagine 
anyt  hing  ishen  seeing  forks  and  knives  in  a  box,  or  »?!$r  should  he  not 
believe  that  the  person  *dio  arranged  it  xms  led  by  an  idea  ? 

"fothing 

K  V  K  V 

~eyond  the  arrangement  that  is  in  any  case  a  conciliation  of 
existing  objects  and  different  from  other  possible  coKbinations, 
there  is  something  else.  Jn  a  well-knotti  museum,  you  can  see  a  stand 
bearing  one  of  bV-e  cubic  bodies  pressed  by  machines  from  the  junk  of 
cars  lust  for  its  metal  value  and  sold  by  weight,  a  never  ending 
rain  of  colored  lacquer  dust  from  the  cruelly  treated  ir,etal  sheets 
keeps  the  cleaning  staff  busy. 

*JOT3T,  finally,  all  personal  activity  is  abolished.  The  person 
to  tiom  the  object  is  attributed,  so  to  speak,  never  rrado  it. 
'tor  did  he  design  it.  tb  did  not  even  need  to  let  materials  play. 

also  arrange:!  nothing,  except  for  his  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation from  the  junkyard  into  the  museum.  At  last,  there  vjas 
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no  trouble  vdth  the  choice  of  the  particular  object,  because  the 
differences  bet./een  these  blocks  of  pressed  raateidal  are  smaller 
than  those  between  the  eggs  of  one^  hen. 

53o  the  other  pole  of  creation  seems  to  be  reached. 

After  hotkirus 

Krtipared  ??ith  tho  naked  Ifrthing,  sorse  quaai-agility  is  recognisable 
anew,  even  in  flap  and  the  like.  Beyond  that  deepest  point  of  falling, 
virtually  but  ultimate  silence  seems  to  be  lef t.^o~what  is  it  that 
lies  or  died?    ?K>,  it  isas  not  Art  as  an  entity  or  as  a  principle  that 
was  affected  by  the  process  traced  here,  it  was  but  a  toajor  part  of  it, 
yet  this  part  includes  practically  most  of  the  forces  that  lx>ld  the 
key  positions  of  western  artistic  clife/y'An  opposition,  however,  has  — -- — / 

eh**,  Au*^  ^<l<J 

always  been  alive,  in  our  generation,  it^we^/sti-angely  quiet.  It  seemed 
to  avoid  any  challenge  or  sho'«dovai  dth  the  mighty  aggressor  or  oppressor. 
Fven  the  very  terminology  in  general  use  roused  no  resistance.  ft$t  the  trends 
\vhose  development  reached  nihilism,  or  nihil,  are  still  called  nodern£"ye 
have  to  recall  that  attempts  werm  made  to  wam  our  centuiy  after  dominating 
political  ideas,  until  their  banlrruptcies  and  defeats  proved  the  existence  of 
counte?wpower3  that  for  301ns  time  had  been  invisible,  in  art,  too,  no  trend  can  ever 
claim  to  be  the  exclusive  representative  of  a  tine •  The  evaluation  of  its  role 
T«as  assays  the  privilege  of  such  later  posterity. 

"he  theoretical  end  of  the  art  that  calls  itself  jaodern,  sd.ll  undoubtedly 
be  follo.  ed  by  many  variations,  regressions  and  additional  -.iuasi-novelties. 
Yet  the  other  art,  which  was  little  affected  by  all  that  shrinking  process, 
possesses  cnoraous  reserves  of  substance  that  start  again  to  indicate 
their  existence. 
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A  Time  and  its    rt:    Five    hase3  of  |  Process 

. ..auditque  vocatus  Apollo. 

Vergil,  Georgics. 

Is  it  onrichment  or  impoverishment,  rise  or  fall?    Instead  of  the 
usual  explanations  that  compete  with  their  subjects  in  vagueness  and 
arbitr- riness,  the  following  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  things  by  tracing 
the  way  of  art,  particularly  of  painting,  |rom  its  times  of  full 
creptiveness  to  its  present  st.-.te.    The  theme  of  this  brief  survey  is 
development  a«  a  whole,  with  its  drastically  visible  tendencies  and 
t  eir  changes;  excluding  opposing  trends  and  lonely  individuals. 

What  happened  on  the  broad  road,  of  western  art  since  the  last  third 
of  the  19th  century  is  a  story  of  losses  that  are  not  easily  recognizable, 
because  they  accompanied  partly  oositive,  or  even  r.reat,  achievements. 
Under  the  attractive  cover  >f  innovation,  destructive  agents  that  caused 
a  tragic  exhausting  process  to  the  point  of  absolute  zero,  have  been 
concealed  long  enough.    The  fifeffS  of  the  trends  to  combine  positive 
features  with  an  extremely  negative  function  was  Impressionism. 

rt  without  Content 
Since  the  recognizable  beginnings  of  wh  t  we  call  / rt,  for  over 
300  centuries,  the  materials,  the    bras  and  the  sense  of  those  complex 
activities  chanred  many  times,  and  many  different  *.rt  worlds  existed 
simultaneously.    The  fret,  however,  that  materials  were  used  to  create  4 
forms  which  made  s^nse,  was,  throughout  all  the  ch.-n~es  and  differences, 
the  lasting  and  defining  common  denominator.    The  sense  was  prevailingly 
collective,  ?n  outcome  of  the  feelings,  beliefs  and  rspimtions  of  small 


or  large  gnups.    The  :'iore  thought  developed,  the  more  its  various 
reflections  penetrated  all  artistic  work.    Kagic  attempts  to  control 
reality  were  evident  motives  i.n  the  naturalism  of  the  diluvial  hunters 
as  well  as  in  the  symbolism  of  the  ornament  created  by  neolithic  peasants 
and  in  related  trends  of  later  civilizations.    The  most  admirable  creations 
of   lodieval  art,  the  European  cathedrals,  though  planned,  designed  and 
embellished  by  eminent  individuals,  were  ,  e  suits  *f  long  group  efforts, 
nonuments  to  group  spirit.    Other  :  re^t  cultures,  such  as  that  of  classic 
Greece,  medieval  China  and  ita]y  since  the  14th  century,  produced  highly 
individual  creative  powers,  arts  directed  to  a  'a ago  extent  by  personalities, 
their  experiences  and  their  ideals.    In  all  those  ages  all  ideas  and  feelings 
that  united  taen  and   mpa rated  them,  the  things  for  which  they  lived  and 
died,  \tere  the  content  of  art,  always  in  the  same  threefold  role  as  the 
starting  point  ; -nd  the  end,  the  fundament  and  the  crest. 

When  the  French  masters  of  plein  air  painting  with  the  broad  brush 
inherited  from  ol\  Titian,  the  conquerors  of  a  never  known  pictorial 
freedom,  proclaimed  indifference  to  the  subject,  cancelling,  or  reducing, 
of  Content  started.    This  was,  however,  not  the  most  necessary  consequence 
of  the  tremendous  achievements  of  that  great  school.    Its  practice,  in  any 
case,  was  remarkably  incongruent  with  its  theory.    As  theorists,  most  of 
them  emphasized  the  insignificance,  and  even  the  super fluousness,  of  the 
Subject  and  meant  by  thrt  first  of  all  Content,  the  constituent  that  mak^s 
art  an  outcome  of  human  experience  and  .rouses  human  experience  in  the 
onlooker.    Yet  Manet,   tenoir,  ^g-s  and  all  those  whom  everybody,  without 
exception,  considers  the  most  characteristic  representatives  of  Impressionism, 
nevertheless  practically  maintained  Content  and  mrde  it  not  less  attractive 
and  convincing  than  previous  schools  dlff,    Monet,  on  the  other  h-n-',  heads 


a  minority  of  those  who  reduced  Content  and  any  meaning  accordingly  to  the 
theory.    Therefore,  authors  i  ho  want  to  point  ^ut  paintin  'S  that  aptly 
define  Impress ionium,  so  often  have  a  hard  time  finding  enough  specimens 
satis  fret  orily  indifferent  to  the  theme  and  thoroughly  clered  from  all 
the  delicate  allusions  that  confer  to  some  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  Impressionism 
their  incormara  ble  chrrm. 

That  theory  itself,  however,  von  much  influence  on  later  impressionists, 
both  in  Trance  and  abroad;  and  the  subsequent  "cole  de  Paris  that  to  a  high 
degree  adopted  peinture  oicturale  as  a  program,  oased  itself  on  that  vacuum 
in  Impressionism,    ."bolishing  Content  as  a  principle  had  more  far-reaching 
effects  later  than  i    did  in  the  works  of  its  initiators. 

While  the  moderately  limit  in  •  consequences  of  Impressionism  affects' 
mainly  the  content  as  a  human  value,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  later  the 
very  subject  in  its  elementary  sense  th-t  had  to  be  annulled. 

.'rt  without  ?orm 

The  ''e  finite  merits  of  Impressionism,  overcoming  stiffness  of  contour 
and  proceeding  from  merely  colored  drawing  to  r   uiinely  coloristic  perception, 
and  especially  establishing  light  and  color  as  one  unit,  3jUJ  in  themselvs 
not  touch  the  ri  hts  of  -on.i;  although  weak  drawers,  such  as  Cezanne,  found 
in  the  one-sided  emphasis  on  light  and  color  a  shelter,  or  used  a.t  as  a 
ca  louflage.    The  great  approach  of  )egas  to  mass  and  space,  and,  in  spite 
^f  the  form-dissolviii    pointillistic  meti,od,  a-lso  that  of  "^eurat,  link  the 
impressionistic  camp  with  the  demoniacally  intensified  forming  sower  in  the 
works  of  Van  Gogh,  with  the  elementary  form  feeling  of  Gauguin,  with  its 
dynamics  experienced  by  Hunch,  wifh  its  vigorous  rhythmiz.  tion  by  Hodler. 
But  immediately  after  the  climax  of  form,  that  those  Post  impressionists 
reached,  a  whole  generation  proclaimed  loudly  destruction  of  form  called 
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deformation,  ~nd  carried  it  *>ut  ruthlessly.    Russian  *nd  German  Expressionism, 
.ronch  Cubism  and  Italian  r'uturism,  were  the  executors. 

In  these   ovoments,  too,  with  the  constructive  factors  destructive 
ones  are  entangled  without  a  logical  necessity.    The  powerful  expressiveness 
of  the  Middle  f  ges,  for  examole,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  20th  century- 
could  likewise  have  given  to  its  deepest  emotions  strong  and  most  personal 
expressions  without  destroying  the  elements  of  objectivism  in  rar  perception 
of  reality,     fren  the  rnalytical  penetration  into  form,  as  undertaken  by 
early  Cubism,  could  have  been  accomplished  without  capriciously  cutting 
the  image  into  nieces.     miturism,  too,  did  not  have  to  throw  inevitably 
away  fcliat  nny  and  perspective  in  order  to  visualize  its  idea  of  relativity 
of  time,  or  an  idea  of  time  permeating  the  pictorial  so^c?. 

The  logical  super f luousness  of  destructive  conseouences  a  plies  also 
to  many  other  trends  that  since  the  eve  of  ,'orld  War  I  were  established 
more  or  less  artificially.    Their  careers  used  to  start  with  lou'  manifestoes 
and  unconvincing  extravagancies  that  fast  gave  way  to  st  11  less  logical 
conseouences  x^hose  coiamon  feature  w?  s  the  lack  of  substitutes  for  the 
destroyed  form. 

rt  without  an  Object;    rt  without  an  Artist 
The  trends  that  have  to  be  credited  vdth  the  destruction  of  form, 
still  maintained  a  message,  a  meanin     connected  with  reality  directly 
or  by  symbols  hinting  to  it.      hilis  ah  authority  like  Jean  fmbuffet 
declared  that  pointing  can  be  done  by  anyone,  without  any  preparation  or 
special  eduction  and  v,'ithout  talent,  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
reali?,ers  of  thi3  program  yet  had  ..dens,  or  reliefs,  nr-ny  of  them  belonged 
to  parties  and  often  considered  their  use  of  ftirt  ?naterials  along  with 
elements  of  the  destroyed  form  as  manifestoes,  although  nobody  understood 


m 

thrLr  ]  .-M.--U  "  •    Thus  many  c  ommcntators  m<-  '°  a  living  of  the  usual 

un  Lnt 'lliri  ality,  by  int  erp  ret  at  ions  sometimes  surpassing  the  obscurity 

of  the  works  explained. 

Yet  even  at  the  stag's  wlr*n  p  simulated  subject  consisted  of  arbitrary 
signs  which  pointed  to  •  fo'gy  sense,  often  unintelligible  enough  to  their 
inventor,  too,  the  subject  as  a  princiole  was  not  yet  abolished,  only 

application  of  materials  ^ono  without  any  ambition  of  meaning  anything  or 
being  r  c >.v  :unication  of  any  kin^,  cancelled  the  subject  finally,  .n 
activity  destitute  of  a  subject  was  often  consacuent  enough  to  drop  also 
one  element  if  the  still  maintained  appearance  of  art;  i.e.,  the  title, 
NoW  the  trouole  of  inventing  a  distinctive  name  could  be  avoided,     jo,  any 
commitment  to  a  definable  sense  became  unnecessary.    The  imagination  was 
now  quite  independently  in  charge  of  all  its  own  explanatory  associational 
plays.    The  "Untitled"  is  a  trrnsparont  symptom  of  this  phase  of  development 
towards    :  piti:ble  depletion  which,  however,  was  rot  yet  the  final  one, 

'•nalogously  also  materials  used  without  the  guidance  >f  an  intelligence, 
only  by  gravit- tional  and  other  physical  factors,  made  human  hands  superfluous, 
i'hey  could  be,  and  were,  replaced  by  tires  rolling  over  canvas  and  many 
similar  e'fects  of  mechanical  arbitrariness. 

As  sources  of,  or  intermediate  factors  on  the  way  to,  creative 
activities,  animals  are,  of  course,  not  inferior,  but  superior  to  machines 
and  the  like.     .hrt  -he  monkey-artist  does,  however,  has  no  more  to  ''o  with 
any  similar  human  activity  than  the  voices  of  a  parrot  vrith  any  of  our 
languages.     ?nd  maybe  less,     "or  the  parrot  repeats  s  form  without 
comprehending  its  sense;  while  the  monkey  imitates  formlessness  which 
wfca  In  itself  senseless  and  there  ore  level  with  any  r  her  senseless 
behavior. 


*rt  dealers  and  writers  rcquainted  with  i'reud  ~re  used  to  8 scribe 
abstract  -rt  in  its  newest  ohase  to  the  Subconscious,  which  is  not 
absolutely  false.    Moreover,  in  a  non- commercial  world,  it  could  be  taken 
seriously  told  checked  by  scientific  erperiments.    Yet  the  lo.nkey,  whose 
folks  never  expressed  themselves  by  saint  i  n  ,  would,  even  at  his  best, 
not  utter  his  own  psychology,  but  would  mimic  the  rttitudes  of  humans  who 
are  suooosed  to  oneross  theirs. 

There  is  6  man  suspected  of  cony  in v  the  paintings'  of  the  nonksy, 
ihis  cheap  joke  is  the  other  si^e  of  an  •  rtistic  and  .ioral  reality, 

temnants  of  an  'ctivity 

By  these  steps,  33  said  be  ore,  the  lowest  ooint  of  huniliction  was 
not  vet  re-fche For  inasmuch  the  homo  sapiens  as  printer  and  sculptor 
was  concerned,  he  was  so  far  not  at  all   .nsctive,    .'11  the  people  called 
artists,   "roa  the  rspressntativos  of  sli  ht  distortion  to  their  radical 
followers  who  use  explosive  and  other  ehyeical  processes  to  let  materials 
oroduce  effects,  did  something,  acted,  at  least  partly • 

Yet  the  su  ces3  of  reduced  actions  performed  in  the  preceding  ohase 
seems  to  have  encouraged  additional  ^rvin"  of  lr  o ?tal  junk  welded 
ta  ether  to  feign  a.  sculptural  object  came  into  vo;nie  Ion,';,  ago,  wherever 
euroris.es  or  shocks  pre  r  wanted  merchand  tse;    Thus  all  pers Dnal  activity 
a  ould  consequently  be  renounce'.     ' rran,  e  le.nts  of  existing  things,  including 
the  most  trivial  industri-  1  products,  Woul"d  also  do  to  evoke  associations 
in  the  mind  of  the  onlooker.    .Jhy  should  he  not  linrgine    nything  when  seeing 
forks  and  knives  in  a  box,  or  why  should  he  not  believe  that  the  person 
who  •  rr-n  ed  it  was  led  by  ,-n  ider? 


Nothing 

Beyond  the  arrangement  that  is  in  any  case  n  combination  of  existing 
objects  and  different  from  other  possible  combinations,  there  la  something 
else,    in  a  well-known  museum,  you  c-n  ">ee  a  stand  bearing  one  of  the  cubic 

b^ies  oressod  by  machines  from  the  junk  of  errs  just  for  its  metal  value 
and  -.old  by  weighty  A  never  ending  rain  of  colored  lacquer  dust  from  the 
cruelly  tre-ted  sheets  keeps  the  cleaning  staff  busy. 

Now,  finally,  all  personal  rctivity  is  abolished.    The  person  to 
whom  the  object  is  attributed,  so  to  speak,  never  made  it.    Nor  did  he 
design  it.    He  did  not  even  need  to  let  materials  play.    Hi  also  arranged 
nothing,  exceot  for  his  arrangements  for  transportation  from  the  junkyard 
into  the  museum,     't  last,  there  was  no  trouble  with  the  choice  of  the 
particular  object,  because  the  di  Terences  between  these  blocks  of  pressed 
u'tsrial  are  smaller  than  those  between  the  ergs  of  one  and  the  same  hen. 

>o  the  other  oole  of  creation  Seems  to  be  reached. 

'  fter  Nothing 

Com  oared  with  the  naked  Nothing j  some  qua  si-agility  is  recomizable 
anew,  even  i.n  Pop  and  the  like.    3eyond  that  deeoest  point  of  falling, 
virtually  but  ultim- te  silence  seems  to  be  left.    Mixed,  however,  With 
anything  else,  it  is  no  more  destitute  of  any  variability,     toipty  boxes; 
e.  g.,  of  soap  cakes  or  of  locks,  c  n  also       exhibited  and  sol  .  uuseum 
blow  off  the  1st  shadow  of  their  vanished  dignity  -rid  exhibit  that,  not 
as  a  curiosity  or  r    ocument  of  the  time,  l?ut  as  an  object  worthy  of  being 
looked  on,  as  a  supplement  to  the  other  treasures.    They  pay  for  what  the 
"artist"  oicked  up  free.    I  am  only  sorry  not  to  know  if  these  artists  use 
to  sirn  "their"  works,    So  what  is  it  that  dies  >r  died?    No,  it  was  not 
rt  as  an  entity  or  as  a  principle  that  was  affected  by  the  process  traced 


here.    It  was  but  8  mftjir  p) rt  of  it,  yet  this  part  includes  oractically 
most  of  the  forcer,  that  held  the  key  positions  of  western  /rtistic  life, 
a  totrlitarian  regime  •  nal  v.-  ->us  to  oolitical  dictatorships  in  which  there 
is  no  question  of  right.    ?n  opposition,  however,  has  always  been  alive. 
In  our  generation,  it  has  been  strangely  ouiet.    It  has  seemed  to  avoid  any 
challenge  or  showdown  with  the  mighty  aggressor  or  oppressor*    ~?ven  the 
very  terminology  in  general  use  roused  no  resistance.      11  the  trends 
whose  development  reached  nihilism,  or  nihil,  am  still  c-lled  the  modern 
art.    We  have  to  recall  that  attempts  were  made  to  name  our  century  after 
dominating  political  ideas,  until  their  bankruptcies  and  defeats  proved 
the  existence  of  c ->unter-po- ers  that  for  some  time  had  been  invisible. 
In  art,  too,  no  trend  can  ever  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  representative  of 
a.  time.    The  evaluation  of  its  role  was  always  the  privilege  of  mich  lfter 
posterity. 

The  theoretical  end  of  the  i  rt  that  calls  itself  modern,  .  ill 
undoubtedly  be  followed  by  many  variations,  regressions  ffi&  additional 
qua si-novelties.    let  the  other  art,  which  was  little  affected  by  all  that 
shrinking  process,  possesses  enormous  reserves  of*  substance  that  atei  rt  '  gain 
to  indicate  their  existence. 

n  'dditional  Clarification 

t  the  start  of  this  study  about  the  art  of  our  t  one  as  its  symptom 
I  emphasized  that  I  am  tracing  here  the  levelopment  >f  the  majority  only, 
not  including  strongly  different  or  counteracting  minorities  as  well  as 
cle-rly  individual  creation  which  is  in  its  character  neither  congruent 
with,  nor  parallel  to,  obviously  collective  phenomena.    However,  to  void 
any  wrong  conclusions,  some  words  on  the  personal  i^cal  that  was  anyway 
present  in  my  mind  when  writing  this  analysis,  seem  to  be  advisable  now: 


The  very  contrary  ->f  -11  th  t  process  of  decay  is    n    rt  that  in  fehjj  £gBS2£  ion 
of  the  entire  human  being,,  whether  it  be  found  in  historic?- 1  or  contemporary 
rerlit.y  or  be  existent  as  ft  vision  only. 

Besides  the  described  process  of  decay,  the  ideal  of  genuinely 
creative  art  mow  defined  has  also  another  contrary.    It  is  a  s  ioothly 
polished  imivtive  painting  and  sculpture,  the  cheap  complaisance  of 
yesterday  which  with  :>r  without  reason  is  mostly  called  academic.    It  is 
scarcely  renuisite  to  prove  the  continuance  of  such  a  painting  by  instances. 
In  sculpture,  it  is  daintiness,  cheap  cuteness,  raked  up  genre,  stage  effect 
pathos,  a  bombastic  substitute  tpf  vonumentality  and  a  series  of  products 
of  the  degeneration  flourishing  in  the  border  zone  between  artistic  and 
moral  decadence,     x>  in  the  past  century,  many  a  sculptor  had  been  rvccuse^ 
of  mechanical  c-s'.ings  -  fter  nature;  recently,  some  don't  f^el  oven  ashamed 
of  such  a  deceit  and  call  it  a  personal  method.    Compared  with  the  orocese 
of  "modern"  repudiation  of  values  until  its  final  ph.'se,  warmed  up  rcfdsmism, 
the  smooth  si^e  of  the  decline,  looks  much  more  homogenous  and  almost 
stable,  but  not  less  far  from  rn  rrt  faithful  to  its  source.    In  genuine 
art,  the  imitative  frctor  is   'ust  one  of  its  traits,  an  rccomoanying  elem  nt, 
an  accessory,     '  s  clothing  is  consi'?red  one  of  our  attributes,  yet  a  suit 
en  never  be  called  a  man,  so  the  imitative  factor  accompanies  ere  rt  ion, 
without  coin-  it  sel  ,  and  witliout  being  aols  to  replace  its  intrinsic 
char-  cter,     n  art  of  expression  \*hich  is  human  in  its  full  Sense  has  with 
the  new  editions  of  academism  no  more  in  comiaon  than  with  the  con^'ornism  of 
the  other,  the  boggy  side,    /cademism,  too,  uses  decorated  facades  behind 
which  it  is  today  easier  to  Conceal  dullness  than  it  was    n  the  19th  century. 
The  academic  make— believe  nust  nevertheless       credited  with  more  or  le~s 
acceptable  technical  knowledge  w  ich  the  other  non-art  neither  possesses 
nor  ;  opreci-:tes.    Thus  genuine  art  is  not  one  of  two  camps }  for  it  but  the 


bottleneck  between  the  two  camps  is  lox't.     >Q  ite  recent  situation 
resembles  that  of  mankind. 

.   '..brd  I  bout  uusic 

In  mu3ic,  atonality  in  itself  was  an  acst  of  jumping  into  emptiness 
and  therefore  the  start  for  all  further  rbsur^ity  and  senselessness  until 
fist  unmu3ic-  lity.    From  formlessness  here,  too,  reeling  or  tabling 
through  different  sta  es  of  decomposition  to  complete  evaporation  is 
easily  traceable,    in  music,  evaporation  means  a  cacophony  which  defies  any 
judgment  as  to  value,  for  it  is  not  only  without  beauty,  out  mostly  even 
without  any  particular  ugliness.    It  consists  of  ineffect  ..  ve  erfects,  in  no 
way  remarkable  nor  legitimate  by  an  ability  or  by  a  connection  with  the 
human,    of  course,  this  kind  of  exhibitionism  has  its  speakers    s  -oil, 
and  those  like,  es  their  artistic  counterparts,  to  refer  to  the  free 
association  i  fter  ?reud.    By  claiming  that,  however,  they  do  bad  service 
to  their    usiness.    I  sychoana  lysis  discovered  free  association  as  an 
utterance  of  the  unconscious  and  uses  haphazard  speaking  and  behavior  as 
one  of  its  di.rectly  diagnostic  and  indirectly  also  therapeutic  accesses 
t  >  the  unconscious.    But  oeople  who  want  to  make  >f  it  instructions  how 
to  create,  don't  do  anything  analogous,    fhey  misuse  a  scientific  discovery 
by  imitating  it  in  the  opposite  way.    Because  with  theia  it  does  not    o  from 
inside  outwrd,  but  just  from  outside  outwards. 

.ord  .-bout  Lyric  Poetry 
or  the  tune  being,  not  all  literature  shows  such  disintegration,  but 
lyric  ooetry  strives  for  Lt   lost  po   rfully.    Throwing  ?.wy  the  rime  meant 
practically  abolishing  documentation  of  elementary  ability  and  gave  to 
everybody  iree  admission  into  less-than-prose,  the  outre  f onoleos,  to 
stammering  which  lecves  it  t  •>  the  rea  er  to  think  what  he  anyway  could  h.-ve 


thought  bettor  without  it#    /  Manufacturer  who  has  nothing  bo  ol'Cer  is 
thus  in  a  petition  to  sell  to  the  buyers  their  own  merchandise.     Art  is 
being  v.ritten  with  one  sweep  of  the  hand,  without  a  reurrkable  intervention 
of  a  critical  lain"1,  or  after  the  more  or  less  conventional  expulsion  of 
criticism,  cm  be  but  genuine  creation  or  genuine  nothing.    Too  bad,  it  is 
nostly  the  1  tter. 

The    rt  of  the  Time  rs  g  Human  problem  fji'!  g  | :  rehistorical  Parallel 
In  view  of  the  shrinkage  of  several  art s  to  the  zero  and  their 
stubborn-though-unquiet  persistence  at  this  level,  the  nLestj.on  --rises 
how  that  coul  I  happen  to  a  time  so  over-rich  in  fateful  experience, 
conflict,  anguish,  tension,  menace  and  all  kin^s  of  unheard-of  heavy 
cargoes.    Could  the  excess  of  what  demanded  to  be  voiced  have  brought 
about  this  unioue  paralysis  of  expression?    he  recall  antiouated  hall 
doors  that  opened  inwards  and  in  case  of  an  alarm,  closed  still  more 
tightly  the  more  the  locked,  up  crowd  pressed  against  them;  but  there  was 
never  a  case,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  when  the  pressure  of  people 
in  despair  increased  to  a  break-through.    The  pressing  force  and  the  strength 
of  the  -;oors  both  increasing  to  a  certain  point  is  a  symbol  of  our  situati  on 
today. 

It  happened  not  for  the  first  time  that  mankind  suffered  huge  losses 
of  creative  abilities.    Similar  processes  followed  the  paleolithic  cultures* 
It  is  stranre  enough,  however,  that  what  we  observe  in  our  days  seems  to  us 
to  be  rather  simple,  while  only  the  question  of  its  causes  looks  complicated. 
Yet  in  that  remote  prehistory  the  phenomenon  is  in  itself  complex  enough 
to  make  even  the  very  description  difficult,    i.ore  than  any  other  witnesses 
of    human  workmanship,  it  is  -rt  that  reveals  those  processes  clearly. 


In  the  lafijt  phases  of  the  gre-t  Pluvial  cultures,  painting  sinks 
into  some  schematising,    Understanding  of  the  three!  'imension-l  bo^y  in 
its  full  re-lity    ives  way  to  far  less  intensive  comprehension  and 
representation,  sometimes  reflecting  a  tendency  for  labor  saving. 
Figures  grow  proportionally  longer,  the  pictorial  working  process  is 
shortened  by  r  --troke-like  -iethod,  rel'tively  detailed  representation 
is  bei.nr"  reol-ced  Ky  near-allusion.    The  image  of  man  and  animal  falls 
into  a.  kind  of  st.-mdar^ir.-tion,  a  su'si-b-rbln-'er  of  )icto<. r- phy  •  nd 
its  further  deve  '  onment  into  writing.    In  one  of  the  po  *t-os  le  slit  hie 
cultures  of  western  Surope',  in  that  of  kas  d»  til  in  southern  Fr-nce,  the 
transition  to  letter-ltkn  fibres  designed  fdr  concisely  limited  communist 
is  Already  accomplished, 

"Soon."  however,  in  some  areas  of  western  lurope  a  nearly  culturelese 
time  fallows,  near-extinction  of  civilizations,  as  represented  by  the  dull 
findings  of  Campigny  and  Camp  de  Chassey,  periods  xrhen  artifacts,  end 
partly  even  men  themselves,  seem  to  have  almost  vanished.    While  the 
Orient  continues  flourishing  and  ~ven  powerfully  rises  to  new  heights,  in 
the    evelooment  of  Europe,  wiih  osrticular  distinctness  in  the  west  and 
in  the  central    rc~,  a  chasm  yawns,  called  Hiatus  by  earlier  prehist ->r i?ms. 
Considering  it  we  comprehend  that  the  following  European  neolithicym  was 

n  u 

a  secon-'  et.-rt,  new  development  from  the  very  beginning. 

US)  ''ho  knows  if  the  origin  of  neolithic  •  rt  is  not 
a  repetition  of  a.  much  earlier  urocess  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  very  old  periods  of  Mie  pale o lit hicura,  the 
old  stone  agei  i.e.,  in  its  periods  considered  !  rbless. 
Those  times  may  nevertheless  have  had  painting,  although 
it  coul"1  have  been  quite  unsimilar  to  the  works  of  much 
1-ter  paleolithic  periods  that  we  know  and  ad  lire.  That 
unknown  earliest  painting  end  cert- inly  sculpture,  too, 
is  obviously  lost  forever  because  of  its  ephemeral 
materials,    Plrst  printing  could  have  been  done  long 
before  earliest  application  of  durable  paints.    It  could 


be  hypothesised  that  for  those  tentative  paintings  bi)od 
was  used  and  decayed  rapidly.    This  assumption  about  the 
first  attempts  is  supported  r)  by  the  artistic  maturity 
of  the  oldest  paintings  in  existence  which  could  never 
hnve  been  done  without  long  previous  training,  b)  by  a 
nossible  inference  from  the  themes  of  the  oldest  existing 
painting  which  wore  animals,  game.    It  is  psychologic ally 
highly  probable,  owing  to  magic  beliefs,  that  those 
paintings  had  been  done  with  the  blood  of  the  billed 
animals*     >o  the  material  used  for  much  later  paleolithic 
paintings,  the  dusty  brownish-red  lead-trioxide  liquefied 
by  resin,  could  originally  have  replaced  blood-painting, 
as  an  Improvement  recommended  by  permanence. 

Of  neolithic  mankind  that  partly  died  out  while  some  of  its  tribes 

became  our  ancestors,  we  sho  .Id  not  feel  ashamed,  3till  less  than  of  our 

earlier  likenesses  of  whom,  however,  we  don't  descend.    The  neolithicum, 

the  later  stone  age,  possesses,  besides  other  innovations,  a  highly 

developed  ornamentation.    Its  derivative  connection  with  the  mentioned 

schematizing  tendency  of  oost-paleolithic  periods  cannot  be  claimed 

convincingly  enough;  these  ornaments  can  hardly  be  explained  as  further 

shrunken  or  geometrized  figures.    In  the  main,  they  are  original,  symbolic 

slgtts  recording  experiences;  i.e.,  real  or  imagined  ones,  oermanent 

substitutes  of  short-lived  and  evanescent  perceptions.    Of  things  seen 

or  Imagined  the  ornament  contains  but  a  oart,  a  oars  pro  toto,  to  be 

comoleted  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  both  the  creator  and  the  onlooker. 

As  such  a  sign,  the  orna::ient  is  the  result  of  a  creative  process,  a 

projection  of  reminiscences  and  thoughts,  the  embodiment  of  a  nsychological 

activity.    Therefore,  in  creative  progression  a  higher  place  is  ^ue  to 

the  ornament  in  itself  than  to  imitative  art.    "ftren  if  we  can  but  vaguely 

assune  its  sense,  without  being  in  a  position  to  interpret  it,  we  ought 

to  recognize  this  greatness. 


To  this  most  positive  faculty  of  the  neolithic  cultures,  hov/evor, 
a  ^-;enly  negative  function  correspond s.    They  develop  also  figurative 
art  which  would  have  to  be  .iudged  as  extrertely  degenerate,  if  it  would 


not  be  a  new  3tart,  a  series  of  attempts  not  based  on  a  tradition.  Instead 
of  the  three  dimensions,  both  the  glyptic  >nes  and  those  attained  by 
pictorial  means,  we  are  now  confronted  with  unanatoz&ic  blocks  and  slabs, 
on  which  head  3  and  hands  look  rather  rs  if  they  were  non-organic ally 
drawn  on,  or  attached  to,  denaturized  bodies,    A  sculptor  who  wants  to 
represent  a  figure  holding  an  object  in  its  hand,  is  unable  to  visualize 
a  connection  between  the  hand  and  the  abject,  devoid  of  any  functionality. 
5© *  opposite  the  ornament,  the  innovation  which  seems  to  stem  from  the 
roots  of  human  nature,  on  the  other  si^e  of  the  artistic  activities  of 
that  age  appears  an  astonishing,  though  not  unexplainable ,  incapacity g 
Some  aversion  to  artistic  representation,  or  raaybe  to  the  figure  to  be 
represented,  seems  to  be  the  common  denominator  of  that  positive  and  this 
negative  force;  on  the  one  hand  the  mysterious  aversion  replaced 
representation  by  the  symbolic  sign,  on  the  other  hand  mighty  counter* 

r.'ers  made  the  attempts  of  the  neolithic  artists  for  figurative 
representation  so  imperfect,  handicapping  it  hopelessly.    The  cause  of 
this  p version  cm  in  some  probability  be  found  in  guilt  feelings. 
Presumably,  the  people  represented  were  originally  killed  and  deified 
fathers,  as  well  as  mother-goddesses,  an  interpretation  to  which  also 
other  traces  point;  i.e.,  sociological  ones,  especially  legends  and 
ethnographic  analogies*    Apparent  experience  with  dead  ones  to  which  we 
want  bo  return  at  a  later  opportunity  in  connection  with  a  hypothesis 
about  the  origin  of  burial  (p.      ),  explains  both  the  very  guilt  feelings 

MtAA. 

and         further  onue^uences. 

In  our  time  a  similar  'ecay  of  figurative  ability  has  been  taking 
place,  along  with  the  appearance  of  the  abstraction  akin  to  ornamentation. 
When  abstraction  was  not  yet  an  old-fashioned  fashion,  it  rrtill  had  a 
senae,  though  mostly  an  incomprehensible  one.    But  that  a  sense,  whether 


28<t 

it  could  be  found  out  or  not,  used  to  be  taken  for  granted,  made  eventurlly 
any  sense  Superfluous  J  our  busy  cities  have  no  time  to  notice  its  lack 
anyway,    finally,  sale-price  abstraction  got  another,  a  sociological 
sense,  namely  as  the  right  and  faithful  expression  of  a  society  that  has 
nothing  more  to  express. 

That  prehistorical  aversion,  too,  returns  nox>r  with  some  alteration. 
Now  it  is  an  aversion  to,  or  fear  of,  one's  own  lack  of  substance  which 
subconscious  feelings  interpret  as  one's  own  guilt,  while  the  consciousness 
refuses  to  admit  it.    To  look  at  such  art  work  saves  people  from  becoming 
sware  of  their  own  emptiness,  so  for  them  it  is  sc  rcely  l^ss  precious 
than  for  museums  and  collectors  is  the  fortune  invested.    [''or  the  very 
sake  of  the  money  the  latest  art    usiness    was  forced  to  develop  a. 
conservatism,  strikingly  contradictory  to  all  the  revolutionary  phraseology; 
it  is,  of  course,  being  denied  vehemently.    This  conservatism  has  to 
aud-ciously  and  stubbornly  defend  a  lamentable  wealth  consisting  of  a  sum 
of  losses;  while  its  violent  counter-attc cks  show  that  it  has  nothing  to 
lose,     're  these  not  clear  symptoms  of  senility? 

The  similarity  between  the  aeollthlcum  and  our  century  corresponds 
to  that  bet  reen  childhood  and  old  age.    The  civilization  of  that  prehistorical 
period  was  a  start,  that  of  our  century  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  a  closing 
chanter.    The  Sarly  and  the  Lste  sometimes  resemble  all  too  much  each  other* 
Whether  our  late  civilization  precedes  the  end  or  some  new  beginning, 
depends  undoubtedly  upon  our  fate  in  its  totality,  but  to  3ome  extent  on 
ourselves.    The  symptoms  of  age  visible  in  the  creative  activities  along 
with  the  unprecedentedly  dangerous  dynamics  throughout  our  world  multiply 
our  worries.    He  should  not  hasten  to  interpret  too  optimistically  single 
symptom^  of  a  reversal.    This  art    usiness  in  all  its  power  is  not  yet 


a  paper  tiger,  but  a  huge  slave  empire  which,  hcwever,  could  be  reaching 
its  culminating  point  now.    Thus  a  noiseless,  but  living  and  not  less 
stubborn  minority  could  hope  thrt  all  this  haB  not  been  the  last  word 
of  history.    An  opposition  creating  amidst  the  neolithicum  of  the  20th 
century  would  possibly  pave  the  way  to  a  better  culture. 


